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Che Independent. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARK, WOOD- 
STOCK, CONN. 


Tue celebration this year of Independ- 
ence Day at Woodstock was the most 
elaborate, as in former years, of all the 
célebrations in the country. A pleasant 
day and an attractive program brought to- 
gether a very large assembly of Connecti- 
eut’s citizens. The Hon. John T. Wait, 
M.C., delivered an address of welcome and 
nominated United States Senator Platt, of 
Connecticut, as President of the Day. In 
the forenoon, after the election of a number 
of vice-presidents and secretaries and 
prayer by Wm. Hayes Ward, D.D., ex- 
President Hayes delivered an address on 
‘National Aid to Education,” Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, D.D., read a ‘‘ Prelude and 
Poem,” and United States Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, gave an address on ‘‘ New 
England.” In the afternoon Bishop A. C. 
Coxe, of Western New York, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ National Perpetuity” ; a poem, 
‘Our Country,” by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier was read; United States Senator Blair, 
of New Hampshire, discussed ‘‘ National 
Evils”; and John B. Gough spoke in his 
inimitable manner on ‘‘Temperance.” The 
doxology and the benediction concluded 
the exercises at the stand. We give the 
addresses in full. 


OPENING ADDRESS. 





BY OONGRESSMAN JOHN T. WAIT. 





Lapizgs AND. GENTLEMEN: Five short 
weeks ago the whole country stood, amid 
the. blossoms of the springtime, by the green 
graves of its sons, who had given their 
lives for the preservation of the Union. To 
day it commemorates the services of those 
whose patriotism and valor created the 
foundations on which that Union was es- 
tablished. 

In this picturesque and beautiful New 
England town—ever faithful to the princi- 
ples on which the perpetuity of that union 
is based—the exercises connected with a 
suitable observance of the anniversary of 
American independence are again inaugu- 
rated with the strains of martial music and 
the rejoicings of a patriotic people. Our 
hearts beat faster and the blood courses 
more swiftly through our veins as we rea- 
lize the full significance of these ceremonies 
and call to mind the deeds of valor and 
fidelity, the unswerving faith and the 
steadfastness of purpose, which, under the 
guidance of Divine Providence, have re- 
sulted in the prosperity and grandeur of 
this great nation. Everywhere above the 
soil of ‘the republic floats its ensign as the 
symbol of unquestionable authority, and 
wherever upon the waters of the globe 
its ships have spread their snowy wings, 
that banner, as its folds are opened to the 
breeze, is greeted by the nations of the 
world, to-day, with salvos of artillery and 
with every token of ‘respect and veneration. 

It is of supreme importance to us as a 
people that we should maintain with at- 
tractive and impressive ceremonies the ccle- 
bration of the birthday of the nation. It 
is most ‘fitting and appropriate that we 
should dedicate a brief of time in 
every yearto the n of the vir- 
tues atid sacrifices of those’ who laid the 
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should recall the principles for which they 
struggled at such infinite cost, and pledge 
ourselves anew to increased fidelity in the 
performance of the duties of that great 
trust which they committed to our hands. 
And so to-day is given to our country, 
The halls of justice are deserted. The 
marts of trade are closed. The music of 
the looms and spindles has died away and 
the great wheels of our factories are at rest. 
The hammers ring not upon the anvils. 
The mighty throbbings of machinery have 
ceased, for the time being, to mark the 
pulsations of the nation’s heart. The fires 
are smouldering in the furnaces, and the 
brawny arms of toil that till the fields and 
dig the mines and carry on the varied in- 
dustries of the republic have paused from 
their labors. All over this broad land, from 
the Lakes to the Gulf, and the Atlantic to 
the Pacific its people are gathering in 
throngs to listen to the fundamental truths 
contained in the immortal Declaration of 
Independence; to contemplate the glorious 
history that has been made by their fathers, 
and to dedicate themselves and their chil- 
dren by renewed vows to the maintenance 
of those principles by which alone the 
nation has been made great and prosperous, 
The bugles of party have sounded a truce, 
and partisanship has yielded place to pa- 
triotism. 

Within the brief limits which it has 
seemed best that I should occupy on this 
occasion, it would be impossible to discuss 
the principles on which our fathers waged 
the revolutionary contest, or to enter upon 
a consideration of the marvelous progress 
that has distinguished our national life 
The pathway of the Union has been a scene 
of struggle and of triumph. Its infancy was 
cradled amid privations and perils. Its 
youth was nurtured and its manhood was 
invigorated by the self denials and activities 
of earnest warfare and revolution. Before 
the completion of its first century it was 


that ever shook the foundations of rightful 
authority; and when it emerged from 
that great contest it found that its national- 
ity had been strengthened, and that a dis- 
turbing and disorganizing element, which 
had been implanted in the very substance 
of its Constitution, was eradicated and de- 
stroyed forever. The strain and tension of 
that terrible conflict had not impaired its 
stability, Civil and religious liberty were 
still secure. The same lofty and_ heroic 
spirit which sustained its founders through- 
out the sufferings and privations of a seven- 
years war for freedom, inspired the hearts 
and nerved the arms of its defenders, and 
its people were bound by stronger ties and 
amore passionate and devoted love to the 
institutions for which their fathers had suf- 
fered and their sons had died. 

The queetions connected with the War of 
the Rebellion are rapidly passing from the 
field of controversy, and issues relating to 
the pressing, material wants of the country 
are demanding attention. The purity of its 
public service is to be cherished and in. 
creased, Its revenues are to be regulated 
and taxation reduced. Its resources are to 
be developed. Its manufactures are to be 
susteined. All its industries gre to be care- 
fully protected, so that labor shall receive 
its due reward and prosperity and honor 
shall walk hand in hand with gqual step 
throughout our broad domein. *Wise and 
prudent legislaticn may uch 
toward such resulte; but. 


called upon to subdue the fiercest rebellion | 


public will, and this must be planted im- 
movably upon the solid rock of public and 
private honor and integrity. Without this 
enduring basis the decrees of courts and 
the enactments of legislatures are powerless. 
The destinies of the nation are in the hands 
of its citizens. If they and their chilaren 
will keep the faith and maintain the virtues 
of their ancestors, no storms or shocks that 
may assail the republic will swerve it from 
its course; but its career shall be glorious, 
and the gracious vision that appeared but 
as a possibility to the loving eyes and 
patient trust of the fathers shall be made a 
living reality, to endure throughout all 
time. 
In that faith and with that prayer I call 
you to the duties and enjoyments of this 
occasion. In the name and on behalf of 
the patriotic citizens of Woodstock, I bid 
you welcome to their hearts and homes. 
In the name of her distinguished son, to 
whose liberality and public spirit this dem- 
onstration is so greatly due, I ask you to 
join with us in the observance of these cer- 
emonies, so that the faith of all of us may 
be strengthened and our loyalty may be re- 
newed. In times gone by the leaders and 
warriors whose strong right arms have 
been extended to defend the Union have 
been with us. Rulers and statesmen, 
scholars and scientists, philanthropists and 
poets, and men whose genius has illuminat- 
ed and whose names have adorned every 
department of society, have taken part in 
this communion of patriotic love. To-day 
we welcome him whose former administra- 
tion of the office of chief magistrate of this 
republic will be known as one of purity 
and -unsullied integrity. We welcome 
those distinguished guests who have come 
to us from beyond the borders of this 
commonwealth and assure them one and 
all that here the memories of the revolution 
are warmly cherished and the fires of pa- 
triotism burn brightly in the hearts of the 
people. 
Ihave been requested to nominate, and 
I do now nominate es president of the day, 
Hon. Orville H. Platt, United States 
Senator from Connecticut. 
Rev. William H. Ward, D.D., of New 
York, offered prayer. 
Hon, Orville H. Platt, of Meriden, U. 8. 
Senator from Connecticut, upon taking the 
chair as President of the day, spoke. as fol- 
lows: 
ADDRESS OF HON. ORVILLE H. PLATT. 
Fex.ow Crrizens oF WinpaM County AND 
Norrneastern Connecticut: I have an an- 
nouncement to make which, in view of the 
intellectual feast which has been provided 
for you to-day, should be a cause of joyful- 
ness rather than of disappointment. I have 
no address to make. This program, I 
think, which announces an address by the 
President of the Day must have been pre- 
pared by our good friend, Mr. Bowen, whea 
it was supposed that my colleague, General 
Hawley, who is a statesman and an orator, 
would occupy the position of president of 
this occasion. General Hawley, however, 
was called abroad, and requested me to take 
his place here to-day, and I appear merely 
as his substitute, and, as in leaving bis 
duties with me he did not leave his address 
[laughter], I know that I shall be excused 
from attempting to make one myself. 
It remains with me merely to. congratu- 
late you upon this perfect day, upon this 











foundatjons..of our greatness; that we 


lation and all statesmanship must stand the 


perfect occasion, upon. these -ecenés in 


green pastures and these still waters; to 
express in advance your thanks to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from other states who 
will charm you with their eloquence and 
instruct you with their thoughts, and in 
whose presence it would scarcely be dec- 
orows for a citizen of Connecticut to oc- 
cupy any great length of time. And so 
without further prelude I shall proceed to 
discharge the very agreeable duties assigned 
to me. 

You are to have an illustration to-day 
of the strength and grandeur of our coun- 
try, and at the same time of its simplicity 
and its freedom which would be possible in 
no other land on the globe. One who for 
four years has been your Chief Magistrate, 
who has occupied a position prouder and 
grander and entailing more dignity and 
more honor than the position of king or em- 
peror, comes before you to-day asa private 
citizen to plead in behalf of national aid to 
education, that citizens of the republic 
may be perpetuated in their intelligence and 
their virtue. As much as you honored him 
as Chief Magistrate and Chief Executive of 
this nation you honor him as one of its 
foremost citizens. [Applause. ] 

I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes. 
[Continued applause. ] 

Upon motion by Hon. G. W. Phillips, the 
audience arose from their seats and gave 
turee cheers for ex-President Hayes. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


ADDRESS BY EX-PRESIDEN? R. B, HAYES. 


Me. Preswwent: I wish to thank Mr. 
Bowen and the other gentlemen who have 
had charge of the arrangements for this 
celebration for the opportunity to repeat 
before this audience some of the considera- 
tions in favor of National Aid to Educa- 
tion. 

When our great civil war ended eighteen 
years ago the work of reconstruction began. 
The main question was how to deal with 
the people of the states which had sup- 
ported secession. The larger part of the 
white people of those states had made war 
against the general Government. The col- 
ored people, four millions in numbers, had 
been loyal, but they had always been slaves. 
The opinion tersely stated by ChiefJustice 
Chase, after a few years discussion in Con- 
gress and before the people, finally pre- 
vailed. He said: ‘‘I am in favor of univer- 
sal amnesty coupled with universal suf- 
frage.” The general judgment as to am- 
nesty was that after the war ended, under 
our system, states could not be perma- 
nently held as conquered provinces. As to 
suffrage, the pithy statement of General 
Sherman was not to be questioned. The 
General, speaking of the enlistment of col- 
ored troops, said: “ After the victory is won, 
the hand that lays down the musket cannot 
be denied the ballot.” Thus it came to 
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followed it. No state will ever again be 
found im arms against the constitutional 
authority of the National Government. 
The union of these states is perpetual, 
and to uphold it will forever hereafter 
be regarded in every part of our country 
as a duty of sacred and lasting obliga- 
tion upon every citizen. Slavery, ‘the 
false and fatal idea that man can hold 
property in man,” will never again have 
a place in the statutes of this or any 
other civilized people. In the celebra- 
tions of this day patriotic citizens will 
not fail gratefully to remember that 
Abraham Lincoln and the Union army 
and the loyal people whom he led have 
settled beyond recall these vital issues 
of the great civil war. If Lincoln and 
the soldiers and citizens who stood stead- 
fastly by him had failed, the Fourth of 
July would bave been to all Americans 
a day of grief and shame and unutter- 
able humiliation. But by their victory 
and its results this day is made more 
glorious than ever before. With the au- 
thority of the National Government estab- 
lished, with slavery abolished, with the 
Union preserved, we can adopt the language 
of Mr. Webster in the great debate, and 
say with undoubting faith, that ‘‘ we have 
high, exciting, gratifying prospects held out 
before us, for us and for our children.” We 
rejoice that these noble prospects and the 
other inestimable blessings of the Union 
triumph in the terrible conflict are not 
hemmed in by state lines nor confined to 
any section of our country. The people of 
the South share in full measure the fruits 
of the victory in the war in which they were 
defeated. We note with unstinted gratifica- 
tion the progress that the South has made 
since the war. We are glad to see a free 
sabor system successfully organized; that 
their material prosperity is perhaps greater 
than ever before; that race prejudices and 
antagonisms are disappearing; that the 
passions and animosities of the war are sub- 
siding; and that the harmony and concord 
and national sentiments of the days of the 
revolution are again returning. 

There is, unhappily however, another 
side to this picture, which is full of interest 
and is of serious import. We have now 
had thirteen years of experience with uni- 
versal suffrage under our amended Consti- 
tution. This experience confirms the often 
quoted and familiar opinions of the fathers 
of the republic. They held that where 
all are citizens and all are voters the 
necessity is imperative, fundamental and 
overwhelming that there should be free ed- 
ucation forall, Ignorant voters are ammuni- 
tion for demagogues. Public and private 
credit, social peace and order, prop- 
erty and life are unsafe in any community 
where the voters who make and execute the 
laws cannot readand write. The fathers to 
whom this day is consecrated on this sub- 
ject spoke often and earnestly and with- 
out a dissenting voice, 

Washington in his farewell address said: 
“It is substantially true that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends 
with more or less force to every species of 
free government. Who, that is a sincere 
friend to it, can look with indifference upon 
attempts to sbake the foundation of the fab- 
ric. Promote then, 4s an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 

Jefferson, in a letter to Lafayette, wrote: 
‘Ignorance and bigotry, like other insani- 
ties, are incapable of self government.” 

To another he wrote: ‘If a nation ex- 
pects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” 

John Adams said: ‘Reformation must 
begin with the people, which can be done 
only in effect in their education. The whole 
people must take upon themselves the edu. 
cation of the whole people and must be will- 
ing to bear the expense of it. . . . If 
nations should“ever be wise, instead of 
erecting thousands of useless offices or en. 
gaging in unmeaning wars, they would 
make @ fundamental maxim of this, that 
epee being should grow up in igno. 

T need not extend these quotations. Dr. 





Franklin, Samuel Adams, John Jay, Hamil- 
ton, Patrick Henry and other patriots of 
the Revolution held and uniformly ex- 
pressed similar opinions. The acts of the 
fathers were no less significant than their 
utterances. Lands were granted to the 
states and reserved in the territories for 
educational purposes from the founda- 
tion of the Government. These acts were 
recommended and approved by Washing- 
ton and the other early presidents. The 
most important act of the Congress of the 
Confederation after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was the ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the northwest territory. 
This ordinance contained the following 
article: ‘* Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good gowernment and the 
happiness of mankind, scnoo1s AND THE 
MEANS OF EDUCATION SHALL FOREVER BE EN- 
COURAGED.” 

In pursuance of this article extensive 
grants of land were made by appropriate 
legislation for the support of general edu- 
cation among the people of the states of 
the old northwest territory. 

This ordinance and the legislation under 
it, with their great fundamental principles 
of governmental duty and private right, have 
stood_the test of experience. After almost 
a century of trial, we are still able to say 
with the historian of the ordinance that, 
‘never probably in the history of the world 
did a measure of legislation so accurately 
fulfil, and yet so mightily exceed the antici- 
pations of the legislator. The ordinance 
has been well described as having been a 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night 
in the settlement and government of the 
northwestern states. When the settlers 
went into the wilderness they found the law 
already there. It was impressed upon the 
soil itself, while it yet bore up nothing but 
the forest.” , 

The five prosperous commonwealths that 
have grown up as if by magic upon this 
territory contained at the last census almost 
twelve millions of people, and their progress 
is still unabated. 

In view of the impressive declarations of 
the fathers, and of their solemn official 
acts, we need not pause to demonstrate the 
importance of popular education to free in- 
stitutions, nor to show that the subject is 
within the scope of the constitutional au- 
thority of the National Government. 


Unfortunately that principle which was 
the corner-stone of the institutions which 
Washington and Jefferson and the Conti- 
nental Congress sought to establish in the 
northwest territory was ommitted in the 
measures adopted for the reconstruction of 
the South. Those measures established 
universal suffrage. The principles of the 
fathers require that they should also have 
provided for universal education. This 
would have been comparatively unimportant 
if the number of illiterate voters had been 
small. The vast extent of the evil is now 
only too well known. The total number of 
men of voting age who could not read and 
write in the late slave-holding states was 
in 1870 one million one hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand. In 1880 the number of 
illiterate voters had increased to one mil- 
lion three hundred and fifty-five thousand. 
In each of eight southern states the illiter- 
ate voters exceed in number the majority 
of votes ever cast even at the mostexciting 
elections. Most seriously important of all, 
the illiterate voters of the South have in the 
last ten years increased almost two hundred 
thousand. Thisincrease of ignorant voters 
alone exceeds the number of votes cast in 
any one of twenty of the states at the last 
presidential election, 


It will not, I trust, be thought that I 
would disparage the efforts that have been 
made since the war by the churches, by 
philanthropic associations, and by individ- 
uals to uplift the colored people of the 
South. Far from it. The figures of the 
census are spread before you to show the 
magnitude of the work we are considering, 
and to show that it can be dealt with only 
by the whole power of our now united 
people. Under slavery there could be no 
system of free schools. The general educa. 
tion both of white people and of colored 
people was’ wholly neglected. Only the 
large property holders of the South were 
provided with educational facilities. They 
bad in their own states schools, academies, 
and colleges, and the best colleges of the 


North and the universities of Europe were 
open to them; but when the war ended the 
impoverishment of the South was more 
complete and disastrous than ever before 
befell a wealthy and civilized community. 
Their lands remained ; but they were wast- 
ed by the ravages of war. Their labor 
system was destroyed, and their currency 
and credits perished with the Confederacy. 
Without capital, without credit, without a 
labor system, and burdened with debt, they 
were in no condition to establish free schools. 
The colored people were eager to learn. 
To them education was a badge of freedom; 
but encumbered with we know not how 
many centuries of barbarism behind them, 
and certainly with two or three cen- 
turies of bondage, they were utterly 
helpless to do anything which presupposes 
knowledge and experience in relation to 
the complex methods and organizations of 
social life in highly civilized communities. 

The difficulties of the situation in the 
South are manifestly due to slavery. The 
illiteracy of large masses of blacks and 
whites, the lack of familiarity with school 
organization, the indifference and hostility 
to education, the impoverishment of the late 
slave-holders and the inability of the colored 
people to bear the expense of schools, either 
public or private, are all results of slavery, 
and stand like a wall in the way of educa- 
tional progress. 

Ido not debate the question who was 
responsible for slavery. It is perhaps 
enough to say that the Union and Constitu- 
tion breathed into this nation the breath of 
life. To the Union and to the Constitu- 
tion we are indebted for our present pros- 
perity, power, and prestige and the still 
more inspiring future which lies before us. 
The Union and the Constitution to which 
we owe all that we are and have been, con. 
tained and recognized slavery. All who 
took part in forming the Union or in fram- 
ing the Constituticn, all who maintained 
them down to the war which brought eman- 
cipation are in some degree and in some 
sense responsible for slavery. The only 
American citizens who are in no way re- 
sponsible for slavery and its consequences 
are the sons of Africa. ‘They are here by 
the crimes of our ancestors and the misfor. 
tunes of theirs.” And it is especially these 
colored people who now eagerly and with 
uplifted hands implore the nation for that 
light which education alone can give, and 
without which they cannot discharge the 
duties which the Constitution requires by 
making them citizens and voters. 

In the history of popular education noth- 
ing is better settled than this: The only 
power able to establish and support an 
efficient system of universal education is the 
Government. In the South, by reason of 
slavery and its pernicious legacies, to pro- 
vide for the free education of all by state 
authority is simply impossible. The col- 
ored people were held in bondage, and 
therefore in ignorance, under the Constitu- 
tion of the nation. They were set free and 
made citizens and voters by the most 
solemn expression of the nation’s will, and 
now, therefore, the duty to fit them by edu- 
cation for citizenship and suffrage is de- 
volved upon the whole people. 

The Southern States, with commendable 
zeal, have begun the work. The best 
minds in those states support it. The in- 
telligent and able general agents of the 
Peabody fund, of the Slater fund, and of 
many philanthropic enterprises in the South, 
all concur in reporting that the educational 
work of the Southern state governments is 
generally in capable and trustworthy hands. 
What is now needed is pecuniary aid—that 
aid which the nation is abundantly able to 
furnish. Ignorance, if widespread, any- 
where in our country imperils the welfare 
of every other part of the United States and 
of the whole nation. To educate all the 
citizens of. the United States is at 
once our highest duty and our 
highest interest. Education is the friend of 
whatever is most to be desired in civilized 
society. It is hostile only to that which is 
bad. There is no safe foundation for free 
governments without it. Let me, in conclu- 
sion, recall to your minds weighty words 
spoken fifty years ago by Edward Everett: 

‘“‘Wehave in the order of Providence 
allied ourselves to a family of sister com- 
munities. We have called them into a full 





partnership in the Government; the course 





of events has put crowns on their heads and 
scepters in their hands; and we must abide 
the result.” 

The real government in this counjry is 
that of opinion, and with the means and 
authority for universal education in our 
hands, it is ‘‘optional with us whether the 
power to which we have subjected our- 
selves shall be a power of intelligence or of 
ignorance; a reign of reflectionand reason, 
or of reckless strength; a reign of darkness 
or of light.” 

To complete reconstruction and regenera- 
tion in the South the only force now left to 
the Government or the people is popular 
education. Let national aid to this good 
cause be withheld no longer. Let it be 
given by wise measures based on sound 
principles and carefully guarded. But let 
it be given promptly, generously and with- 
out stint, to the end that the whole Ameri- 
can people, of every race and of every 
nationality, may be reared up to the full 
stature of manhood required for intelligent 
self-government under'our republican in- 
stitutions. 


Tue Presipent of THE Day: Iam sure 
that a Connecticut audience on a day like 
this, especially in a town like Woodstock, 
which preserves as much, perhaps mére 
than any other, of the characteristics of 
early Connecticut civilization, may well re- 
call the illustrious list of great men of 
which Connecticut may boast—statesmen, 
soldiers, jurists, publicists, divines; but 
among all the great names there is no one 
more endearingly woven into Connecticut’s 
history or memory, which is more lovingly 
cherished by Connecticut than the name of 
that eminent man, Leonard Bacon. [Ap- 
plause.}] And you are now to listen toa 
poem by his son, one who bears his name 
and who, by his attainments, bis principles 
and his talents, bears it worthily and well. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, of Norwich. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Rey. Lzonarp Woorsgy Bacon, D.D.: 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the words 
of commemoration which you have spekex, 
which would have been delightful to my 
father if he could have known that they 
would be uttered concerning him in his 
father’s native town. [Applause. ] 








PRELUDE. 


WOODSTOCK, JULY 4TH, 1883, 





BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.I. 


A sone for the land’s independence ! 
A lyric for liberty’s festival ! 

For the days of the dog-star’s ascendence, 
The humors and heats medi-estival. 


Cast off every canon esthetical, 
The labor and bondage of rhyming ! 
Shout for freedom and license poetical ! 
Turn somersets, bells, in your chiming ! 


Prance, Pegasus, prance! "Tis a jolly day 
When Apollo and Pallas are rollicking, 

All the nymphs on Parnassus keep holiday, 
And the Naiads and Dryads are frolicking. 


This day no coy Muse shall embarrass me 
In turning my verses and strophes, 

Nor the gripings of envy shall harass me, 
Beholding Miltiades’ trophies. 


I leave to the poets the laurels 
Of Phoebus and Pallas and Venus, 
And abandon the fame and the quarrels 
Of hoc irritabile genus. 


I quit the chill borders of Helicon 

For Woodstock’s sweet, rustical greenery, 
And do honest labor (as well I can) 

At the crank of the rhyming machinery. ° 


Of heroes we'll speak, as our wont it is, 

When we tell of our country’s best mercies ; 
But not in the accents and quantities 

Of pompous heroical verses. 


We'll sing in plain song of plain people, 
In the measure they loved when they thun- 
dered— : 
What time the bell stopped in the steeple— 
The worshipful notes of “Old Hundred.” 


And if to my long-meter canticle 
You listen with scornful impatience 
As a stave from the Yankee conventicle, 
Unworthy such stately occasions, 


Say, at least,that: ‘“‘His theme was a grand 
one— 
Those earliest prophets of freedom, 
Who never their hope would abandon 
Of One in dyed garments from Edom. 
“ At midnight they waited for morning; 
They hoped against hope for a better day; 
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And their hearts were made sick with the 
scorning 
Of the scoffers who scoffed in the latter day. 


“‘ There were brave men before Agamemnon 


& 







Little known to centennial lyrics. 
Hardly fair to bestow upon them none 
Of our Fourth of July panegyrics.” 


*Twere a theme fit for Pindar or Homer! 

But who is this rhymster? D’ye know him? 
The title he gave’s a misnomer. 

You can hardly call this thing a poem. 


Just see Mr. Bowen and show him— 

It is no more than right he should know it— 
When he wants a first-quality poem 

He must hire a professional poet. 





POEM. 


They leveled down the nameless graves 
In Plymouth’s drear and frosty sand, 

And eastward looked across the waves, 
And mused of home and fatherland. 


They reared no tell-tale monument 

From which the savage foe might guess, 
As stealthily he came and went, 

How fast their ranks were growing less. 


In secret slept their heroes dead, 

And broken hearts and wistful eyes 
Sought not to mark the unknown bed 

With ‘‘Sleeps in hope” or “‘ Here he lies,” 


In loving hearts their epitaphs 
Were writ, more rich than sculptured tomb, 
Mid dreams of England’s restful graves, 
And thoughts of home ; sweet thoughts of 
home. 


They scanned the Eastern sky alway, 
As watchers watch for dawn, to hail 

More fair than flush of purpling day 
The dawning of some friendly sail. 


Ob! fair to-day, from Plymouth hight, 
To watch the ocean’s changeful smiles, 

And see the ships in countless flight, 
Like sea-birds over tropic isles! 


In vain they seek, with weary eye, 
Through all that waste immensity, 

One sail—and find, for sole reply, 
The laughter of the glittering sea. 


So night wore on to morn—how slow! 

And northward crept the tardy Spring ; 
The Mayflower bloomed beside the snow 

And song-birds flocked on homeward wing. 


And sweeter than the song of birds, 
And kindlier than the vernal rain, 

Came sailing o’er the sea the words 
That made the Pilgrims glad again. 


The good ship came, the good ship went ; 
But still the Pilgrim hearts abode, 
Choosing with joy the banishment 
That shut them up alone with God. 


And while they watched the lessening ship, 
From out the new King James’s text 
They read aloud, with quivering lip, 
God’s Word for this world and the next : 


‘‘Truly, if these had had a mind, 
They to the land whence they came forth 
Might have returned. Themselves they find 
Strangers and pilgrims in the earth. 


From far away beholding, these ” 

(Thus saith the word), ‘all died in faith, 
Receiving not the promises, 

But trusting what the Scripture saith. 


‘Who do such things make manifest 
They seek a country yet untrod; 
And Abraham’s God, the ever blest, 
Is not ashamed to be their God. 


‘Wherefore be steadfast, well-beloved ! 
The time of our sojourning’s short. 
By faith, when we are duly proved, 
We shall obtain a good report. 


‘And doubt not He who spreads our board 
In presence of our enemies, 
And leads our pilgrim footsteps toward 
His city founded in the skies, 


‘‘Can on our poor foundations build 

A Christian nation to his praise, 
And make our nameless graves to yield 

Fruit to the glory of his grace.” 


Vainly on Burial Hill we search 
To find some work of Pilgrim hands, 
The timbers of their fortress church 
Have moldered to the drifting sands, 


But the foundations they began, 

How deeply sunk !| how firm! how broad ! 
Compacted of the rights of man 

. Fast bonded in the law of God, 


We trace upon the Mayflower’s scroll 

The lines of. their prophetic thought, 
And watch the centuries unroll 

The great fulfilment God hath wrought. _ 
Not for-the glory of royal James, : 
' With loftier hope they took the pen 


And wrote above their humble names, 
‘ We, in the name of God, Amen.” 


No lesser praise for them we ask 

Than quaint old Mather’s classi: word : 
‘Theirs was the task”—how great the task !— 
‘¢To build a nation for the Lord!” * 


And when, to-day, we speak of those 
Who made this nation free and blest, 

We think of Plymouth’s desert snows 
And write their names above the rest, 


And near them write that later band, 
Of gentler title, courtlier grace, 

Who gave wise heart and willing hand 
For guarding Freedom’s hiding-place. 


How high-born Winthrop, sire and son, 
Wrested, by wisdom, not by might, 

From the wise fool on England’s throne 
The warrant ofa nation’s right. 


And fearing not the royal wrath 

Brought the prized parchments o’er the sea, 
To guard the new and untried path 

Of the fair nation yet to be ; 


Around these freedom-guarded hights 
The forms of solemn use to draw, 
And fortify eternal rights 
With muniments of ancient law. 


So, when perfidious king and court 
Reached forth the charters to revoke, 
Was every rock a freeman’s fort, 
And every heart a Charter-Oak. 


These the true fathers of the land, 
Ere burst the flame of Henry’s words, 
Or Putnam armed his plowman hand, 
Or Gates and Wooster ground their swords ; 


Long ere, in goodly Lebanon, 
The governor of the steadfast state 
Sat face to face with Washington, 
And hand in hand with Lafayette. 


All honor then, from tongue and pen, 
Whene’er our annual thanks we pay, 

To these, the Independence men 
Before the Independence Day. 


Tell of stout Endicott’s renown, 
Who, in his valor for the Lord, 

Hauled the brave flag of England down 
And slashed the cross out with his sword. 


And tell of Guilford’s William Leete, 

Who stretched the state’s right arm to hide 
In many a wilderness retreat 

The vengeance-hunted regicide, 


And told the bearers of the ban, 

Signed and broad-sealed, “ that tender thing, 
The conscience of an honest man, 
Is full as royal as a king.” 


And tell—‘‘ No, rhymster, wait and catch 
Your breath a moment, by your leave.” 
I see you glancing at your watch ; 
I feel the chairman twitch my sleeve. 


‘We should be charmed, I’m sure, to hear 
Your somewhat long-spun lyric through ; 
But there are poets to appear— 
Some real poets—after you. 


“There’s he beneath whose priestly spells 
The forests crystallize to stones, 
The tree-tops swing cathedral bells, 
The brooks reply in organ tones. 


“To him the ocean’s roar and hush 
Liturgic melody descants ; 
And sobered bobolink and thrush 
Intone the strictly Anglian chants. 


“To him the future minster-piles 
Hid in these stern, unquarried rocks, 
Unfold their long-stretched naves and aisles— 
I need not name our Cleveland Coxe, 


“And he who hides ’neath Quaker gray 
The glittering armor of the knight 
Fiercest and bravest in the fray, 
When weapons clashed for Truth and Right ; 


“Who made the Merrimac so long 
Nameless, unsung, henceforth to flow 
Like olden streams of classic song— 
The Avon and the Mincio; 


‘Who taught her fields sweet hymns of thanks, 
Her mills the songs of sturdy deeds, 
And turned the cat-tails on her banks 
To murmur like Sicilian reeds, 


“Who shamed us from our calm retreats 

To strike for stricken righteousness, 

And made the stones of Boston streets 
Cry out-when freemen held their peace. 


‘‘ And when the stormy clouds were massed, 
And hopes of peace were fled afar, ° 
He seized the trump and blew the blast, — 
The awful-blast of righteous war. 


“ And victory came, and o’er the land | 
He hymned the thankful nation’s joys, 
~* Tantus labor erat pro Christo condere gentem,” 


wera persed 


we have tender consciences, 





haa Me hae. 


And Peace and Freedom hand in hand, 
Danced to the music of his voice. 


‘*He whose intrepid heart defied 
All threats of men, in evil days, 
Shrinks, like a timorous girl, to hide 
His gray head from a nation’s praise,” 


Yes; Mr. Chairman, I forbear 
My toilsome numbers to rehearse, 
And hush my useless strain to hear 
The cygnet-notes of Whittier’s verse. 


At the conclusion of the poem there were 
repeated calls for Mrs. Hayes, in response to 
which the wife of the ex-President, was 
presented to the audience amid continued 
applause. 

Tue Presipent oF THE Day: I now have 
the pleasure of introducing to you one who 
hardly needs an introduction, Senator Nel- 
son W. Aldrich, of Providence? who lives 
nearer to you than either of your senators. 
I need only say of him to you that in him- 
self he is a grand illustration of what is pos- 
sible by our civilization for an American 
New England boy, and, if his state be small, 
we will not taunt him with it here to-day; 
but we will suffer him quietly to lap over 
into Connecticut and to speak even for all 
New England. (Applause. ] 





NEW ENGLAND. 





BY THE HON. NELSON W. ALDRIOH, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM RHODE ISLAND, 





The New England village was the home 
of the best phase of New England life. 
From the portals of the village church and 
from the open doors of the village school- 
house the men went forth who molded 
the destinies of a people and gave form and 
substance to a new civilization. 

In these calm and peaceful rural com- 
munities there were few influences to 
weaken the teachings of faith and piety, of 
liberty and learning, which the fathers 
adopted as unerring guides for time and 
eternity. 

In this typical New England village, 
whose character and repose have never 
been disturbed by the changes of time, on 
this anniversary so often given up to lessons 
of the past, it is proper that we should de- 
vote a portion at least of our time to the 
revival of memories of our own New England 
history and achievements. With such sur- 
roundings and on such an occasion we 
might well point with pardonable pride to 
the deeds and thoughts which have given 
New England sucha prominent place in 
the nation. 

These furnish a theme worthy of the 
grandest occasion. But the story is too 
familiar to you to require any extended 
recital by me. It is engraved upon the 
heart of every true son of New England. 
It has been illumined by the eloquence and 
genius of masters in oratory and literature, 
and I feel justified in turning aside from 
this pleasing and inspiring picture to ask 
that you will, in the light of the lessons of 
patriotism and progress which it affords, 
briefly examine some of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the present hour, 

The great changes which have taken and 
are now taking place in New England life 
impose new and difficult duties upon those 
who are in any sense responsible for the 
conduct of its affairs and for the successful 
perpetuity of its institutions. Some of 
these changes have materially affected the 
structure of our society. The yision of 
more attractive fields in which success may 
be won by energy and courage has kept 
up the continuous emigration of our young 
men. 

These have carried the spirit of New Eng- 
land civilization into every land. Com. 
munities throughout the world have felt 
the impulse of their energy and the impress 
of their character. Wherever great diffi- 
culties were to be overcome, or great enter- 
prises to be forwarded, some son of New 
England was found ready to respond. In 
all parts of our own country they have built 


multiplying New England homes. in fairer 
fields and with more favorable surroundings, 
This emigration has indeed secomplished 
much for the name and honor of New Eng- 
land; but it has been a severe drain upon 
her vital forces. 
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up states founded on our traditional love of. 
liberty and fear of God, reproducing, and, | 


away from us a full share of mental and 
physical vigor, and the depletion caused 
by the outflow has not been repaired ihe iat: 
the’ natural increase of native stock, m 
less by the character of our immigrants, 
who, as a rule, have not belonged to the 
educated classes. The latter haye been 
largely made up of intelligent foreign labor- 
ers and their families, who have sought 
homes in New England on account of the 
advantages of its institutions and to ob- 
tain here better employment and education. 
The fact that the volume of our population 
has gradually augmented is owing largely 
to the rapid increase in the numbers of 
this class and their descendants, So rap- 
idly is the change in the character of our 
population taking place that itis safe to 
predict that within a time not greatly be- 
yond the period of the next national census, 
persons of foreign parentage will constitute 
a majority of the entire population of New 
England. This fact may furnish the occa- 
sion for disquiet, if the process of assimila- 
tion so necessary to make us a homogene- 
ous people should at any time, from any 
cause, fail to do its work. Thus far, fortu- 
nately for us, alarge share of these people 
have become imbued with New England 
ideas, have borne voluntary allegiance to 
our traditional spirit and policy and have 
shown a genuine interest in our continued 
prosperity and well-being. 


Notwithstanding our constantly increasing 
expenditures for educational purposes, the 
percentage of illiteracy in New England, as 
shown by the last census, was greater than 
the average for the other Northern and 
Northwestern states. Of this mass of illit- 
eracy, however, 84 per cent. was contrib- 
uted by persons of foreign birth, and while 
of the native whites but 1.4 per cent. of their 
total number were illiterate, the iliterates 
among foreigners constituted 21.2 per cent. 
of that class, 

The difficulty of dealing with the import- 
ant problems suggested by these conditions 
is increased by the tendency of our popula- 
tion to concentrate in large cities and 
towns, where itis much more difficult to 
initiate reforms and to secure wise and 
economical government. 

We should constantly endeavor to awaken 
and strengthen in the minds of those who 
have been so freely admitted into our house- 
hold the desire for education and a feeling 
of loyalty to New England principles. We 
have in good faith given them a fraternal 
welcome to the land of our fathers, which 
is to be henceforth, with its rich fruit of 
associations, a common country, a common 
heritage to their descendants as to ours. 
Let us then all strive to avoid the evils which 
ignorance surely entails. As brothers, let 
us together learn the worth of intelligence, 
sobriety and virtue, and together enjoy the 
rewards of peace, prosperity and happiness. 

The world’s history is full of examples, 
few of them in New England fortunately, 
of the ease with which ignorant men have 
been duped by designing and unscrupulous 
pretenders, who have played upon their 
passions and prejudices for selfish purposes. 
The life of a free commonwealth depends 
upon the intelligence of the people. The 
rule of ignorance forebodes decay and fore- 
tells dissolution, 

Simultaneously with these changes in © 
population we are brought face to face with 
a still more important revolution in the 
business world. In most of the affairs of 
life we find it is necessary to abandon the 
paths we have followed for many genera- 
tions and to seek the new ways through 
unfamiliar fields which modern science is 
pointing out. The methods by which our 
material success in the past has been 
achieved are fast becoming obsolete. In— 
manufactures, on which we asa community 
are so largely dependent, we find such great 
changes growing out of improvements in 
machinery and the manipulation of materials 
that the manufacturer who clings to the old 
modes is doomed to speedy and disastrous 
failure. In the mercantile and prep 
world changes scarcely less radical 
taken place. The limits which Nature | 
placed on our opportunities, by oe us ; 

oft from those agricultural pursuits that are 
now rapidly building up a magnificent em- 
pire in the West, confine us to the con- 
tested fields I have named, in which there 
is the gi 
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for superiority, with all the world for rivals, 
if we fail, it will be from neglect to grasp 
the new condition of affairs and from want 
of knowledge of the new elements of suc- 
cess. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties I have 
suggested, I do not, by any means, believe 
that the decadence of New England, so 
confidently predicted by a class of states- 
men in the last generation has commenced. 
I do not fear her destruction or decrepitude 
either from internal deeay or external hos- 
tility. Itis true that our political power 
and relative importance as a section are 
gradually diminishing, and that with 26 per 
cent. of the whole population of the coun- 
try in 1790 we had but 8 per cent. in 1880. 
But our political influence and supremacy 
in past days did not depend upon numbers, 
but upon the character of our representa- 
tives in the national councils. Then, as 
now, we had nothing to ask of the general 
Government, which would not promote the 
general good. Then, as now, we had no 
distinctive industries or interests which 
could be destroyed by hostile legislation 
without involving the country in general 
ruin. 

The relative importance of New England 
as a commercial and financial center is also 
decreasing. The unparalleled growth of 
the West in wealth and resources has ren- 
dered that section to a considerable extent 
independent of us. Money is often as abund- 
ant and rates nearly as low in Chicago, 
Cincinnati and St, Louis, as in Boston, 
Providence and Hartford. But changes of 
this kind are inevitable and are not to be 
deplored; and even the more important 
changes to which I have alluded furnish no 
cause for despondency or despair. 

They should rather be incentives for re- 
newed effort and greater vigilance. They 
should cause us to look with more care for 
the agencies which will enable us to meet 
the exacting demands of the present. By far 
the most important of these agencies can 
be secured by the more thorough and prac- 
tical, and therefore better and more efficient 
education of our young men. For unless 
those who must bear the shock of the bat- 
tle are thoroughly equipped with all the 
weapons and provided with all the de- 
fenses of modern warfare, failure is cer- 
tain. 

The purpose of education should be to 
fit men for the actual work of life. There 
is a growing impression among men of 
the highest intelligence and the best 
knowledge of affairs that our schools 
and colleges to some extent fail in answer- 
ing this purpose and that the methods in 
use by them should have careful and com- 
prehensive revision. These belong to a 
period and were adopted to meet the re- 
quirements of an age entirely unlike our 
own. We cannot, of course, expect our 
schools and colleges to complete the work 
of education; for they have fulfilled their 
mission when the foundations are properly 
and securely laid. We have a right to ask 
that no portion of the valuable years spent 
in preparatory studies—time so precious 
that its great advantages if lost are lost 
forever—shall be dedicated to the acquire- 
ment of the useless, or to the formulation 
and rehearsal of theories which have been 

‘ exploded by actual experience or by the 
demonstrations of modern discoveries. 

Greater attention should be given to liv- 
ing, vital questions, especially to all depart- 
ments of physical science, and to modern 
languages, to German and French as well 
as English, as a complete mastery of all 
these is necessary to obtain a full knowledge 
of the best thoughts and of the most valu- 
able discoveries of the era of unexampled 
intellectual and scientific activity in whicb 
we live. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
requisite mental discipline, one of the most 
important ends sought in education, may 
not be as well obtained by pursuing these 
studies of immediate practical value as by 
poring over the classics. 

I would not, by any means, underrate the 
advantages to those who can afford it of a 
tiorough classical education. No man can 
fail to admire the finished grace and schol- 
arly elegance which it often imparts.. 

We have in New England a Glass, coni- 
stantly increasing in numbers, of young 
men of wealth and taste, from whom we 

have a right to expect much in thé way of 





broadening and deepening the channels of 
our thought, who can afford in life to follow 
their own inclination. Such of this class as 
desire to withdraw from the conflicts of a 
busy and selfish world and incline to a life 
of pure scholarship, to enter the delightful 
walks of polite literature, or the restful 
realms of historic and philosophic inquiry, 
may find the full measure of Latin and 
Greek administered by our colleges to be of 
use. But to that other, much larger, and 
in many respects more fortunate class, 
whose tastes Jead them into professions 
where they are brought into contact with 
active life, or who decide to enter the busi- 
ness world, to engage in commercial, mer- 
cantile, or manufacturing pursuits, as well 
as to those who are dependent for support 
and existence upon their own labor and 
resources, it is important to secure a prac- 
tical education and to use it a practical way. 


This is equally important to that smaller 
class who are disposed to take up the use- 
ful study of the theory and practice of gov- 
ernment or to cnter the disturbed and un- 
certain field of politics. 

In the subdivision of labor found to be 
necessary for the proper investigation of 
the widening expanse of knowledge the 
superior value of special education has been 
proven. 

Such an education, call it technical or 
what you will, which involves a wide range 
of studies and an accurate knowledge of 
natural laws and of the intricate relations 
of physical forces, cannot be narrow or 
superficial; and the man who makes him- 
self an acknowledged master of the special 
branch or branches of knowledge necessary 
for success in his own chosen vocation is 
well educated. 

There is a great disposition on the part of 
our educated young men to crowd into a 
few professions or callings. There are, to- 
day, in all our cities and large towns, great 
numbers of young lawyers and doctors with- 
out remunerative practice, who can never 
rise above mediocrity in their profession. 
There are a much larger number seeking 
clerkships in stores and banks, or employed 
in situations of this kind for compensation 
which does not afford adequate means of 
subsistence. These callings are highly 
honorable, furnishing ample opportunities 
for the success of superior ability and 
energy; but there are many other callings, 
equally honorable, where the prospects of 
success, with the same natural abilities, 
either in the way of emoluments or of posi- 
tion, are very much greater. There is an 
active demand, which is very far from being 
fully supplied, for men who can apply scien- 
tific knowledge to the useful arts; for good 
chemists, designers, engravers, engineers, 
skilled in mining or mechanism, railway 
superintendents and managers, managers 
and overseers in manufacturing establish- 
ments; and for skilled mechanics of every 
kind. Many a young man is nowemployed 
as a clerk, at from ten to twelve dollars per 
week, who, with proper training, could find 
equally respectable and heathful employ- 
ment, with better chance for advancement, 
as overseer in a cotton or woolen mill at 
from twenty to thirty dollars per week. I 
would say to our young men: Do not 
allow yourself from any false notions of re- 
spectability, to drift into subordinate posi- 
tions from which you will find no means of 
extrication, and where you will become 
mere machines; but rather fit yourselves to 
become leaders of men by courageously 
grappling with and mastering the forces by 
which the world is moved. 

Our forefathers came upon the stage of 
action in an age best known for its intoler- 
ance and bigotry. Their most important 
work was the creation and development of 
a system of government having for its cen- 
tral idea the absolute security of civil and 
religious liberty. This work, which com- 
menced with the first draft of the compact 
signed on board the ‘ Mayflower,” was in 
itself and in its results the greatest achieve- 
ment of a century and New England’s 
most valuable gift to the country and to 
the world. 

In the active search after truth and 
knowledge, which distinguishes our age, 
we should prove ourselves worthy descend- 
ants of illustrious sires, by assuming con- 
spicdous leadership in a movement which 
promises so much for the welfare of man- 
kind. 





The spirit of freedom, which was aroused 
by persecutions and sufferings in another 
land, which has been preserved in war and 
in peace by the struggles and achievements 
of nearly three centuries, which has lighted 
up the pages of our history and made itself 
manifest in the civil polity of a great na- 
tion, descends to us as a priceless inherit- 
ance. On you devolves the responsibility 
of preserving and transmitting this legacy 
unimpaired; and this is no ordinary task. 
For it you need all the inspiration which 
can be gathered from the glories of the past 
or hopes for the future; all the force and 
strength of a trained and vigorous matur- 
ity; and, above all, you should seek Divine 
guidance and protection, as without these 
al] human efforts are fruitless. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Tue Presipent oF THE Day: Whatever 
other causes there may have been for the 
growth and grandeur of this nation, I am 
persuaded that the main cause of all is that 
the American people have not forgotten the 
God of the Puritans, God over all, blessed 
forever; and whatever causes may in the 
future contribute to our perpetuity and our 
power we must trust first and most of all 
to that same God. It is eminently proper, 
therefore, that on this National Anniversary 
Day we should be addressed by one of the 
most prominent of the country’s theologians, 
one whose hymns have become as familiar 
as household words, and whose fame as a 
divine is scarcely less across the Atlantic 
than in his own country. I have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you Bishop Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe. [Applaure.] 





NATIONAL PERPETUITY. 





BY BISHOP A. OLEVELAND OOXE, D.D, 


This day is a festival of peace. Not im- 
properly we celebrated our hundredth anni- 
versary seven years ago, dating our Nation- 
ality from the epoch of our independence 
asserted; but more truly it should be com- 
puted from the year of Independence 
achieved. For it is by the arts of peace that 
a nation grows and lives, and I am glad that 
this was implied in that noble exposition of 
products of industry, which so significantly 
was made the token of our nationality and 
the crown of our first century. To-day we 
celebrate the peace from which our nation 
has sprung and by which it has been so 
highly developed and so vigorously main- 
tained. For, thank God, we have been a 
peaceful people; not incapable of warfare, 
as melancholy exceptions have sternly dem- 
onstrated; yet it is a century of peace that 
began at this time, when our patriot fathers 
hung up their firelocks over the hearth of 
their homes, and once more turned to the 
plow and the reaper’s hook. One hundred 
years ago they saw the first Fourth of July 
which was a holiday. A remnant was still 
in the camp, but thousands had been sent 
home on a furlough, from which they were 
never recalled. The enemy still lingered on 
our shores. New York was not yet evacu- 
ated, but peace had been proclaimed and 
peace was already enjoyed. That happy 
Fourth of July saw the veteran freed from 
his tattered uniform, regaling himself and 
his children under the old roof-tree planted 
by his grandfather perhaps in the days of 
Queen Anne. That day the bells rang and 
the cannon thundered harmlessly, and 
music, rude but merry, made glad the 
morning and thenight. That day, I fear, 
the schoolboy began the firing of squibs and 
rockets, and that day, I am still more sure, 
began the custom, ‘‘more honored in the 
breach than in the observance,” of turgid 
eloquence and windy rhetoric, setting forth 
our revolutionary glories and the hights 
amid the stars to which our soaring eagle 
was sure to mount. Pardonable at that 
time, all this became intolerable as 
time went on, and the spread-cagle cele- 
bration of this holiday has long been 
a by-word andareproach. The day itself 
has been rapidly sinking into contempt, 
loaded as it has been with associations any- 
thing but festive; with records of terrible 
accidents and explosions; conflagrations 
and deplorable losses of life and limb; 
above all with the malodorous smell of 
Chinesé crackers and the not less unsavory 
breath of oratory that emitted little but noise 
and fury, signifying nothing. Thanks to 
the citizen who has called us to Woodstock 





tolearn how to celebrate this day for an- 
other hundred years in a manner less un- 
worthy of a great people. Hereafter let us 
speak and hear less of glories and more of 
duties; and let us conspire together to 
‘* keep the peace,” to preserve peace and to 
perpetuate it. I am glad our peaceful poet 
contributes the ode for the day. Peaceful 
he is by his creed and by his amiable and 
loving nature; but I am not sorry to have a 
chance to say that he must answer to his 
conscience as he can for the fact that he 
has made others warlike. He is like the 
trumpeter in the fable, who cried for 
quarter, protesting that he was a non-com- 
batant. ‘‘ Ah,” said his captors, ‘‘ but you 
set others on!” So the lyrics of Whittier 
have made battalions of soldiers. When I 
saw them on their march through Balti- 
more, I said to myself: ‘‘A Quaker set them 
on.” We are reminded, then, that our fore- 
fathers, under God, created a nation. It 
has been preserved for a century, by three 
generations of men, among the survivors of 
which we are numbered. On us falls the 
duty of contributing, each in his own degree, 
of what we so justly to the perpetuation, 
regard as our goodly inheritance. Stand- 
ing upon a moral eminence this day, we 
can look backward and forward, and sur- 
veying a wide field of experiences, we may 
also discern our perils. What must we do 
to make perpetual our existence as a na- 
tion? How shall we make it happy? How 
shall we make it useful to our fellow-men; 
a light-house to the world? 


A people once created grows great and 
perpetuates itself by cherishing its tradi- 
tions, This fact Iplace in the foreground, 
because it justifies our gathering here 
on this great anniversary. Oral traditions 
have their place and purpose, We are 
here to do justice to a worthy ancestry, re- 
calling their honorable memories, reflecting 
on the maxims which they illustrated in 
their lives and bequeathed to their chil- 
dren, and asking ourselves, in all candor, 
whether we are such as they meant their 
children to be. We are here, I trust, to 
catch fresh inspirations of fidelity to our 
duties as Americans and to animate one 
another with ennobling views of what we 
may do and ought to do to be worthy of 
our sires. A classic hero brags of the men 
of hisown generation and is not ashamed 
to assert: ‘‘We are greatly superior to our 
fathers.” It might do for the old heathen 
tosuy so. They lived nearer to the tad- 
pole and monkey ancestors of whom we hear 
so much lately. But Americans of this age 
had better be modest. We know many 
things unknown and unsuspected by the 
wisest and most sagacious of the last centu- 
ry. We stand on the shoulders of those 
giants. We work with the _ tools 
they had to fashion on the anvil and 
melt out of the ore and dig from 
the mine. If we are great, it is 
perhaps because they were so much great- 
er. Ido not know that Morse, with his 
telegraph, deserves more credit than Frank- 
lin flying his kite. I am not sure that 
Grant and Sherman, handling men in 
masses, and throwing them irresistibly 
upon batteries belching fire and protected 
by screaming shells, are greater than War- 
ren and his handful of volunteers, armed 
with old fowling pieces and working all 
night with spade and pick-ax to retard the 
foe and save their scanty supply of powder 
and ball. Ido feel sure that we have no 
statesmen in our favored times superior to 
those who framed our Constitution. Yes, 
and I am not less sure that we fail to sur- 
pass the men of a primitive age, who, like 
Hamilton, could make the Treasury rich 
and die poor; who, like Otis and Henry, 
could fire the popular heart for the common 
good, without appealing to any sordid 
instinct, or insinuating a hint of personal 
advantage; who, like Carrol and Stirling 
and Washington himeelf, could stake their 
fortunes for their country, not create them 
at its cost; who, like their contemporaries 
generally, were lavish of their lives for her 
cause, and never heard, much less im- 
agined, those whimperings of selfisness so 
common in our times, of which the text is 
“the world owes me a living.” And 
just because I am sure it is well tolook back 
with common feelings of enthusiasm upon 
a primitive day which they made so illus- 
trious, albeit they lived in log-cabins, not 
a few of them, and never saw a railway, I 
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hail this Institution at Woodstock. It 
means, Recall the memories of an age that 
was rich in men and in wives and mothers. 
It means, Cherish your traditions as Amer- 
icans, and confide in your future only as 
you emulate the examples of the past. 


But the traditions of America are not 
limited by the century of our national his- 
tory. We are studying the secret of 
National Perpetuity, and happily we may 
go back a thousand years and learn it from 
the history of our race. When we declared 
ourselves independent we shook off an 
oppressive and a remote oligarchy that was 
alien to our inherited views of government; 
but, in saying that, I eulogize the history 
and the maxims of a race that made us in- 
capable of slavery, and in the constitutional 
principles of which we found our justifica- 
tion when we asserted our right to be 
governed by ourselves and taxed only with 
our own consent. By nomeans do I recog- 
nize as true, inany other than a very limited 
sense, that saying ascribed to Mr. Emerson: 
‘‘The American has no Past at his back.” 
On the contrary, we came into existence 
endowed with the noblest inheritance that 
ever enriched a people at its start. Our 
republic is no mushroom. Our coun- 
try owes its growth, its hight, its 
breadth, its strength to its roots. It is 
rooted in the traditions of what we some- 
what loosely call the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Through our English antecedents, for a 
thousand years, we derive the words we 
learn to speak in our cradles. With our 
language comes to us a literature of unriv- 


‘ aled dignity, purity and moral beauty. 


To the same origin we trace our laws and 
our religion. From our remotest forefathers 
we inherit a reverence for the Lord’s Day, 
and a love and veneration, which are char- 
acteristic and distinctive, of the Holy Bible. 
In a word, our outset was that of an heir to 
unspeakable wealth. All that the world 
had gathered in so many ages was ours 
to begin with. The best thing that 
can be said of us is that, unlike rich 
men’s sons too commonly, we are not 
altogether spendthrifts and _ prodigals. 
As compared with the evanescent liberties 
of the Latin races and their perishing con- 
stitutions, if we find elements of perpetuity 
in the freedom of the Anglo-Saxons and in 
their liberal institutions generally, we must 
account for it by their civil, moral, religious, 
and political systems peculiar to their his- 
tory. These are the product of a genuine 
Christianity grafted on the old stock which 
Tacitus delighted to exhibit to his country- 
men as an example of hardy virtues and 
ennobling principles. Nowhere as in Eng- 
and have these been so diligently culti- 
vated; nowhere so successfully as among 
Anglo-Saxons have they perpetuated 
themselves from age to age. Like every 
one of those trees of God, ‘‘ whose seed was 
in itself,” the free spirit of this people, with 
the law loving spirit, has been reproduc- 
tive, over and over again renewing itself 
‘‘after its kind,” and of late showing itself 
capable of being transplanted and bearing 
its own fruit in new soils and new climes. 
The law of perpetuity, then, is this: We 
must preserve our traditions. What has 
created our fathers must be transmitted to 
our sons. The changes exacted by new 
times and altered circumstances are in- 
evitable. Let them come. But there are 
foundation principles which are unalterable. 
These are the rock upon which we must be 
planted. Then let the fickle tides ebb and 
flow as they may around us, or let the storm 
and tempests rage if they will, we shall 
never be moved. 

My hopes for the perpetuity of my country 
are based upon the facts to which I have 
thus adverted. We have not been manu- 
factured; we have grown. All that is fun- 
damental, in our laws and liberties alike, 
are an inheritance. They come to us with 
our blood and with the English language. 
They are bred with our bone and fiber. Nay, 
with our mental and moral fabric. They 
have preserved their identity for a thousand 
years. I have often meditated upun the 
essentially kindred characters of Alfred and 
of Washington. Very different were their 
surroundings, and yet not wholly unlike 
were the tasks assigned to each. Many 
centuries were necessary to create the 
diversity of their circumstances; but if 
Alfred had never fought the Danes on the 
Humber, Washington would never have 





done the same with the French on the 
Monongahela; and the latter would never 
have adorned the Chair of State in America, 
but for that rude throne 


“ On which Immortal Alfred sate 
And swayed the scepter of his infant realms.” 


It is said of the great Karl, that, tothis day, 
his spirit revisits often his dear land of 
Rhine, with benedictions, and moves, in 
the moonlight, among the people that re- 
vere him as a father. Now, as truly as 
Washington is the father of his country, 
Alfred is the father of our race. Let us im- 
agine him, then, a spirit benign and benefi- 
cent, coming’among his own countrymen 
on the Thames, or even among us, the 
children of his countrymen, who have 
found homes on the Connecticut, the Hud- 
son, the Delaware, and the Potomac. Nay, 
upon the Missouri, up to its headwaters, and 
upon the shores of the Pacific. Everywhere, 
it seems to me, he would recognize trees of 
his own planting; grand old oaks which he 
threw into the ground as acorns, and fruit- 
bearing boughs andladen branches propa- 
gated from the mere saplings which he took 
the pains to set out. If you have never 
thought of it, follow me for a moment 
in a glance at the history and character of 
Alfred, and observe in how many points it 
harmonizes with that of Washington, allow- 
ing for the fact that they lived 900 years 
apart, that the one was born a prince in 
Europe and the other a colonist, in the 
wilds of a new world. 

Alfred was called to the throne in his 
first manhood, and we may well believe that 
he accepted it with reluctance; for it load- 
ed him with burdens and conferred no 
privileges. The Danes were ravaging his 
dominions, and in the first year of his reign 
he fought no less than eight battles with 
these invaders. At the end of four years 
he had the mortification to find them 
nevertheless in possession of all the North- 
ern and midland portions of his native isle. 
These emergencies developed ingenious de- 
vices to overcome them, and to ward off 
fresh invasions. To this end he created a 
navy, and gave England those wooden 
walls which made her mistress of the seas. 
Driven to and fro in poverty and want; 
sheltering himself in rude cabins; amid the 
greatest trials and sufferings of mind and 
body, we find him persevering with a spirit 
unsubdued and wholly devoted to his 
country. His reign of thirty years was one 
of almost continuous warfare, of privation 
and suffering. But in the end he achieved 
the double purpose of freeing his people 
from the incursion of barbarians and of 
Christianizing those Danes whom he could 
not dislodge. Thus he made them one 
people with Englishmen. Great in the art 
of war,he found means of carrying it on 
with slender resources; but, better still, he 
knew how to soften its horrors alike to his 
own soldiery and to the foes whom he re- 
duced to friendship and naturalized as his 
people. 

But, if he was great in war, he was 
greater in the arts of peace, taking advant- 
age of every truce to give wise constitu- 
tions to his countrymen and to enlist their 
ambition and their consciences to work with 
him for the common good. First he set 
them to repairing the ravages of war and 
taught them thrift and industry. We glory 
in the inheritance of the common law, and 
we owe its foundations to him. He laid out 
the country into counties, and so subdi- 
vided these as to make the ministration of 
law and the defense of private rights easy 
to the humblest of his people. If trial by 
jury has been for ages a safeguard of per- 
son and property to the many against the 
few, and to the poor against the rich and 
powerful, it is Alfred’s constitution that has 
secured it to our race. In like manner he 
balanced the monarchy by a system of leg- 
islation that was capable of withstanding 
arbitrary power. In all his laws we find 
the good of his people to be the object he 
kept in view, and, apparently, he never leg- 
islated without their counsel. He organized 
legislation and created a Congress on the 
base of ancient institutions of the Hep- 
tarchy, commending them to popular regard 
as, in fact, the wisdom of their forefathers. 

But in that uncivil and unlearned age it 
was his highest title to our gratitude that 
he exerted himself Jo establish schools and 
to educate the clergy, whom he found dis- 
gracefully illiterate. Just one thousand 





years ago this very year, during a brief and 
blessed peace, he was laying the founda- 
tions of learning in England, inviting the 
greatest scholars of the age to settle at 
Oxford and to labor with him for the en- 
lightenment of all classes. There is reason 
tobelieve that he established common 
schools, providing, as he tells us himself, 
that before children should be put to any 
calling they should be taught to read 
English, and to write as well. But above 
all, while thus devising liberal things for 
the poorest of his subjects, he did not forget 
that, if taught to read, their highest privilege 
and interests required that they should 
read God’s Holy Word. He made himself, 
therefore, a Bible Society; translated the 
Holy Scriptures and other books of piety, 
and took care that they should be brought 
as far as possible into the people’s hands. 
He was also a reformer of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, which was rather ignorant than 
corrupt; for the Papacy had its origin in 
Alfred’s days, and as yet was hardly felt in 
England. Stripped of fable it was the 
creature of Feudalism, and its founder was 
Nicholas I, who imposed upon the gross 
ignorance of his times the forged decretals, 
and brought upon Europe as the awful 
consequence those midnight orgies of the 
tenth century. The ecclesiastical reforms of 
Alfred prepared his island church to with- 
stand, in some degree, the evils that fol- 
lowed, and made traditional in England 
that resistance to a foreign despotism which 
inspired the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
and secured the ultimate rejection of Roman 
usurpation in the daysof Elizabeth; those 
bitter days that sent the Armada with fire 
and sword to destroy her and the Reforma- 
tion, and which more successfully rooted 
out the free spirit in France by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew's Day. 


In the life of Washington we see the 
traditional spirit of his race, working out a 
public character and making him a public 
servant from the days of his youth. In 
him another Alfred appeared to be raised up, 
repelling the incursions of savages on the 
Shenanhdoah, and following up the rash 
adventure of Braddock, to drive back the 
aggressive arms of France from the Ohio. 
In the same spirit we find him in later 


‘years assuming the command of an undis- 


ciplined militia, constructing an army, 
and wisely carrying it through those long 
and discouraging campaigns, with un- 
daunted spirit, and amid internal treachcries 
as well as perils of the foe. At all times 
we see him stillthe drudging servant of his 
country and seeking no private ends. There 
came a time, when, had he been less free 
from ambition, he might, with the plausible 
pretext of saving society from dissolution, 
have made himself a dictator or an emperor. 
But he preferred to give his countrymen an 
example of unselfish patriotism by his 
choice of a country-life,in his home at 
Mount Vernon: 
“He might have been a king, 
But that he understood 


How much it is a meaner thing 
To be unjustly great than honorably good.” 


The scene at Annapolis, where he re- 
signed his military commission, is one of the 
noblest examples of the moral sublime, in 
history. Forced into the Chief-Magistracy 
and accepting it as a duty, after framing a 
simple Constitution out of recognized prin- 
ciples of Anglo-Saxon freedom, he retired 
as speedily as possible into private life, and 
died a mere citizen of the republic. His 
whole career is a bequest to his country- 
men, who need only imitate it, each in his 
own degree, to insure the perpetuity of 
which I am speaking, and to make it a bless- 
ing to mankind. For the whole spirit of 
his civic life was to promote those virtues 
in others of which he was so grand a speci- 
men. The institutions of Alfred, the open 
Bible, the common schools, and the spirit 
of pure religion it was not his to create. 
They came with our forefathers to this wil- 
derness. They were brought to Virginia by 
the adventurous founders of Jamestown and 
to New England by her Winthrops and by 
the daring pilgrims of the ‘‘ Mayflower.” 
But I beg you to recall the constant efforts 
of Washington to preserve and to extend 
these blessings, the wisdom with which he 
formed his cabinets, and promoted the pur- 
est of his contemporaries to the bench of 
the Supreme Court; and those utterances 
which recur like the refrain of an ode 





in /all his public counsels, in which 
} perpetually reminded his country- 
that in a pure and enlightened Chris- 
tianity alone can be found the pledge and the 
means of perpetuating their liberties. 
Tf Alfred was a typical Anglo-Saxon in 
the ninth century, Washington was the 
same in the eighteenth. Both were fitted, 
therefore, to leave a lasting impression on 
those whose national characteristics they 
were, in different ways and circumstances, 
called to frame. For a thousand years the 
example of the one has influenced the 
whole race, and fora hundred years the 
other has been no less a source of health 
and of strength to this republic, Thank 
God there never has been a day, since Al- 
fred lived, when ourrace has wanted men 
for great emergencies, fashioned after the 


same original and attracted by the same 
principles; and the result in has been 


the same. It showsitself in rulers who are 
the servants, not the masters of their people; 
whose aim is the public welfare; whose 
spirit is that of unselfish devotion to the 
common weal; who make duty the law of 
their conduct and the love and fear of God 
the rule of their conscience, It is only by 
such men in high places that a nation can 
perpetuate itself. 

But such men can only be supplied for 
the pubic service when such are the peo- 
ple at large, The corner-stone of the re- 
public is the Christian Home, If the soul 
of Alfred could come among us this day, 
he would be able, therefore, to share in the 
spirit of this celebration; for he would find 
in our New England a reproduction of all 
that is best in the old. One of the most 
shameless of that atheistic crew which is 
now endeavoring to overthrow the constita- 
tion in England, and to introduce the Jacob- 
inism of France, has lately reproached us 
for our fidelity to our historic antecedents, 
He says: ‘The United States, in matters 
of constitution, are but offshoots of what 
has grown up in this island, Though the 
the national Constitution prohibits Congress 
from making laws concerning establish- 
ments of religion, in no civilized country 
is Christianity more firmly rooted as a part 
of the common law than in the great Amer- 
ican Republic,” 

Yes, in your smiling homesteads, in your 
village schools, in your halls of legislation, 
in your courts of law, in every house of 
prayer where God is worshipped “in spirit 
and in truth” and in every home however 
humble, where the pious mother teaches 
her child to readthe Bible as Queen Judith 
taught Alfred a thousand years ago, he 
would read the secret of our progress as a 
people and would commend it to our zeal- 
ous guardianship as the pledge of perpetu- 
ity, 

Thank God the past is safe. One centu- 
ry has seen us the inheritors of greater 
temporal blessings than were ever before, 
for such a period, lavished upon a people. 
But it is time to ask a serious question. 
Are we likely to transmit all this to our 
children, and through them to theirs? 
Father Paul breathed his Hsto Perpetua for 
Venice as fervently as we pray the same in 
behalf of our republic; but think what 
Venice soon became, and how, after all, 
she struggles with herself to-day; the fet- 
ter-marks deep worn into her wrists by 
long servitude and the yoke of her mind 
and spirit even yet too close-fitted to her 
neck to be suddenly cast aside. We need 
not deceive ourselves. We shall last, if we 
deserve to last. If we earn the forfeiture of 
our inheritance, by neglect or by abuses, 
we shall perish. History teaches this stern 
lesson, as well as the Bible. Nay, it en- 
forces the Bible warnings by illustrations, 
Oh! how terrible! 


“This is the moral of all human tales, 
"Tis but the same recital of the past.” 


A cynical flatterer and preacher of des- 
potism has said with sardonic force that 
“every people is just what it deserves to 
be.” It is true. But a good man would 
say: ‘Why not help them to deserve 
something better?” Admitting the maxim, 
however, and supposing our popular out- 
cries to be in some degree justified by facts, 
what do they prove? The corruption of 
the magistrate argues the degeneracy of the 
people. What boots it to rail at the civil 
service? Look at home! If we see in the 
public service only a few of Washington’s 
school, is it not because our boys and girls 
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are growing up without such fathers and 
mothers as made the hardy soldiers and 
pure patriots of those times? Let us not 
deceive ourselves. We are the most wndis- 
ciplined people of the enlightened world. 
There are serious evils among us. We are 
threatened by peculiar perils. The times are 
bristling with dangers. No need to be par- 
ticular; this is not the day for a jeremiad. 
But, if I have rightly argued that a nation’s 
perpetuity must depend upon its antece- 
dents and on the principle of working out its 
progress and developments on the lines of 
consistency and stability, then, in a word, 
whatever is growing up among us alien to 
our institutions and corrosive in its action 
upon the morals and maxims which have 
insured onr prosperity hitherto—that is our 
danger, there is our foe, such is the evil 
we must uproot, or it will uproot us. 

Undoubtedly the disorders bred of pros- 
perity are upon us prematurely—Extrava- 
gance, luxury, wastefulness, excess in every 
indulgence. We are ‘‘full of bread,” and 
multitudes are trying to “live by bread 
only.” The love of excitement intensifies 
this. We are crazed in the search of novel- 
ties and in our passion for mere amuse- 
ment. So perished old Rome. The people 
had forgotten Cincinnatus and his plow. 
They asked for nothing but ‘‘bread and 
circus-shows”; plenty to eat, and, after that 
gladiators and singing men and naked 
women, and farces and lewd plays. Is 
there nething of this among us? We do 
not go to the amphitheater, indeed, to see 
men butcher one another; but prize-fighting 
is not effectually discountenanced, and 
murders and suicides and scandalous duels 
and street-fights are almost the staple of our 
daily news. Do not these things reflect the 
moral features of our body politic? If so, 
must they not inevitably breed decay? 

I am no croaker; for, though I ask these 
questions and suppose there is only one 
answer, I do yet believe that the remedies 
are at hand and that we shall find out 
how toapply them. Good is contagious as 
well as evil. Ten righteous were salt 
enough to have stayed the rottenness of 
Sodom itself, and, in all the great crises of 
the thousand years I have outlined, the man 
for his times was always raised up and men 
for the times were always found to stand 
by him. A most degenerate age was that 
of the last two Stuarts. Even Macaulay is 
obliged to admit its utter corruption in order 
to palliate the bribes which fouled the palm 
of his hero, Algernon Sidney. Be it so. Yet 
were there reserved forces that were only 
biding their time. The clock struck the 
hour for action, and the wretched James 
was packed outof England, bag and bag- 
gage, and a better order of things was es- 
tablished almost without another blow. 
This is called ‘‘the Revolution” ; but well has 
it been said: ‘‘ It was rather the remedy for 
Revolution.” It sacrificed the letter of the 
constitution to preserve its spirit and its 
life. So, that was a bad age when Robert 
Walpole was prime minister; but Burke 
and Chathan were close at hand, and soon a 
voice was heard ‘‘ crying in the wilderness,” 
that recalled England to herself. It was 
the voice of young America, asserting the 
principles of Magna Charta in the un- 
pruned forest and sending Franklin to pro- 
claim them anew before kings. I believe 
there is virtue left among us; virtue enough 
to restore the maxims of Washington to 
our public service and to make public men 
of none that will not enforce them. 

We are menaced, indeed, by a great peril 
which for the moment seems to be irreme- 
diable. But I have confidence that this evil 
also can be met and happily overcome. 
Most extraordinary was the late legislation 
about Chinese immigration. I am not qual- 
ified to say whether it was wise or inexpe- 
dient. It is a significant fact. It means that 
we will not have among us a population 
that cannot be assimilated. It says in 
plain words nolumus mutari. We welcome 
strangers here who come to make them- 
selves Americans. We will not have such 
as wish to make Americans Chinese. But 
even this same question of immigration 
meets us in the experiences of Alfred. The 
Danes threatened to swallow up England. He 
could not drive them out. And who were the 
Danes? They were heathen; enemies to the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. They had no 
mind to be Englishmen, and they meant to 
make the English the slaves of the Danes. 











How did Alfred meet this difficulty? He 
made Christians of them, and settled them 
peacefully in the dwelling-places they had 
seized. Thus those Danes became English- 
men; became our own forefathers. Perhaps 
few in this assembly are without Danish 
blood in their veins. Perhaps there is a 
little baby in some of your homes, sleeping 
sweetly in his cradle, but exciting the won- 
der of gossips who cannot tell how he hap- 
pens to have red hair. But ah! the little 
fellow came honestly by it, and uncon- 
sciously tells his admiring parents that some- 
how they descend from the Danes that gave 
Alfred so much trouble a thousand years 
ago. Now, I am inclined to think that the 
same omnivorous race that swallowed half 
of Denmark and afterward all Normandy, 
and that ever since has been making whole- 
some meals out of Flanders and Brabant 
and out of French Huguenots as well, to 
say nothing of Lrishmen, and those bonny 
Scots who, Dr. Johnson thought, had the 
luck to be born in the best of all countries 
to go away from: I am inclined to think 
that this same race may safely indulge a 
similar appetite on this boundless continent. 
Let them come, so long as they come to be 
made Americans. As a Christian I cannot 
but think this immense America was opened 
on purpose to afford homes to the teeming 
populations of the Old World. And of all 
those populations, you must forgive me if I 
welcome most heartily the children of the 
Rhineland and all the Germans. They are 
strong and industrious, and they are 
a kindred people. They are readily 
assimilated. But if they do not de- 
sire to be Americans, let even these stay 
at home. What a glorious country is 
theirs! I often wonder that they can turn 
their backs on such scenes of beauty as 
God has given them on the Mosel and on 
the Elbe, as well as on the Rhine; on the 
Lahn and on the Neckar; by the Lake of 
Constance and in the Black Forest. Scenes 
of beauty and of history too, where every 
ruined castle has a story in old romance, 
and where the restless American goes to 
wonder at pictures and statues and rivers 
and hills and dales, and to ask “who took 
the contract for such a work?” as he gazes 
at the cathedrals of Strasburg and Cologne. 

I say then to Germans: if you prefer Ger- 
many to America, stay there. Nobody can 
wonder at your choice. She is now the 
arbiter of European policy, and has reached 
the position toward which she has been 
struggling, like a Titan out of the earth, 
ever since Luther sounded his tremendous 
trumpet and waked such echoes as were 
never heard before from the Wartburg to 
the Odenwald, and along the highest Alps 
and Appenines to the Vatican itself; nay, 
to all the world. If I were born a German 
nothing should tempt me to leave my glori- 
ous country. I would live to share its for- 
tunes, whether of prosperity or of renewed 
adversities, such as have made her so 
grand and so strong. If, then, Germans 
mean to be Germans still, I say God bless 
you—there in Germany. Here we want 
nothing but Americans; and if you consent 
to that, a thousand welcomes to America. 
I am dictating no whim of my own. Such 
is the exaction of the Constitution; such is 
the meaning of the oath of naturalization. I 
honor you too much to believe you would take 
that oath with mental reservation. I utterly 
repudiate the narrow-minded views of an 
extinct party which raised the cry of 
** America for Americans” ; but in the sense 
of the Constitution it ought to be made a 
principle of any party future, or at present 
existing—not ‘‘ America for natives only,” 
but ‘America for Americans ’—whether 
such from their mother’s womb, or as com- 
ing, from the hives of the human race 
abroad, to be Americans with us, in Ameri- 
ca. Let not our liberal Constitution be 
changed; only let its existing principle be 
defended by wise and practical laws. Let 
no man be naturalized till he can answer the 
question as to what he means by his oath; 
till he can pass a common school inquiry as 
to reading and writing; till he knowssome- 
thing of our history and has read the Na- 
tional Constitution with understanding. 
Let no man be naturalized who comes 
to these shores an expatriated felon 
or pauper. Let our consuls abroad fur- 
nish honest and true men with certifi- 
cates of good character. Let us make the 
position of a naturalized American honor- 
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able from the outset. Let us treat ourinherit- 
ance as if we prized it and were not willing 
to fling the patrimony of our children to those 
who know not how to appreciate it; ‘‘ who 
will turn again and rend us.” To a good 
man and true, however humble, bringing 
intelligence and integrity to our shores, I 
would give the privilege of naturalization 
just as soon as he could meet the require- 
ments I have named. Why should we keep 
such men as Gallatin, or Emmet, or Lieber, 
or Sophocles, or Agassiz, or McCosh, or 
John Hall, waiting for a single year? Give 
such men the freedom of our whole country 
in a gold box as soon as the? land. But if 
any people come here to be Chinese, and 
to remain Chinese, and to worship Chinese 
idols, and to send their money home to 
China, and to have no heart for a home 
with us, shall we put ballots in their hands? 
Such ballots are bullets. If we grant them 
we are arming invaders. Like the old Tro- 
jans we are throwing down our own wails 
to drag a fatal horse within. We are crazy 
suicides, planting a dangerous machine in 
our citadel, from which will issue the crafty 
foe. Fuit Ilium is the epitaph of nations 
that will not be warned by the Cassandra 
of ‘‘philosophy teaching by example.” 

There is another peril that just now 
stares us in the face. Montesquieu has 
pointed out the immense increment of pow- 
er that comes to a nation after a civil war, 
provided the two sections heartily coalesce 
and harmonize. I think we are reaching 
this blessed consummation of re-union more 
speedily than could have been anticipated. 
But now we need two great national parties 
excluding sectional issues and penetrating 
alike the populations North and South 
and East and West; two parties, equally 
patriotic, each devoted to the common 
weal and the common service, balanc 
ing each other, watching each other 
and furnishing each to the other its 
requisite complement. This dual system 
is the mainstay of Constitutional freedom 
and can never be supplied by parties divid- 
ed only by questions of the moment and 
expedients of personal popularity, repre- 
senting, in short, nothing more than the 
tenacity of the Ins and the greed and 
hunger of the Outs. Instead of all this, 
give us two great parties, each resting on 
grand principles of the Constitution. In 
every live constitution we see, as in every 
living man, two principles—the one organic 
and restorative, working the health and 
growth of the body; the other functional 
and operative, directing the exercise of 
bodily strength to the ends for which it 
exists. Now, no party should be wholly 
conservative or devoted only to the existing 
state of things, and no party should be 
speculatively adventurous, always seeking 
some new thing and loving change for the 
sake of change. That country is to be 
congratulated which organizes its parties, 
nevertheless, according to the natural in- 
stinct and abilities of men, giving to a Ham- 
ilton his congenial work in securing and 
building up, or to a Clinton full scope for 
a progressive policy. 

And while the country is safe so long as 
these two grand parties are equally patri- 
otic and faithful to great principles, let us 
reflect that each party must make a place 
for ultraists and fanatics, also. In a healthy 
state of national politics men of extreme 
opinions are often truly great men and 
greatly useful. We need them; and we 
must be wise enough to hear them; for they 
are often the index of what is sure to be 
coming by-and-by. Wilberforce was sim- 
ply in advance of his times and they called 
him a fanatic. Even Mirabeau, was too 
conservative for the temper of his contem- 
poraries, but, when he died prematurely 
France went madly down the precipice, 
like acarriage with a broken pole. Happy 
would it be for Daniel Webster had he 
been willing to learn something from the 
fanatics of his day. It would have been 
well for Calhoun had he listened to the un- 
yielding constitutionalism of Webster. 

On this principle, listen for a moment 
to the warnings of one of the purest of con- 
servative statesmen) that brilliant and high- 
toned patriot, Fisher Ames. 

He says, writing in 1803: ‘“‘Our country 
is too big for Union, too sordid for patriot- 
ism, too democratic for liberty. What is 
to become of it? He who made it best 
knows. Its vice will govern it by practic- 





ing upon its folly.... Themen who have 
the best principles and those who act from 
the worst will talk alike, except only that 
the latter will exceed the former in fervor. 
The language of deceit, though stale and 
exposed to detection, will deceive as long 
as the multitude love flattery better than 
restraint.” 

This is language which it would be un- 
wise to resent. it points out our real dan- 
gers with all the fidelity of love. Itis a 
keen blade and it cuts deep; but it isin the 
hand of a life-saving surgeon. Let us 
accept his diagnosis and apply the 
remedy. All this is true, unless we can 
meet the danger by recurring to the max- 
ims of Washington and calling such men 
as Fisher Ames to the public service. Let 
a homely illustration enforce my moral. 
A good man once complained to me that 
his wife, though the best of women, had 
not sufficient confidence in his judgment 
and business capacity. ‘*Why,” said he, 
‘*she has never failed to find objections to 
a single one of my enterprises.” I happened 
to know that it would have been better 
for him had he accepted her advice in more 
than one of these enterprises. ‘‘ But, all the 
same,” said he, ‘‘she opposed me in the 
very ones that have made her fortune and 
mine.” I still took the lady’s part. 
‘* Faithful,” said I, *‘ are the wounds of a 
friend.” Your loving wife shook her head 
and was afraid you were going too far. It 
made you angry and you went right on; 
only, in order to refute her you doubled your 
precautions; you took account of all your 
perils, and you succeeded just because she 
taught you to recollect the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, ‘‘ponder the paths of thy feet and let 
all thy ways be established.” Every states- 
man and every government wants some- 
body to make bim resolute and to make him 
wise. Just so that good wife did who showed 
herself ‘‘ the wise woman that buildeth her 
house, while the foolish plucketh it down 
with her hands.” 

Last of all, let me remind you that to per. 
petuate a nation, its people must have a 
common standard of morals; and such «a 
standard was given to our race a thousand 
years ago, when Alfred labored to make 
his countrymen know and love the Bible. 
That has been the secret of Anglo-Saxon 
permanence; the Ark of the Covenant which 
has blessed us, as of old it blessed the 
house of Obed Edom. For a thousand years 
it has guided our legislation, and on it rests 
the common law. What Alfred sent down 
to his children, the Father of His country 
in like manner has bequeathed to us. Till 
now it has been our most holy inheritance 
—honored even when not obeyed, accred- 
ited as law, even when it has condemned the 
eulogist. Even in our own times, one who 
has done much to bring it into popular dis- 
repute confesses with alarm that, if it 
be deposed, there is nothing to take its 
place in the education of youth and 
for the prescription of morals to a people. 
Well may he tremble at the possible results 
of his own unhappy work. He would 
disown the title of a Jacobin; but he who 
dishonors the Scriptures and discredits the 
author of the Gospel is practically doing 
the work of a Danton and a Robespierre. 


To the youth now before me—as one 
whose gray hairs proclaim that he must 
soon go the way of all the earth—let me 
say in the tenderest anxiety for your happi- 
ness, as citizens of this republic, its future 
is with you. We who are passing away 
have lived in a land of the Bible; the land 
of Sundays; the land of public worship, 
and of immense voluntary offerings for the 
diffusion and stability of religion and its 
ennobling institutions. The voice of our 
generation sounds in your ears to-day. 
These things have made us what we are 
and have filled up the century we celebrate 
with unspeakable blessings. We have been 
happy in a happy land; a land the envy of 
nations, a nation which has become indis- 
pensable to the progress and happiness of 
mankind. Is it wise, then, to throw away, 
for the hazard of experiment, what comes 
to us accredited and corroborated by ages 
of experience ? Count that man, then, the 
enemy of his country, whose experiments 
would dissect its vitals and destroy the 
seat of life itself with a delusive hint that 
we can find something better than the 
heart to supply the sources of vitality. 
Remember these, my words; and when 
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you come, after fifty years, to this 

same anniversary, be sure to tell it to 
those who then shall stand in our places re- 
viewing their own past and ours! Shall that 
review furnish a glorious parallel, or a 
frightful contrast? Shall our national en 

sign still wave over an undivided country ; 
over a Union reared by our fathers of '76 
and ’89, and cemented and strengthened by 
six generations of a wise and understanding 
people; over fields and farms teeming with 
fruits of the earth such as were never gath- 
ered before by inhabitants of a common soil 
and clime, with the oranges of Italy and 
the grapes of France, as well as the apples 
of England, and besides these with ‘the 
olive-cil and the honey” of Palestine? And 
shall all our people enjoy these things, 
“every man under his own vine 
and his own fig tree,” ‘‘with none 
to molest or make afraid?” Shall this 
be the portion of our children, with 
the accumulation of artificial advantages, 
multiplied, improved, and extended beyond 
all that imagination can now suggest; 
with learning and the arts argumented and 
made illustrious by generations of eminent 
men? Shall this be our perpetuated portion 
or shall the sunrise of July 4th, 1983, dis- 
close the mere relics of what we are to-day? 
Shall the aged of that generation be found 
sitting like Marius among ruins; the ruins 
of another Carthage; of a nation that 
ripened too soon and rotted too hastily; 
of a people rebels against experience and 
deaf to the warningsof history? And shall 
its youth, crowding into the graveyards of 
the twentieth century, reflect only the vices 
of their parentage, in the pestilence of new 
excesses “and new woes? Young men of 
1883, you are the Americans who must de- 
cide this question. To you we hand over 
an inheritance still essentially unimpaired. 
But what do you mean to pass on to your 
children? Take your country into your own 
hands from a generation that has done its 
work and must soon rest from its labors. 
Bear witness that it comes to you as a glo- 
rious birthright. Take it, in God’s holy 
name, as his muuificent gift! Take it with 
a holy resolve that it shall never become the 
monument of your prodigality or the relic 
of your stupendous folly! Take it and 
make it yours by new exertions and new 
gifts and endowments of public spirit. 
Adorn it with your names, made worthy 
to be engraved with those we have 
so gratefully recalled to-day, and let un- 
born generations have reason to remember 
you with gratitude as sincere. Yes take 
your glorious country, young Americans, 
and prove yourselves worthy of your fore- 
fathers, by cherishing the principles by 
which it has been created which, so 
long a8 you are true to them, will seem 
chartered by the living God to stand for- 
ever. 


Tae Presipent or THE Day: I need not 
say what an inexpressible privilege it would 
have been to each one of us to have been 
permitted to look to-day into the face of 
America’s best loved poet [Applause]; but 
the infirmities of advancing years and an 
increase of modesty, always wonderful, 
which has come with advancing years, make 
it too much for us to have expected. Mr. 
Whittier, however, has contributed for this 
occasion a poem, which he hagentitled “Our 
Country.” It will now be read to you. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


We give thy natal day to hope, 

O Country of our love and prayer ! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 

But up to freer sun and air! 





Tried as by furnace-fires, and yet 
By God’s grace only stronger made, 
To meet new tasks before thee set 
Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep ; but men remain 
As wise, as true and brave as they. 

Why count the loss and not the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


Whate’er of folly, shame, or crime 
Within thy mighty bounds transpires, 

With speed defying space and time 
Comes to us on the accusing wires ; 


While of thy wealth of noble deeds, 
‘Thy homes of peace, thy votes unsold, 

The love that pleads for human needs, 

»: (Ehe wrong redressed, byt half is told! 





Each poor wretch, in his prison cell 
Or gallows-noose, is interviewed ; 

We know the single sinner well, 
And not the nine and ninety good. 


Yet, if on daily scandals fed, 
We seem at times to doubt thy worth, 
We know thee still, when all is said, 
The best and dearest spot on earth. 


From the warm Mexic Gulf, or where, 
Belted with flowers, Los Angeles 
Basks in the semi-tropic air, 
To where Katahdin’s cedar trees 


Are dwarfed and bent by Northern winds, 
Thy plenty’s horn is yearly filled ; 
Alone, the rounding century finds 
Thy liberal soil by free hands tilled. 


A refuge tor the wronged and poor, 
Thy generous heart has borne the blame 
That, with them, through thy open door, 
The old world’s evil outcasts came. 


But, with thy just and equal rule, 
And labor’s need and breadth of lands, 
Free press and rostrum, church and school, 
Thy sure, if slow, transforming hands 


Shall mold even them to thy design, 
Making a blessing of the ban ; 

And Freedom’s chemistry combine 
The alien elements of man. 


The power that broke their prison bar 
And set the dusky millions free, 
And welded in the flame of war 
The Union fast to Liberty, 


Shall it not deal with other ills, 
Redress the red man’s grievance, break 
The Circean cup which shames and kills, 
And Labor full requital make ? 


Alone to such as fitly bear 
Thy civic honors bid them fall, 

And cali thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all ? 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here ; 
Thine were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Huguenot and Cavalier, 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands, unstained with blood, maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


And thine shall be the power of all 
To do the work which duty bids, 

And make the people’s council hall 
As lasting as the Pyramids! 


Well have thy later years made good 
Thy brave-said word a century back, 

The pledge of human brotherhood, 
The equal claim of white and black. 


That word still echoes round the world, 
And all who hear it turn to thee, 
And read upon thy flag unfurled 
The prophecies of destiny. 


The great world-lesson all shall learn, 
The nations in thy school shall sit, 
Earth’s farthest mountain-tops shall burn 
With watch-fires from thy own uplit. 


Great without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest, rich in gold, 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold, 


With peace that comes of purity, 

And strength to simple justice due: 
So runs our loyal dream of thee ; 
God of our fathers !’—make it true! 


O Land of lands! to thee we give 

Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 

And at thy need shall die for thee! 


Tae Presment or tar Day: Now, my 
friends, I am going to introduce to you the 
most courageous man of the day; for, on 
this Fourth of July occasion, when we have 
come to understand and congratulate our- 
selves that we live in a perfect land and 
that its institutions are perfect, surpassing 
those of the whole world beside, it requires 
courage to come before an audience and 
speak up%n national evils. Such is the 
topic upon which Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire, will now address you. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


NATIONAL EVILS REQUIRE NATIONAL 
REMEDIES, 


ADDRESS OF HON. H. W. BLAIR, U. 8. SENA- 
TOR FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We are met to celebrate the turning point 
in the political history of mankind. The 
fourth day of July, 1776, was the day of 
decision, and the seven years of war which 
followed that the Declaration of American 
Independence might be upbeld and that 
the principles of human liberty might be 





embodied in human institutions were at 
once the consequence and culmination of 
all previous studies of philosophers and of 
the struggles of the martyrs and masses of 
the race, as well as the efficient cause of 
every successful effort of organized socie- 
ties and nations in subsequent time to be 
Sree. The development of the country since 
that time in territory, population, wealth, 
culture, enlightenment, individual happiness 
and national glory is beyond the power of 
statement or even of conception, and I 
shall not attempt the mighty theme. 

Tleave to the eloquent gentlemen who 
have already and who will yet address you 
a task which will exhaust their utmost 
powers of understanding and imagination. 

It has fallen to my lot to speak to you, 
not of national greatness and deeds of re- 
nown, not of the grand total of every good 
thing which is embodied in our national 
life and institutions and which exalts us to 
the heavens in comparison with the condi- 
tion of less fortunate lands, but of evils 
which curse individuals and society and 
which threaten to overthrow this continent- 
al structure of happiness and power. 

It is not a grateful task, nor is it one so 
easily performed. The subject is fertile; 
for national evils are numerous and deadly. 
The difficulty is rather that the part of 
diagnosis has been so often and so well 
done already both here, to-day, and 
throughout the country for years; that he 
who speaks with increase of knowledge or 
profit to any one must prescribe remedies 
for diseases that afflict the body politic, and 
attempt the part of Machaon, the Physi- 
cian. It is easy for Cassandra to prophesy, 
and the hurt is apparent to all. But who 
shall administer the cure to these wounds 
and bruises and putrefying sores? Nay, 
who shall speak adequately of remedies for 
even one of the great evils of illiteracy and 
alcoholism, the twin serpents which threat- 
en the existence of our political and social 
institutions and even of the people them- 
selves ? 

It would be an insult to earnest men and 
women, in the brief time in which it is 
proper for me to occupy on this occasion, 
to endeavor to call your attention to more 
than one of these evils and to suggest such 
methods of removal as may seem to me to 
be well-advised and appropriate. 

An honored ex-chief magistrate of the re- 
public has most ably discussed the former 
in your presence, and I desire, therefore, to 
confine myself to the consideration of the 
evil of alcoholic intemperance as it exists in 
this country, and of what appear to me to 
be methods and measures well calculated 
for its diminution and ultimate extinction. 
I shall assume the dreadful nature and 
awful magnitude of the evil. It is unneces- 
sary to prove either to those who will con- 
cede that the sun shines and that fire burns. 
And I desire no auditors but reasonable 
men and women. Alcoholic intemperance, 
then, is one of the tremendous national 
evils of the day. What are the remedies? 
In order to answerthis question we must first 
ascertain the nature of the agent which in- 
fiiets the evil and how it operates upon its 
victims. The topic is alcoholic intemper- 
ance. The phrase seems to imply that there 
is such a thing as alcoholic temperance. But 
as it is now the almost universal concession 
of the medical profession that alcohol is-a 
poison and not a food to a person In health, 
it follows that the only form -of alcoholic 
temperance is that which exists in the use 
of strychnine, arsenic, prussic acid, and 
other poisons more or less virulent, for the 
removal of diseased and abnormal condi- 
tions of the human system. 


What is the medicinal use of alcohol is a 
question of fact in each individual case 
where its use is proposed. A proper med- 
icinal use is always a temperate use, just as 
would be the case with any other poison, 
and any other use by ahuman being is un- 
natural and hurtful, and is, therefore, an 
intemperate or improper use and comes 
within the evil which we are discussing— 
alcoholic intemperance. 

What is alcohol and how does it seize and 
hold its prey? Alcohol is 4 substance which 
has an affinity for the soul as well as for the 
body. It is an invisible spirit as well as a 
physical thing. Shakespeare has well called 
At Devil. It enters'at the lip and is at once 





By some, horrible alchemy, sonie 


ey mysterious and awful demonism of 
ty, it interpenetrates and possesses the 
whole threefold nature of man and re-creates 
him into the image of Hell. While its king- 
dom lasts it is of the infernal world. What 
there is in this strange compound called 
man which yields at once to the dictate of 
this spiritual and physical poison we cannot 
tell. But alcohol can conquer every human 
organism, It mounts to the brain. It cap- 
tures the citadel of thought. Reason hath 
no power over it, It delights while it de. 
stroys. It becomes a second nature. It 
creates a desire for continuous use, which is 
as imperious and often as unconquerable as 
the appetite for food. The man becomes 
possessed. The brain, the stomach, the 
blood, the tissues, everything craves with 
unutterable, unappeasable longings for 
more poison, more delirium, more death: 
Once fully formed this appetite be- 
comes permanent, It descends with the 
blood and murders in the third and fourth 
generation. The hereditary taint is de- 
veloped and reinforced in the child by con-- 
tinued use, deepening as it descends, and 
thus the evil which might be eliminated by 
abstinence is continually growing wider 
and deadlier from generation to generation, 
so long as the supply comes to the increas- 
ingly voracious demand. What alcohol in- 
flicts others may tell—of madness, idiocy, 
starvation, crime, death. But we have the 
character of the agency in this stimmary 
of qualities. Alcohol enslaves the mind 
and the body so long as the fit of in- 
toxication lasts. Its use creates an 
appetite unnatural, to be sure, but 
no less unappeasable than hunger for 
healthy food. It demands its supply as 
much as the natural wants of both body and 
mind. Thus, with use, intoxication be- 
comes perpetual, and even in what appear 
to be the most sober and normal conditions 
of the man, he is in a state of chronic un- 
soundness which unfits him for the graver 
tests and duties of life, while he steadily 
gravitates in a geometrical ratio to final de- 
struction. As the process goes on the will 
becomes extinct. Will is freedom; its ab- 
sence slavery. Reason in itself has no 
power to resist desire. Desire grows strong 
as the will grows weak, and another will 
is evolved which wars for the supremacy of 
the soul. It finally subjects the whole man, 
and the new condition becomes the founda- 
tion of a great industry now protected by 
the laws of the land, the direct effect of 
which is the suicide of human nature. 


The evil, then, of alcoholic intemperance 
is caused by the existence of a pernicious 
industry which is based upon the demand 
for the hurtful use of intoxicating spirits. 
What are the remedies for this: state of 
things? Obviously the evil could not con- 
tinue if the creation of alcohol should cease ; 
but alcohol would not be manufactured if 
there were no demand for it. There would 
be no hurtful use but for the appetite 
which the improper use has created. But 
the unfortunate practices of the past have 
produced the appetite until it is as much 
a fact as any other fact in the conditions of 
civilized life. 

There are three ways in which human 
beings can act. Each man can act upon 
himself. Every man, as an individual, can 
act upon others. All can combine, and in 
the form of society can act upon each. 1 
do not know of any direct methods which 
can be employed to remove this or any 
other evils except these: the action of in- 
dividuals upon individuals and the exer- 
tion of social and political force. Individ- 
uals may persuade. Communities may 
both persuade and command. Here, then, 
aie the two great forces in human affairs— 
moral suasion and law. 

Public opinion is the supreme law of 4 
free nation. Constitutiongand statutes may 
exist on its records; but they will be en- 
forced only so far as they are approved by 
the people. Nothing is practically the law 
which is not enforced or which may not be 
enforced by proper effort on the part of the 
judicial and executive powers. The people 
furnish the jurymen who pass upon every 
question of fact and enforce the law so far 
as they choose. The control of life, liberty 
and property is absolutely in their hands. 
Whoever, therefore, would bring the power 
of the community to effect the removal of 
‘any evil nrust firet address himself to the 





‘intelligent judgment of individual men, and 
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thus by the aggregation of conviction enlist 
public opinion in favor of the enactment 
and enforcement of whatever law he be- 
lieves to be for the public good. 

Here is the primary, indispensable and 
perpetual work of the pulpit, the platform, 
the press, and of private intercourse. With- 
out the continual exertion of these forces, 
nothing will be accomplished which ren- 
ders the enactment of laws desirable or 
their enforcement possible. Nothing that 
I shall or can say overlooks this primary 
condition. In the consideration of the 
means which must be employed to remove 
the curse of alcoholic intemperance it is 
emphaticaliy true that laws are utterly im- 
potent which have not behind them an in- 
telligent and aggressive public sentiment 
to vitalize and enforce them; and to those 
who for half a century have devoted their 
powers to the study and demonstration of 
the nature of alcohol and the consequences 
of its improper use to men and nations, who 
by their labors in the laboratory, and by 
the employment of all the agencies and 
avenues which exist for the conveyance of 
knowledge to others, have aroused the 
minds of the community to an intelligent 
comprehension of the ruin which is impend- 
ing to our civilization unless there be an 
absolute reversal of the tendencies and 
practices of the times, must forever be ac- 
corded the chief honors of the victory when 
finally it shall be achieved. Nor can this 
work ever be allowed to linger or slacken. 
The forces of the universe are forever in 
action. Education isa perpetual process, 
and the harvest is always white for the 
reapers who thrust in the sharpened sick- 
les of moral suasion. 


But in the evolution of man from the sav- 
age to the civilized state, so far and so fast 
as public opinion, or that force, whatever 
it is, which controls in affairs, has become 
fixed and decidedly perponderant in favor 
of any given rule of action, it has been 
found necessary to formulate and proclaim 
that rule of action as the law of the land, 
and thus to ; lace the aggregate power of 
the whole on the side of the reasonings and 
exhortations of individuals. Public opin- 
ion thus crystallized inlaws, and sanctioned 
and enforced by the will of the whole, be- 
comes the higher standard of human action 
to which every man not only should, but 
must, conform or suffer the penalties which 
outraged public justice may inflict. So the 
law becomes not only the highest and 
strongest statement of the general opinion 
and judgment of the community as to what 
is right to be done, but it is what shall be 
done. The law is both persuasion and com- 
pulsion. While the individual can only 
argue and persuade, the state can do more. 
It can enforce. Good laws, once enacted by 
public opinion, demonstrate by their opera- 
tion the wisdom of that opinion, and thus 
perpetuate themselves and the determina- 
tion of the people to enforce them. 

When in the progress of mankind it was 
generally believed to be for the public 
good that the killing of one man by another 
from private motives should cease, the pub- 
lic, through the agency of Government, 
defined and erforced the law against mur- 
der. So, in their turn, theft, robbery, and 
all other crimes against person and estate, 
have come to be prphibited by public law, 
which is enforced through the agency of 
Government, so far as it can be done by a 
vigilant and powerful public opinion. 

No general public evil has ever been per- 
manently removed or generally restrained 
without the agency of law. Indeed, how 
can it be removed unless there is a public 
opinion against it? Unless public opinion 
is pronounced against it, there is no evil 
which the forces of society will endeavor 
to remove. Law is the inevitable result of 
moral suasion whenever it is effective, and 
to say that there shall be no law is to say 
that there shall be no moral suasion to 
demonstrate the existence of the evil. 

The premises involve the conclusion 
which logically follows. Therefore, who- 
ever asserts the existence of a general evil 
destructive to society and inflicted wholly 
on or in part by. its individual members 

upon each other, asserts the necessity of a 
law to assist in its removal and to prevent 
its restoration. 

We have already adverted to the nature 
of the evil of alcoholism and to the self- 
evident fact that, but for the production of 








the cause through the agency of a great in- 
dustry protected by law, the terrible conse- 
quences could not exist. 

If, then, laws to prohibit or restrain the 
evil of alcoholic intemperance should exist, 
the only inquiry which remains to me on 
this occasion is what is the best law to 
effect the purpose? The object of the law 
should be to extirpate the evil. Is alcoholic 
intemperance a national evil? Ifso, should 
it not be prohibited by national law? 

But if a national evil, it follows that it is 
one cursing all sections—every territory 
and every state. If so, unless exclusive 
jurisdiction over it has been confided by 
the states and people to the general Govern- 
ment, the law making power in every state 
should also prohibit the evil by its laws. 
But we find on examination of our complex 
form of government, embracing in one 
grand whole that of the nation and those of 
the states, that what is called the police 
power isin the states and the people at 
large; that no substantial part of it has 
been confided to the general Government; 
at least no more than it may be necessary 
to exercise in order to preserve the powers 
expressly or by fair implication delegated 
to it ip the fundamental law. 


The police power is that under which the 
traffic in intoxicating drink must be con- 
trolled and prohibited, if at all; and it re- 
sides in the states. But the states and peo- 
ple have expressly given to the general 
Government the right and power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, among the 
several states, and with the Indian tribes. 
The general Government recognizesand pro- 
tects alcohol as property and as an article 
of legitimate commerce. So long as any 
state, domestic or foreign, continues to 
permit the manufacture of alcohol and the 
traffic therein the general Government 
stands pledged to exercise all its powers of 
legislature, judicature and execution, to 
protect and facilitate the continued inflic- 
tion of the curse. 

States may do much to rescue their peo- 
ple and public sentiment everywhere may 
cry out in itsextremity, but so long as the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
guarantee the safe importation and trans- 
portation of alcoholic beverages inthe orig- 
inal packages through the ports and over 
the avenues of interstate commerce of this 
country, the extinction or substantial re- 
straint of the evil is impossible. If the demand 
did not already exist, local laws and public 
opinion might, perhaps, suffice; but not 
now, when every hamlet, and I had almost 
said some inmate of every house inthe 
whole land is crazed by the unnatural de- 
sire. I would not be understood to dis- 
courage the efforts to secure prohibitory 
laws, both constitutional and statutory, in 
the states. They are indispensable; and 
even when these efforts fail, or, the laws 
being enacted, their purpose partially fails, 
still they constitute the nucleus of that ag- 
itation which forms public opinion and 
leads gradually up to that universal public 
judgment which sooner or later will amend 
the Constitution of the country so as to pro- 
hibit absolutely this banejul traffic eyery- 
where by national law. It should be ob- 
served that such an amendment of the na- 
tional Constitution would not be an infringe- 
ment upon the police or any other powers 
of the states and of the people. Quite the 
contrary; for this power, now in the gen- 
eral Government, to regulate commerce in 
alcohol, nullifies the police powers of the 
states to protect their people from an evil 
which falls under their absolute jurisdiction, 
in theory, and which in its tremendous 
scope includes almost every burden and 
crime to prevent which the state govern- 
ments themselves exist. Such an amend- 
ment would first remove all restrictions 
from the efforts of states, and second, 
would place the general Government affirm- 
atively on the side of the interests of the 
whole people and of all the states, in their 
effort to deliver themselves from the body 
of this death. Commerce with foreign 
powers must be regulated by national laws, 
and there are states and territories of the 
United States wherein, if left to themselves, 
the manufacture and trade would exist, it 
may be forever; consequently, under our 
complex system of government, it would be 
impracticable to remove the causes of 
alcoholic intemperance without an amend- 
ment to the national laws. Such an amend- 





ment of the national Constitution is the 
proper immediate objective point of all tem- 
perance agitation and work. There has 
been labor enough long since expended to 
have secured the result if directed to this 
great end. There will never be any substan- 
tial and permanent temperance reform in this 
country, so far as the same is dependent 
upon law, until the sporadic efforts of states 
and sections are make to converge upon 
the real citadel of the rum curse, which is 
the national Constitution. 


There is another fallacy or misdirection 
of energy which is now, fortunately, being 
generally remedied. Prohibition has been 
directed against the sale merely, while the 
manufacture has not been interfered with, 
80 that, as a matter of fact, there has never 
been a prohibitory law in this country. It 
is impossible to enact a prohibitory law in 
its true sense, by any state. It is apparent 
that to prohibit the sale while the manufac- 
ture and transportation are unrestrained 
and the appetite everywhere exists is nuga- 
tory. No prohibition of the manufacture 
and transportation can be effective unless 
by virtue of national law, because the manu- 
facture for the world can take place on any 
single square mile of the continent and 
transportation is controlled by national 
power. Those who sneeringly say that 
prohibition does not prohibit should re- 
member that there never yet was a pro- 
hibitory law in this country. When the 
nation has prohibited the importation, 
manufacture, transportation and sale of in- 
toxicating beverages, and that sort of pro- 
hibition does not prohibit, it will be ample 
season to cry out against the efficiency of 
enactments which seek to extirpate crime 
from the land by the removal of its great 
exciting cause. 

It is often said that is impossible to pre- 
vent the manufacture of alcohol for use as 
a beverage. Why is it more difficult to 
prevent the manufacture than the sale for 
improper uses, by law? All civilized gov- 
ernments attempt to regulate or prohibit the 
sale. The nation knows every distillery 
and taxes and thrives upon its product. 
Some states permit and regulate the sale 
for legitimate uses, while others license and 
regulate the sale for all; and the right to do 
one implies the right to do the other when- 
ever the public good may require. 

What difficulty, then, could the nation 
experience in prohibiting and preventing 
substantially the creation and transporta- 
tion of alcohol for any but medicinal, 
scientific and other indispensable uses, if 
the attempt were seriously made? Even if 
only partially successful, why not make the 
most reasonable efforts, if we are to make 
any, to remove the evil or abandon the field 
entirely? Ihave no argument with those, 
if such there be, who are opposed to any 
legislation against the liquor traffic; with 
those who would either license it or make 
it wholly free. Such people, to be con- 
sistent, should repeal the whole criminal 
code and recite the golden rule to pirates 
and snakes. 

If we are to legislate at all upon the sub- 
ject, why not aim to ascertain the real nature 
and full extent of the evil, and then enact 
laws whose jurisdiction is complete and 
whose penalties and prohibitions are com- 
mensurate to the end? Hitherto all legisla- 
tion has been by the states. Necessarily it 
has been confined chiefly to the sale and 
use by individuals. The states can partially 
reach the sale and use within their own 
boarders; but the manufacture and dis- 
tribution are practically beyond their con- 
trol, and therefore may almost as well be 
unrestricted by the states, since to prohibit 
within their respective limits is merely to 
drive capital and labor elsewhere without 
perceptibly diminishing the production, 
sale or use by their own citizens. Such at- 
tempts by the state are like removing the 
Mississippi River in sections or abolishing 
the east wind by law. 

For half a century, the working life of 
more than two generations, gigantic efforts 
have been put forth by noble men and 
women, by philanthropists, by statesmen 
and by states, to restrain and destroy the 
alcoholic evil through the operation of moral 
suasion and by state law. Public senti- 
ment has been aroused and public opinion 
created, and at times, in my belief, it might 
have been crystallized into national law had 
the labor been properly directed. But it 





has failed, as it will always fail, so long as 
we save at the spigot and waste at the bung, 
if I may borrow an expressive simile from 
the business ofthe enemy. The temperance 
question is in its naturea national question ; 
just as much so as the tariff is and more 
than slavery was. It is waste of time to 
deal with it only by towns and counties and 
states. All possible local effort should be 
put forth against the liquor death every- 
where. The yellow fever should be fought 
in the by-ways and hospitals, by the physi- 
cian and the nurses as well as by the quaran- 
tine of our ports and the suspension of in- 
fected traffic by national law; but the 
enemy will forever come in like a flood, un- 
less the nation, which is assailed as a nation, 
defends itself as a nation. Battle-fields are 
local, but the powers which contend upon 
them are national. What progress would 
have been made in the restoration of na- 
tional integrity if the war for the Union 
had been conducted by the states in isolation, 
and their efforts had been confined to their 
own geographical jurisdiction respective- 
ly? 

What the temperance reform most needs 
is unification of effort, nationalization. 
Samson was not more completely hampered 
by withes than is this giant reform by the 
geographical lines of states; and if its sup- 
porters would but use their strength they 
would at once find their natural arena cir- 
cumscribed only by the national domain. 

How shall this be done? 

By concentration upon the enactment of 
a national constitutional law. The nation 
can act in no other way than by law; and 
now there is no national law for the re- 
moval of the alcoholic evil. On the con- 
trary, we have seen how, by guaranteeing 
the importation and transportation and 
permitting the manufacture, the national 
Constitution is the very citadel of the rum 
power. Measures have been proposed in 
Congress, to which some support has been 
given and to which more will be given 
hereafter. The earliest of which I have 
knowledge was introduced in the national 
House of Representatives on the 27th day 
of December, 1876, by myself. Its purpose 
was to absolutely prohibit the manufacture, 
sale, importation, exportation, and trans- 
portation, as a beverage, of all distilled 
alcoholic liquors anywhere within the na- 
tional domain, and to remove all restric- 
tions upon the powers of the states, so that 
they might in like manner prohibit the 
manufacture and traffic in both distilled 
and fermented drinks. It was not a meas- 
ure giving license to the latter in any form; 
but quite the contrary, by giving absolute 
power over them to be exercised by the 
states, as though they were independent 
nations. It was local option absolute by 
the states over the fermented liquors, do- 
mestic wines, cider and the like, including 
their manufacture, importation and trans- 
portation, while it was a national prohibi- 
tory law, absolute against distilled liquors, 
rum, brandy, whisky and gin, ‘“‘and all 
intoxicating liquors mixed or adulterated 
with ardent spirits, or with any poison 
whatever, except for medicinal, mechanical, 
chemical and scientific purposes, and for 
use in the arts anywhere within the United 
States and the territories thereof.” 


It was proposed that this amendment to 
the Constitution of the country should be- 
come in force from and after the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred, and that mean- 
while the states and territories should have 
all their present powers to restrain and pro- 
hibit the traffic, and should also possess the 
additional power of absolutely excluding 
from their borders all liquors any part of 
which is alcoholic, intoxicating or poison- 
ous. Subsequent thought has failed to 
convince me that this measure is not as 
stringent in its provisions as will in our 
time be sanctioned by two-thirds of each 
House of Congress and ratified by three- 
fourths of the states. Whether or not it 
will ever become the rallying point of the 
mighty hosts of temperance throughout the 
country, I cannot tell. 

It is better to accomplish the possible 
than to attempt the Utopian. Public men 
are the tools of the people; but they are not 
always like dumb driven cattle. Thinking 
for themselves and having convictions of 
their own, they are of little use, unless they 
follow those convictions, both of what is 
right and of what ig possible. The people 
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have their remedy in seeking other servants 
to perform their will. 

As this proposed amendment to the 
national Constitution is the first measure of 
the kind ever introduced and the only one 
ever advocated in the national Congress, 
and as it has attracted some attention in 
this and other countries, it is perhaps proper 
that on this occasion, when we are anxious- 
ly prospecting for some common ground 
whereon we can unite for national effort, I 
should place its provisions more fully in the 
possession of the public by the agency of 
that mighty vehicle of thought, Tug Ixpz- 
PENDENT, through which Mr. Bowen has 
kindly intimated that the sentiments here 
uttered may be disseminated, as the short. 
est way of explanation. 

I read from the Congressional Record of 
the 44th Congress, December 27th, 1876, 
when I had the honor to address the House 
of Representatives : 

‘Mr, Speaker, I believe that the public good 
requires the protection of the American people 
from the evils of alcohol by an amendment of 
the Constitution. 

“T will read the joint resolution which I have 
prepared and have had the honor to present for 
that purpose by the unanimous consent of the 
House : 

«+ Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Slates of America in 
Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution be, and hereby is, pro- 
posed to the states, to become valid when ratitied 
by the legislatures of throe-fourths of the sev- 
eral states, as provided in the Constitution : 


** ARTICLE —. 

“Section 1, From and after the year of our 
Lord 1900 the manufacture and sale of distilled 
alcoholic intoxicating liquors, or alcoholic liquors 
any part of which is obtained by distillation or 
process equivalent thereto, or any intoxicating 
liquors mixed or adulterated with ardent spirits 
or with any poison whatever, except for medicin- 
al, mechanical, chemical, and scientific purposce, 
and for use in the arts, anywhere within the 
United States and the territories therzof, shall 
cease ; and the importation of such liquors from 
foreign states and countries to the United States 
and territories, and the exportation of such 
liquors from and the transportation thereof 
within and through any part of this country, 
except for the use and purposes aforesaid, shall 
be, and hereby is, forever thereafter prohibited. 

“Sec, 2. Nothing in this article shall be con 
strued to waive or abridge any existing power oi 
Congress, nor the right which is hereby recog- 
nized, of the people of any state or territory to 
enact laws to prevent the increase and for the 
suppression or regulation of the manufacture, 
sale and use of liquors, and the ingredients 
thereof, any part of which is alcoholic, intox- 
icating, or poisonous, within its own limits, and 
for the exclusion of such liquors and ingredients 
therefrom at any time, as well before as after 
the close of the year of our Lord 1900; but, un- 
til then, and until ten years after the ratification 
hereof as provided in the next section, no state 
or territory shall interfere with the transporta- 
tion of said liquors or ingredients, in packages 
safely secured, over the usual lines of traffic to 
other states and territories wherein the manu- 
facture, sale and use thereof for other purposes 
and use than those excepted in the first section, 
shall be lawful : Provided, That the true destina- 
tion of such packages be plainly marked thereon, 

“Sec. 3. Should this article not be ratified by 
three-fourths of the states on or before the last 
day of December, 1890, then the first section 
hereof shall take effect and be in force at the 
expiration of ten years from such ratification ; 
and the assent of any state to this article shall 
not be rescinded nor reversed. 

“Sec. 4, Congress shall enforce this article by 
all needful legislation. 

“In order to justify legislation of any kind 
restricting the manufacture and use of alcoholic 
liquors, I believe it to be necessary to maintain 
these propositions : 

“First. That it is the duty of society, through 
the agency of government, which is the creature 
of society, to enact and enforce all laws which, 
while protecting the individual in the full pos- 
session and enjoyment of his inalienable rights, 
tend to promote the general welfare, and 
especially whenever that welfare is impaired or 
threatened by any existing or impending evil it 
is the duty of society to enact and enforce Jaws 
to restrict or destroy that evil. It may be prop- 
er to observe that no law can promote the gen- 
eral welfare, which deprives an individual of an 

inalienable right, when that right is properly de- 
fined, or which impairs the enjoyment thereof, 
whether of life, liberty, property or the pursuit 
of happiness; but society has inalienablo rights 
as well as individuals, and the right to such 
legislation as will promote the general welfare, 
in its true sense, is one of them; and the in- 
alienable rights of society at large are limited 
by and must be construed and enjoyed with ref- 
erence to each other. 





** Second. While society has no right to pre- 
vent or restrict the use of an article by individ- 
uals for purposes which are beneficial only, yet 
if that use, beneficial to some, is found by ex- 
perience to be naturally and inevitably greatly 
injurious in its effects upon others and upon 
society in general, then it becomes the duty of 
society, in the exercise of its inalienable right to 
promote the general welfare, and in self defense 
to social life, just as the individual may defend 
his natural life, to prohibit, regulate, or restrict 
the use of that article, as the case may require. 
This principle is daily applied in laws which 
control the manufacture and use of gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine, dynamite, and other things of 
great and dangerous potency, the unrestrained 
use of which, even for useful purposes, has been 
shown by experience to be destructive to the in- 
alienable rights of others. This results from 
the common principle of law that every man 
must so enjoy his own rights as neither to de- 
stroy nor impair those of another, and itis the 
great end for which government is instituted 
amog men to compel him so to do, 

“Third. No person has a right to do that to 
himself which impairs or perverts his own pow- 
ers; and when he does so by means of that which 
society can reach and remove by law to such ex- 
tent as to become a burden or a source of danger 
to others, either by his example or by his liability 
to commit acts of crime, or to be essentially in- 
capacitated to discharge his duties to himself, 
his family and society, the law, that is society, 
snould protect both him and itself. A man has 
no more right to destroy his inalienable mghts 
than those of another, or than another has to 
deprive him of his own. The laws restraining 
the spendthrift ip the destruction of his inalien- 
able right in property and punishing suicide (as 
the common law did, by forfeiture of estate, etc, ) 
or allempted self-murder (as the law does now) 
are familiar examples of the application of this 
principle. 

‘These are elementary principles of law and 
of common sense, They are corner-stones 
of all just governmen;, To these principles 
every member of socicty is held to have given his 
assent. They are unquestioned, so far as I know, 
by any one who believes any law. They are axiom- 
atic and indestructible as the social organization 
itself, 

Fourth. The use (unless medicinally) of alco- 
holic liquors to the extent of intoxication or 
poisoning—which, as will hereafter be seen, is 
the same thing as intoxication—is an injury to 
the individual ; it inflicts great evils upon society 
at large ; itis destructive to the general welfare ; 
it is of a nature which may be greatly restricted 
if not destroyed by the enforcement of appropri- 
ate laws; consequently such laws should be 
enacted and enforced; and this should be done 
in our country, either by the states, or by the 
general Government, or by both, if such laws can 
be made more efficient thereby. 

“I believe this proposition to be true, and 
respectfully ask candid attention to the facts and 
observations which follow : 

‘* DEFINITION OF TERMS, ETO. 

“The substance known as alcohol is thus de- 
fined by Webster : 

“ ‘Pure or highly rectifled spirit, extracted by 
simple distillation from various vegetable juices 
and infusions of a saccharine nature, which have 
undergone vinous fermentation; the spirituous 
or intoxicating element of fermented liquors.’ 

‘Fermentation, the process by which alcohol 
is first obtained from organic substances, but 
combined with much larger quantity of other 
matter, is thus defined by the same authority ;: 

““*That change of organic substances by which 
their starch, sugar, gluten, etc., under the in- 
fluence of water, air and warmth, are decom- 
posed, usually with evolution of gas and heat, 
and their elements are re-combined in new com- 
pounds. Vinous fermentation converts sugar 
into alcohol.’ 

“Brewing is the preparation of alcoholic 
liquor from malt and hops, and from other ma- 
terials, by steeping, boiling, and fermentation. 

** Distillation or rectification (to make straight 
or pure), isa process subsequent to fermenta- 
tion, by which alcohol in a highly refined and 
most powerful form is obtained from fermented 
or brewed liquors. It is thus defined by the 
eminent lexicographer before cited: 

“*The act of falling in drops, or the act of 
pouring or throwing down in drops. The vola- 
tilization of a liquid in a closed vessel by heat, 
and its subsequent condenzation in a separate 
vessel by cold, as by means of an alembic, or 
still and refrigeratory, or a retort and receiver ; 
the operation of extracting spirit from a sub- 
stance by evaporation and condensation ; recti- 
fication.’ 

‘Distiller: One whose occupation is to ex- 
tract spirit by distillation. 

‘* Aleohol for commercial purposes is obtained 
by distilling wines and other hquors that have 
undergone vinous fermentation; carbonate of 
soda is sometimes added to keep back acetic 
acid, and fusel-oil is removed by charcoal. The 
alcohol of the London p! contains 
82 per cent. of alcohol and 18 of water. Its 
specific gravity is required to be 888, water be- 
ing 1,000. It has great affinity for water, absorb- 
ing it from the atmosphere, 


‘Professor Brande found from 1 to 2 per cent. 
of alcohol in small beer; 4 in porter; 6 to 9 in / 
ales ; about 12 in the light wines of France and 
Germany ; from 19 to25in port and sherry and 
other strong wines ; from 40 to 50 and occasion- 
ally more in brandy, gin, and whisky. The 
_ strength of these liquors is ascertained by vari- 
ous 6xpedients; but the process is sometimes 
complicated by reason of the different ingredi- 
ents intermixed to color, sweeten, or flavor the 
liquor, or fraudulently added to alter the specific 
gravity or to substitute a cheaper material. 

‘See the ‘New Amorican Cyclops lia,’ alcohol. 
The discovery of distillation of wine has been 
attributed to Albucasis, or Casa, an Arabian 
chemist and physician of the eleventh century ; 
but many centuries elapsed before the process of 
distillation was applied to produce those stronger 
drinks which, under the name of ‘spirits,’ are 
now in such common use in daily life. Brandy 
isa late term in European literature. Gin was 
unknown 200 years ago. Rum is an American 
term, applied to an American invention; and 
whisky, a Celtic word (uisge), water, has not 
been anglicized more than a century and a half. 
Neither rum, brandy, gin, or whisky have been 
in common use as spirituous drinks, nor any al- 
coholic drinks of anything like similar destruc- 
tive power, until comparatively recent modern 
times. 

‘See first lecture in ‘Course of Six Cantor 
Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts 
on Alcohol by Benjamin W. Richardson, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.8.’ Dr. Richardson is known as one 
of the ablest scientific men of the age, and these 
lectures are the most recent and valuable con- 
tributions to the subject of ‘ alcohol’ that I have 
been able to obtain. 

** Distilled alcoholic liquors, the forms now in 
common use embraced by the first section of the 
proposed amendment, comprise brandy, rum, 
gin, and whisky. 

‘Fermented liquors in common use are wine, 
cider, ale and beer. The latter are alcoholic, 
but are not mixed with alcohol obtained by distilla- 
tion, and are far less powerful and destructive to 
mankind, These are not included in the first 
section, but are left to the action of local laws, 
by section 2 of the amendment proposed, 

‘* After a prolonged discussion the subject was 
summed up as follows : 

“T repeat my language asthe shortest state- 
ment of the views and motives which influenced 
my action then and which have not weakened 
as time has passed away. 

‘In recapitulation and conclusion, sir, I only 
wish further to say that, by the indulgence of 
the House, 1 have thus at great, but I hope not an 
unnecessary length, endeavored +o call the atten- 
tion of Congress and of the country to the vast 
and increasing public evils which exist in the 
land, whose origin lies in the excessive use of 
that most powerful poison known as alcohol. 1 
have not dealt in specific instances, but in masses 
of fact as they haye been gathered and accumu- 
lated here and there by the . statistician, the cen- 
sus-taker, the official investigator, and most of 
of all by that noble profession which comprises 
so many of the ablest and best of men—a profes- 
sion whose theory is the gospel of man’s physi- 
cal and mental nature, and whose practice is 
philanthropy applied to the details of all human 
woe—the medical profession, which by its re- 
searches in the chemical world and its incessant 
and protracted pursuit of the recondite origin of 
disease and of the philosophy «f suffering and 
despair, as well as of the sources of vigor and 
hope and happiness to mankind, has placed ciy- 
ihzation under the largest debt that 1s due to arly 
of the learned orders of society; that profes- 
sion, sir, has not failed to stamp upon alcohdl 
the mark of Cain among poisons. It is the mur- 
derer of men, That noble profession has brought 
it to the doors of the Capitol and charged it 
with the wholesale death of our people. They 
assail it as the pestilence which walketh in the 
darkness and which wasteth in the noonday—as 
the parent of every crime, as the cup of misery 
ever full; the prolific source of ignorance, pov- 
erty, squalor, idiocy, insanity in all its dreadful 
forms, personal ruin, social destruction, national 
ruin—the prime agency of Hell on the earth. 
And with them come all classes and conditions 
of men, These are not witnesses whose testi- 
mony can be denied or gainsaid. I will not 
speak of women in rags and disheveled hair, with 
her wan cheek and hollow voice, nor of her 
children shivering on the corners of the street, 
starving within the shadow of churches built to 
the Most High with the price of their blood. It 
is not fitting here to be sentimental, nor would 
I attempt it if permitted. The gravity of the 
occasion has passed beyond all necessity of resort 
to touching tales and strokes of pathetic image- 
ry. The evilis before us. Its infinite extent 
must be admitted. There is nothing to be con- 
sidered but the remedy and its application. I 
have endeavored to present one that seems to me 
to have been born of hope. 

“This measure is not proposed by any party 
that now exists. I trust that it will encounter 
opposition from no: whatever. It has been 
prepared with the knowledge of scarcely any one, 
Iam alone résponsible for it. It is not thé pro- 
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conceiving its far-reaching consequences and 

its avoidance of conflict with the interests and 

passions of the present time, ‘temperance men’ 

have complained that it ia an evasion of the con- 
flict. I fear that fifteen years of agitation will 

convince such of us as may then be alive that 
this objection does not recognize the great power 
of existing forces which must be overcome, It 
should be remembered that no battle is won un- 
til the enemy is driven from his position. He is 
now intrenched in the Constitution of this coun- 
try, The battle may go on as.it bas gone on for 
fifty years, without onesingle blow beumg struck 
at the manufacture of alcohol. And as hitherto, 
‘men may come and men may go’ and thous- 
ands may continue to fall on either side, yet the 
battle remain forever undecided, because the 
struggle, however violent, is renewed forever by 
the recruits of successive generations, There is 
no concentration of forces upon the main posi- 
tion, Effort is lost because misdirected. Much 
of it, to be sure, is not wholly lost, Moral 
suasion—that is, argument and precept and ex- 
hortation, from the pulpit, the rostrum, the 
press, and private admoni.ion—molds public 
opinion and accomplishes wonders for individual 
men, but it lacks the powerful reinforcement of 
national law. That it can never get until it 
asks for and demands it. This revolution in 
national law can be wrought only by years of 
agitation and effort. Local sentiment must be 
awakened almost everywhere; in at least two- 
thirds of the country existing opinion must be 
reversed before the Constitution of the country 
in this respect can be changed, Meanwhile each 
state retains all the power it now has over both 
fermented and distilled liquors, and as soon as 
this measure has been ratified there would be 
conferred upon the states largely increased con- 
trol over both. Discussion and effort would de- 
mand the attention of the nation as such, and a 
concentration of the whole army upon & com- 
prehensive plan of battle to carry the citadel 
would be substituted for isolated and sporadic 
warfare. And when the battle is once gained it 
is won for all time, This form of effort is in- 
dinitely the best way in which to accomplish 
local reform, The facts and arguments upon 
which the temperance reform is based are the 
same, whether urged to influence the action of 
the individual, the local opinion or legislature 
of a single state, or the nation at large; and the 
modification of the national Constivution in- 
volves that universal local effort and the creation 
of that public sentiment everywhere which will 
result in the enactment and enforcement of pro- 
hibitory state and territoria) laws. 

“Temperance men object because the first 
clause of this amendment, if adopted, does not 
become operative until 1900. They fear that 
they will die withont the sight. So they may; 
but how can they object until they have tried to 
see whether they can obtain even this? Oon- 
sider the past. Be admonished by history, Do 
not lose everything by attempting the imprac- 
ticable, Remember that this is an effort to pro- 
cure the enactment of a law, which must carry 
the heads and hearts of conservative jurists of 
dignified and unconvinced legislators and the 
popular vole. ... . Do not forget either that 
it is to be the act of the nation, that, however it 
may be as between God and alcohol; however it 
may be between the maker of alcohol and the 
higher law, yet we as a nation have assured the 
maker and dealer in liquor that he might vest 
his capital in permanent forms, that he might 
manufacture this article for all purposes what- 
ever, and that we would protect him in the.en- 
joyment of his capital and the production of his 
still. We take from his industry yearly vast 
sums in the way of taxation for the support of 
the Government, True, this legalized destruc- 
tion of national wealth infinitely transcends the 
advantage of the tax; but, nevertheless, we have 
legalized the traffic for a century, 

‘Now, have we as a nation any right at once 
to destroy his industry and turn the distiller and 
his family upon the street to starve? Is he not 
entitled to reasonable notice of the change in 
the national policy, that he may gradually divert 
his capital and turn his business capacity in 
some other direction and train his son in some 
other employment? And if this view dees not 
strike you with force, then consider the further 
fact that there are more than $500,000,000, prob- 
ably $1,000,000,000 vested in this traffic to-day 
in the United States, and that such an interest 
will for many years to come have sufficient power 
to defeat any measure which destroys it at once. 

** But liquor makers and sellers are men; Great 
numbers of them are respectable and honest 
men. I have no sympathy with the wholesale 
denunciation of them as a criminal class, Many 
of them recognize the dreadful consequences 
which flow from the business in which they are 
engaged; yet it isa lawful business, Circum- 
stances over which often they have no control 
have identified them with it just as others have - 
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form, in which they should be recognized as 
men, and invited and urged upon considerations 
which wust influence any humane being and 
which would give them a chance to save them- 
selves and their families, I Leiieve that the actual 
co-operation of many liquor makers and sellers 
could be secured. 

“‘Bince the introduction of this resolution it has 
been attacked as a palpable effort to curry favor 
with the prohibitory sentiment of the country 
and at the same time avoid offense to the ‘beer 
element.’ (tis nosuch thing. This measure 
is not of that radical nature to command the 
vehement approbation of what are known as 
prohibitory men, though it must and I trust will 
command increasingly their approval. But the 
question of the manufacture and use of fer- 
mented liquors is left where it is now, with the 
states, because it is medically still an open ques- 
tion whether the restricted use of such liquors 
is not beneficial to the people, although their use 
is fast becoming excessive and an abuse. But 
there is very slight difference of opinion as to 
the destructive tendency of distilled liquors as 
administered by the ‘laity,’ and all agree that 
the great mass of the evils of intemperance arise 
from their manufacture and use asa beverage. 
And if the ban of the law can be placed upon the 
manufacture and use of distilled alcoholic liquors 
as a beverage, the minor abuses resulting from 
fermented liquors can well be left wholly to the 
restraining powers of the states, as enlarged by 
the second clause of the proposed amendment. 
While by no means of a callous organization, I 
certainly do not complain of :riticism which at- 
tacks my personal motives, some of which has 
been brought to my attention. Those motives 
are not relevant to the measure itself. And what- 
ever may be said by others lam consoled by the 
consciousness that this step is taken after long 
reflection, that my motives are satisfactory to 
myself, and that they will be judged by the only 
tribunal to whom they can be surely known and 
whose approval is of much consequence. 

“The opposition of the consumer to any 
national measure which should at once deprive 
him of his beverage would be found to be very 
serious and I fear decisive. But there is no 
class of men who have a stronger desire to see 
their children saved from the chains which hold 
them to their own dreadful doom than the 
drunkards of this country. This measure has 
been sneered atas a proposed reform—for pos- 
terity. So it is; and as such it ought and [ think 
will enlist the overwhelming force of parental 
feeling in ite favor whenever the public mind 
has studied its peculiar features and elements 
of strength. 

“T think that existing parties may well hesitate 
to expose this measure. The cause it represents 
is one of moral reform, and it must be reinforced 
by legislation, In due time it willbe. If neither 
of the great parties now dividing the country 
sees fit to antagonize it, this measure will 
force its way without being made the source 
and object of political strife. Becoming opera- 
tive so long in the future it ought not to pro- 
voke the opposition of any political organization, 
and all men should be able to consider this sub- 
ject calmly and to decide it upon its merits. If 
it is a measure enlisting the moral convictions 
and humane sentiments of the people, and espe 
cially of that nucleus of able, conscientious, and 
aggressive men who are ultimately the ruling 
power in every progressive nation, although for 
years they may struggle on fighting and dying 
under the banner of defeat, it will be well for all 
parties that would live to beware how they op- 
pose this proposition, Atleast let it have fair 
consideration by the House and the country ; for 
it is a subject which will have consideration. It 
is not a ghost, nor will it ‘down.’ I ask for it 
the considerate attention of all men now; for the 
time 18 coming when it will be forced upon 
them. The political exigency which absorbs and 
distracts the country will pass away; but this 
evil will not pass away. Its extirpation will be 
imperiously demanded long after the question 
of the succession to the presidency shall have 
been settled whether Ly peace or war. Public 
men will be destroyed who touch it ; but the cause 
will survive. Stronger arms will uphold and ad- 
vance the banner until victory floats on its ample 
folds ; and the Constitution of the country shall 
yet become the pledge of sobriety and temper- 
ance among the people, the ally of virtue, and 
not the charter of this great source of ignorance, 
misery and crime.” 

These words were uttered seven years 
ago. Fourteen years, or until 1880, 
were contemplated as the period with- 
in which it might be reasonably hoped that 
thé measure would become the law of the 
land, and ten years more, or until the open- 
ing of the new century, were thought to be 
a reasonable time within which capital in- 
vested and protected by law in the liquor 
trade, could be transferred to other chan- 
nels of industry without bad faith on the 
part of the Government to its citizens, One 
half the period tor securing the amendment 
has passed away. What remains is sufficient, 
if there could be concentration and co- 
operation. These have been wanting in the 





past. Those who are growing old uncon- 
sciously will some time see wherein they 
have wasted the opportunity of this genera- 
tion. Fortunately the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union is educating the chil- 
dren, and the sovereigns of fifteen years 
hence will vote for national temperance 
laws as naturally as they will breathe. 

The principles of human physiology and 
the laws of health now being introduced 
into common schools, and taught with 
special reference to the effect of alcoholic 
and other poisons upon the human system, 
will give us a new generation which will 
settle the temperance question, even if we 
fail. 

Several state legislatures and numerous 
religious bodies have indorsed the amend- 
ment I have proposed. 

Compared with the local option measure, 
80 justly renowned for its wide scope and 
beneficient effects, advocated in Parliament 
by Sir Wilfred Lawson, this proposed 
amendment to our national Jaw is much 
broader, comprehensive and far-reaching. 
It is, in my belief, the only plan upon 
which civilized nations will ever combat 
successfully with the rum curse, which is 
their chief foe. Some time its salient 
featuré will be the law, upon this subject, 
of the civilized world. When in this year 
of grace, prohibitory Maine, the home of 
Neal Dow and the morning star of legal 
temperance reform, proposes a law to pro- 
hibit the manufacture of all intoxicating 
liquors, save domestic cider, how can we 
hope to carry two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress and three-fourths of the state 
within reasonable time for a national meas- 
ure which overthrows in all the states 
interests and industries which are partici- 
pated in by vast numbers of the common 
people of the land? It seems to me better 
to clothe the states with absolute power to 
destroy the traffic in all forms of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, aad to reinforce them by the 
positive enactments of federal law so far as 
the distilled drinks are concerned, while 
they are at liberty to regulate and prohibit 
as they may deem best those milder bever- 
ages which public opinion, as a whole, does 
not yet so generally and so utterly con- 
demn. 

Laws are not perfect. They are pro- 
gressive, like the people who enact them 
and by whom they must be enforced if en- 
forced at all. 

It is better to take what we can now and 
trust to the great future and to our children 
to go further and legislate more wisely, and 
so will we hope, as the elevation and pro 
gress of humanity shall demand. The 
millennium isa fixed star in the firmament 
which is to be. It is the immovable and 
eternal center to which I anchor all my 
hopes. It is the fundamental premise of all 
the logic of my own life, of every effort 
for my countrymen and for mankind. It is 
because I believe in a beneficent future for 
the race that I am willing to advocate 
measures which seem futile and chimerica! 
to-day. Slowly, painfully, but surely, by 
the fast-anchored cable of faith we lift our- 
selves to the stars. 

Tne Presipent or tHE Day: In the 
name of the distinguished citizens who have 
addressed you to-day I thank you for the 
patient interest and attention which you 
have shown, and I assure you now that 
your attention is about to be rewarded by a 
treat. If, at the close of the speech to which 
you have just listened, and before the 
speech to which you are about to listen, I 
may be permitted the simile, the master of 
this feast, I think you will say, has kept 
the best wine until the last. 

I have the pleasure of introducing to you 
John B. Gough. [Applause.] 


TEMPERANCE. 





ADDRESS OF JOHN B. GOUGH. 





Mr, CHarrmMan, Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN: 
Iam the Jast speaker to-day, and the least 
with regard to eloquence, literary, politi- 
cal, scientific and otherwise; butmy theme 
is not the least by any means. 1 bring for- 
ward this theme to stand side by side, right 
in the front, with education, morality and 
religion. [Applause.] I am to speak to 
you on temperance. The gentleman who 
has just preceded me has taken. some of 
my ammunition from me and | shall 








only, perhaps, supplement some things that 
he has said. 

I have been now forty-one years speak- 
ing in my way, and I never yet have been 
able to give a literary entertainment, an in- 
tellectual feast, hardly a logical argument, 
and my audiences expect from me neither 
logic, nor argument, nor rhetoric, nor any- 
thing else that would come within the term 
of eloquence or oratory. I come to you to 
speak ona plain subject. I care nothing 
for the unities of asubject. Ihad about 
as lief have the reputation the man gave 
his clock as anything else, when he said: 
‘*My clock is very reliable; for when it 
points at two it always strikes twelve, and 
then I know it is half-past seven o’clock.” 
{Laughter.] I care nothing in what direc- 
tion I point or how I strike if I can say one 
word or utter one thought that will be a 
help to any that are doing the works of 
love. Before I get through I expect you 
will have some such idea of me as the man 
did of his hired man, who was always doing 
astonishing things. One day the man went 
into the barn and found his man had hung 
himself. Whereat he pitifully exclaimed: 
‘‘What upon earth will that fellow do 
next?” [Laughter. ] 

I have come to you to talk to yon on 
temperance. I suppose you would like to 
hear something new. There isn’t anything 
new. Some people prefer the old to the 
new. A man went intoa store and, leaning 
against a post, asked: ‘‘Have you anything 
new or fresh.” ‘* Yes,” was the response; 
‘‘that paint you are leaning on is fresh.” 
Probably he would have preferred the old 
to the new. [Laughter. ] 

Forty years ago and more I spoke in West 
Woodstock and I was entertained by Marsh 
(?) Nelson Childs, and I met his daughter 
on the grounds here to-day. A Mr. Kibbe 
sold rum, and Mr. Pool, who was a member 
of the church, sold rum also, and he said 
Kibbe had all the drunkards, while he only 
sold to respectable people. That was forty 
years ago, and still it is the same old story. 
People say: ‘‘ Gough is a mere story-teller. 
Who can’t tell a story?” What ought I to 
give the people but a story? I never have 
been into a school since I was ten and a half 
years of age; neithera Sunday-school nor a 
day-school. Ihad noliterary acquirements, 
nothing to fall back upon; but I had a story 
to tell. It was a story of crime, a story of 
gloom, a story of sunshine, astory of God’s 
infinite mercy, a story every word of which 
I felt in the deepest depths of my own soul. 
I began to tell the story and I have con- 
tinued to tell the story, and I thank God 
there are some men who, through stories, 
have been able to make the remaining 
chapters in the stories of their lives better. 
So it is the same old story. 


What is temperance? It is a lawful grati- 
fication of a natural appetite. That is tem- 
perance. Is the appetite for intoxicating 
liquor a natural one? No. No one was 
ever born with a natural appetite for intoxi- 
cating stimulants any more than he was 
born with a natural appetite for tobacco. 
If you want to have a taste for it you have 
to use it, and the use of it produces the ap- 
petite, and it is not a natural appetite. 
Therefore, my advice is, total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
everywhere. People say sometimes, as a 
man said to me once: ‘‘I hate excesses. A 
man that drinks to excess is a beast.” I 
said: ‘“‘Are you with us?” He replied: 
‘‘No. I hate your teetotalism as much 
as I hate excess. While a drunkard is 
beastly, a teetotalist is a coward. I stand 
on moral principle. Moderation in all 
things, self-control, self-government. Use 
the article in moderation! Don’t make a 
fool of yourself. You shut a man off, you 
make him a coward, you make him flabby. 
Meet it like a man! And develop your 
highest and noblest manhood.” ‘Yes. All 
right,” I said, ‘‘what is excess?” ‘‘ Drink- 
ing too much.” ‘‘ What is drinking too 
much?” ‘ Excess.” ‘I know itis. I will 
ask youa broad, plain, plump question: 
Would six glasses of whisky toddy in a 
day be excess for you?” ‘‘ Well, no; not 
if I could stand it.” [Laughter.] Oh! 
yes. That means if a man drinks two 
glasses of whisky and stands it he is de- 
veloping his highest and noblest man- 
hood. If he drinks as much as he can 
hold, and stands it, that is an example 
of self-control. If he drinks two glasses 





and don’t stand it, there is a fearful exhi- 
bition of the want of self-control and self- 
government in the excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. Excess is simply a man’s 
inability tostand it. You don’t judge by 
the number of the man’s drinks, but by the 
effect of the quantity on his brain. There 
aremen in Connecticut who would drink 
me drunk 365 days in the year, and drink 
me into my gravein the next five years, if 
I should attempt to drink as much as they 
do. I fight the drink, and out of my antag- 
onism to the drink grows my hatred to the 
liquor traffic. Ihave nothing tosay against 
the men that are engaged in this business; 
they may be wonderfully respectable men. 
A great number of them say: ‘‘I must 
live.” I say to them as Dr. Johnson said 
toa man who said ‘‘I must live,” “I don’t 
see any necessity for it at all.” [Laughter.] 

I will tell you my idea of the liquor traffic 
very briefly. God forgive me, I do not 
speak of it boastingly, for my sin is ever 
before me; seven years of my life was a 
dark blank. I know what the burning ap- 
petite for stimulant is; I know all about it, 
and I have sat by the dying bedside of 
drunkards; I have held their hands in 
mine; [have tried to lead them at the last 
gasp to the Saviour who never turned any 
away that came to him; and yet, in the 
light of my own experience and the experi- 
ence of others that I have received through 
my observation, I could say: Father in 
Heaven, if it be thy will that man shall 
suffer, whatever seemeth good in thy sight 
of temporal evil, impose it on me; let the 
bread of affliction be given to me to eat; take 
from me the friends of my old age; let the 
hut of poverty be my dwelling-place; let the 
wasting hand of disease be laid upon me; 
let me walk in the whirlwind, live in the 
storm; let the passing away of my welfare 
be like the flowing of a stream and the 
shouts of my enemies like rain on the 
waters; when I speak good let evil come 
on me—do all this, but save me, merciful 
God, save me from the bed of a drunkard! 
And yet, as I shall answer to Thee in the 
day of judgment, I had rather to be the 
veriest sot that ever reeled through your 
streets than I would be the man who sold 
him his liquor for a month. [Applause.] 

I think it is the most awful business 
that a man can possibly engage in. There 
is no good in it. How much benefit is it to 
a town that a man shall start a saloon. I 
wish Mr. Bowen, when he gives the next 
grand entertainment would invite some of 
the liquors sellers of Connecticut to come 
here and show the benefits of their business 
to this people. Let them bring a few 
specimens of their work. They can’t do it. 
The raw material is always worth more 
than the manufactured article; always. 
{Laughter.] Asa boy said: ‘1 know So- 
and-so’s saloon is finished.” ‘‘How do 
you know it?” ‘I saw a fellow coming 
out of it drunk.” A liquor seller was very 
angry with a boy who, when he saw a 
drunken man had fallen down in front of a 
saloon, said: ‘‘ Mister, your sign has fell 
down.” ([Laughter.] 


There was in Connecticut, I think, a man 
named Solomon Camp, who put up a sign 
‘*§ Camp’s Tavern.” The painter forgot to 
put the dot in after the initial 8, and every- 
body read it ‘‘Scamp’s Tavern.” It nearly 
broke up his business; he had to have a dot 
put in; but that didn’t do as the letters 
were too close together, and he had to 
have a new sign painted with wider spacing 
and the dot in. Let them show the benefits 
that are derived from the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor in this country. 

I hate it because we have no redress. 
There is not a mother here that has any re- 
dress. There is not a wife here that has any 
redress. A woman went into a grog-shop— 
and I give you facts that I can prove—to 
plead with the liquor seller not to give her 
husband any more liquor. He took a 
tumbler of dirty water and threw its con- 
tents in her face. She told her boy, and he 
thrashed that liquor seller so he was on his 
back several days. Then the liquor seller 
prosecuted the boy for assault and battery 
and got the damages. They tried to prose- 
cute him for throwing water in the woman’s 
face. They failed, because she wasintruding 
on his premises... There is not a liquor seller 
that can’t sell your husband drink, and you 
may plead with himif you will. You talk 

bout moral suasion. Make it your own 
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case. A young man once saidtome: “I 
believe in moral suasion. I believe we have 
no right to attack these men.” I told him 
a little fact that occurred and I asked him: 
‘* Suppose that was your mother that was 
kicked out of arum shop when she came to 
plead with Mr. Leonard not to give her boy 
drink, and when he made her little boy nine 
or ten years old drunk and sent him home 
out of spite because she tried to prevent 
him selling liquorto her boy. What would 
you do?” he said: *‘I would shoot him as I 
would a woodchuck,” I said: ‘‘ J would 
not. I believe in the simple way. I believe 
in the annihilation of the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquor; and the sooner we get rid of 
it the better.” 

In New York State, a very respectable 
man, except for one thing, occasional in- 
toxication, went into a saloon and got in- 
toxicated. It was in the afternoon. He 
went home and struck his wife a blow that 
killed her. He was arrested that night; 
spent the night in jail. The keeper came in 
the morning to wake him up, sleeping off his 
drunk on the floor of the cell. He woke up 
hardly conscious from his drunken sleep 
and said: ‘‘Wh—where amI? It seems 
to me Iam in jail.” ‘Yes; you are!” said 
the keeper. ‘‘ Why you got me in jail for?” 
‘** Don’t you know?” ‘‘ N—no; I never was 
in jail before in my life. Why—why—why 
you got me in jail for?” You are in jail 
for murder.” ‘What! You don’t mean 
that?” ‘* Yes; Ido.” ‘ AndI killed any- 
body?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘O, my God! What will 
become of me? Say, tell me! Does my wife 
know it?” ‘Why! Itis your wife you have 
killed.” He dropped on the floor of the 
cell like a dead man. The keeper of that 
prison holds a license to sell liquor, and the 
sheriff who will hang him if ever he is hung 
owns the place where he keeps his liquor 
shop. If you punish the one, why not pun- 
ish the other? 

I remember hearing of a nobleman who 
wanted to have a grand entertainment, and 
he wanted fish and there was none to be 
obtained. One of his servants said to him: 
‘*There is a man in the hall has a very fine 
turbot; but he asks a very curious price.” 
‘*Never mind the price. Grant it.” ‘ He 
asks «a hundred lashes on his bare buck.” 
‘Well, he’s a fool, if he won’t let it go for 
less than that.” They brought him in and laid 
on fifty lashes pretty lightly, when the man 


said: ‘*Hold on! I have got a partner in 
this business!” ‘‘ Well, bring in the other, if 
are there two fools.” ‘* Your porter wouldn’t 


let me in at the gate until I promised I 
would give him half of what I got for the 
fish.” [Laughter.] They brought in the 
porter and gave him fifty lashes, and laid 
them on well. If you put a man in prison 
for getting under the influence of liquor, 
how about the man at the other end; the 
man that sold the liquor? 


I say we have no redress. I believe fully 
in moral suasion ; but I believe in prohibition 
backed up by public sentiment. I had 
rather have public sentiment without the 
law than the law without public sentiment 
to back it up. If you have a law and public 
sentiment is againstit, youcan’tenforce it. I 
will give you a little incident as an illustra- 
tion. You know I deal in facts. I draw 
my arguments from facts and [illustrate my 
arguments by facts. It occurred in your 
own state, in the city of Norwich, when 
Mr. Buckingham, who has left so grand a 
reputation behind him, was the mayor of 
that city. I spoke in the large railroad de- 
pot. I had a very large audience. Mr. 
Buckingham presided at the meeting. I 
knew whom [ had in that house, and at the 
conclusion of my speech I said: ‘* Ladies 
and gentlemen, Mrs. Faulkner is well known 
to many in this house. She is a crippled 
woman; a widow. Her only son became 
intemperate, and she told me: ‘When he 
signed the pledge my heart was glad.’ He 
said to her: ‘Dear mother, I am going to 
get out of the way of temptation. 
I know my own weakness. I am 
not going to stay among the boys. Iam 
going off.” He was gone two years. Good 
things were heard of him, and then there 
came a letter to his mother: ‘Iam coming 
home to spend Thanksgiving with you.’ 
‘My boy coming home for Thanksgiving. 
He shall have a Thanksgiving dinner, 
though there be but two. He shall have 
the turkey and chicken and pie and cus- 
tards. He shall have everything as if there 





were a score of us; my boy and I.’ He 
came home on the night before Thanksgiv- 
ing, and drove up to a tavern kept by a man 
named Parsons. He went into the bar- 
room. There were his old companions. 
‘Hello, Fred Faulkner. How are 
you? Ha! ha! ha! ha!’ ‘How are you, 
Charlie ?? ‘Take something to drink ? 
‘I don’t want anything.’ ‘Take it. It’s 
the night before Thanksgiving, Faulkner.’ 
‘I tell you Idon’t want it. I have come 
home to sce my mother, and when it gets a 
little darker, I will go around to the back 
door and surprise the «ld lady.’ ‘Then 
Mr. Parsons steps up. ‘Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha! man. If was a man six feet tall, and 
as broad in proportion as you are, and as 
big a coward as you are, I would go into 
theology.’ ‘Who’sacoward? I am not 
a coward.’ ‘Yes, you are. Afraid 
of a glass of liquor. Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha! Fred Faulkner is afraid of a 
glass of liquor.’ ‘No; I am not afraid. I 
told my mother IT wouldn’t drink.’ ‘Oh, 
he’s afraid of his mother.’ ‘Don’t chaff 
me! If you say Iam afraid, to show you I 
am not, if you agree not to ask me to take 
another glass, I'll do it.’ He took one glass, 
and another, and another, and another, and 
about midnight he staggered out into the 
barn and was found there in the morning, 
dead. He was carried to his mother’s 
house on a plank with a buffalo robe thrown 
over the body. ‘Oh, he shall have a 
Thanksgiving dinner. My boy Frederick 
is coming home to his old, crippled mother 
for Thanksgiving.’ Yes, brought over by 
Solomon Parsons. When he came Mrs. 
Faulkner said: ‘Mr. Parsons you have been 
selling my boy liquor.’ ‘Mrs. Faulkner,’ 
said he, ‘I didn’t know it was your son.’ 
‘You did; you knew that was Fredenck 
Faulkner, the only son of an old crippled 
widow; and you killed my boy.’ ‘Mrs. 
Faulkner, that is pretty hard language!’ 
She said to me: ‘God forgive me. I laid 
my hand on the dead face of my boy and I 
lifted my finger and I cursed him. He 
turned as white as a sheet and left the 
house.” After relating the story I said: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen: Solomon Parsons, 
the man who staggers through life under 
the weight of that old woman’s curse is in 
this house, and sits over there, and he keeps 
a grog shop in your city. Rout him out!” 
He had a license under the law, but the pub- 
lic routed him out within three days—bar, 
boxes, bottles, barrels and everything else. 
They said: ‘‘ You can’t stay here.” That 
is public sentiment. [Applause. ] 


I believe in public sentiment. Public 
sentiment as against what? Not against 
the liquor seller as an individual, but 
against the drink. We fight the drink 
wherever we find it. I fight the drinking 
traffic, I fight the drinking customs of 
society. 

I have not a boy, and sometimes I am 
glad I have not, when I see the wrecks of 
men around me like one who once came to 
me, a graduate of Edinburgh University. 
After I had talked with him some time, 
said he: ‘‘ Will you shake hands with me ? 
I am obliged to you for giving me your 
time. Itis no use. God pity me, Mr. 
Gough, I am a lost laddie. Good-bye.” A 
lost laddie ? Are there no lost laddies in 
Connecticut? Are there no mothers 
mourning over a lost laddie? I am glad I 
have no son in these days of temptation; 
but, if I had, I would rather take him to 
the lowest grog-shop you have in Connec- 
ticut and keep him an hour than take him 
into your respectable, social, moderate 
drinking society [Applause], where the 
father and mother drink, and the minister 
who preaches the everlasting Gospel smiles 
with approval, if he don’t take it himself. 

You may take a boy brought up in this 
grog-shop, give him a glass of liquor, and 
he will say ‘Father, I don’t like this; I 
don’t like the smell of it, What strange 
looking people come here. What makes 
that man look like that?” ‘‘ Drink, my boy; 
will you have some?” ‘‘ They are using hor- 
rible language, what makes them talk so?”’ 
“Drink, my boy; will you have some?” 
‘* No.” Let me show him the results, and he 
won't touch it; but in the social circle, 
where the mother offers it to her, guests, 
then he will take it. 

I tell you I had rather have given that man 
that shot himself dead at the age of thirty- 
two, in the presence of his wife, mother and 


child, mad with delirium tremens—I had 
rather have given him his last glass than the 
first. If he had not taken the first, he never 
had taken the last. [don’t say all men become 
drunkards. The Bishop will excuse me if 
I relate one little incident. A clergyman of 
theChurch of England was seen in alow 
grog-shop, with an old shirt thrown over his 
ragged clothes, reading prayers for dissolute 


into these low places and look at the result 
you find there. They are not all men that 
were born there, by any manner of means. 
You find men that have come down the 
sliding scale of destruction, How do they 
come there? By just coming to certain con- 
clusions and using certain arguments, Here 
isa man says: ‘I can let it alone when I 
please and drink when I please.” So you 
can; but you don’t please. The possession 
of the power is valueless unless you have the 
will. I can open my hand if I please. Sup, 
pose I don’t please. The hand remains closed 
and I must bearthe consequences of the dis- 
use of that hand. If I voluntarily and 
willingly close my hand, and refuse to open 
it,my hand becomes rigid. It remains closed. 
The muscles lose their power. Some con- 
tingency arises in which I want to use 
that hand. And now TI have the will, but 
I have not the power. God have 
mercy on any young man who hears me, 
ifhe permits the fetters to be bound on 
him, coil on coil, more binding even than the 
withes that were put upon Samson, until 
he cries in bitterness of spirit: ‘‘ Who shall 
deliver me from the slavery of drunken- 
ness?” 

People say: ‘‘ When I find outit is injur- 
ing me, I will give it up.” Thatis the very 
time you don’t give it up. I heard of a man 
who went into an apothecary’s shop. Said 
he: ‘*Be you the drugger?” Said he: “I 
sell drugs, yes.” Said the man: ‘* Have 
you got any of this ere scentin’ stuff what 
gals put on their handkerchers to smell 
nice?” ‘‘ I suppose I have. Why?” ‘ Well, 
my sister Sal, she’s got a beau, and she’s 
give me ninepence and told me to invest 
the hull amount in just such truck as that.” 
“*T have got afewarticles.” ‘I would like 
to smell a few around. Give me some 
specimens!” The druggist brought out 
some terrifically strong essence of hartshorn, 
and said tothe man: ‘' There; thisis a very 
subtle essence. One drop will retain its 
aroma for alongtime. It is avery strong 
essence; but to get out its best flavor you 
must smell just as hard as you can. It is 
one of those peculiar essences that require 
a good strong snuff before you get it.” 
The man says: ‘*‘ Now, mister, you hold 
on until I get my breath. When I say 
‘*now,” you let her rip.” [Laughter.] 
He said ‘‘now.” Up went the bottle 
and over went he. [Laughter.] Did 
he get up and smell it again? He was 
no such fool. He said: ‘‘Now, Mister, 
you make me smell that tarnal lastin’ stuff 
again, and I’ll make you smell tar and 
brimstone.” If, the first time aman drinks, 
it throws him so effectually as that, it is all 
right. But very often a man looks around 
to see if anybody saw him tumble and he is 
at it again—at his enemy again—until the 
last blow sends the poor shrieking spirit 
out of the half-decayed carcass into eternity. 

I am afraid if I continue much longer, 
after the eloquent speeches you have heard 
to day, you will want to get me out of sight 
as a carcass hardly worth a decent burial. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 


I hope you will profit by what I have said. 
You know there are some persons you can’t 
make any impression on at all. I was told 
if I could get a certain man to sign the 
pledgeI should achieve a triumph. ‘‘ Why?” 
‘* Because he is such an obstinate man.” I 
said: ‘‘I don’t know as it is worth while to 
try toovercomehim. When you overcomes 
man like that, you take away his stock in 
trade for notoriety: and he goes down like 
a lot of clothes with a hat on top of them.” 
(Laughter.] I said: ‘*Mr. Rice, why 
won't you sign the pledge?” ‘‘ Because I 
won't.” ‘Why won’t you?” ‘ Because I 
won't.” Igaid to Mr. Rice: ‘‘ You remind 
me of the Dutchman that ‘said: ‘* Dot hen 
vas the most contrariest peast vat never 
vas. I vants dat she sit; she von’t sit. I 
makes a box mit a lid vat shuts down and 
I puts dat hen in dot box andI shoots 
down the lid. Aha! aha! I feels better azh 
goot! I got her now. I goes around in 





women and drunken men, You go down | 


a legtle vile to see how she vas doing. I 
up the cover; I zhust peeps in, and vat 
you dinks—dere was dot miserable 


‘sittin standing up.” [Laughter.] ‘‘ Well,” 


he said, ‘‘I have got a good deal of the old 
henin me.” You can’t move such people 
as that, and there are a great many 
such men in Connecticut. There was @ 
man in Pennsylvania so obstinate they 
could do nothing with him, and at last to 
cure him, they made him a deacon; and he 
was worse than he was before. He had 
more power. And he made somuch trouble 
at the church-meeting that they passed a 
resolution: We will now resolve this church- 
meeting into a prayer-meeting, and we will 
pray for Deacon Williams. One of the 
brethren said: ‘‘ We will unite in prayer.’ 
The brother prayed and told the Lord all 
about Deacon Williams, and concluded as 
follows: ‘‘And now, as we have done for 
him everything we can, we pray thee to 
prepare him and take him to Heaven.” 
The deacon got up very deliberately, and 
said: ‘Brethren, I won't go.” (Laughter. ] 
There are some men who, if they had a 
chance to go to Heaven, would not go if 
you wanted them to. 

What is independence? We talk a great 
deal about liberty, freedom. What is free- 
dom? When I was in Virginia, speaking to 
the Negroes in 1847, in that great Baptist 
Church in Richmond, 1 must have had 
2,500 of them, no really white people in the 
audience but about 8 or 10 to make it a 
lawful assembly. They said they were all 
servants, that is, slaves. I said something 
about Heaven and aman started up and 
began to sing: 

“Ize bound for de jand of Canaan, 
Go with me ; we'll pass over; 
Come along home with me; 
Weze gwine home to Heaven.” , 

He sang several stanzas. I had quite a 
little rest. When I arose to speak he 
started right up again. The old Negro was 
splendidly built—a strong, massive figure. 
He said: ‘‘Bruddern, before Massa Gough 
begins again, just look at me. Yeres a 
nigger doesn’t own hisself. Bress de Lord! 
Massa Carr owns me; Massa Carr bought 
me. Yeres a nigger don’t own hisself. 
Bress de Lord! Bruddern, dis poor old 
body of mine is massa’s slave; but glory to 
God, bruddern, my soul is de free man of 
de Lord Jesus.” 

In free Connecticut there is not a slave to 
an evil habit that is not a meaner slave 
than that black man that didn’t ‘‘ own him- 
self.” 

I said to a youngman: ‘‘ Why won’t you 
sign the pledge?” He said: “I won't sign 
the pledge because I won't sign away my 
liberty.” ‘‘ What liberty?” ‘Liberty to 
do asI please.” Young man, is that lib- 
erty? Any man that does as he pleases, in- 
dependent of physical, moral and divine 
law isa mean, miserable slave. There is not so 
pitiful a slave that crawls the face of this 
earth asa man that is a slave of evil habits 
and evil passions. Therefore, what is it to 
be free? To be capable of self government 
is to be free. To abandon every habit that 
you consider to be wrong is to be free. To 
fight against that which holds you in bond- 
age is tobe free. I tell you aman that 
overcomes an evil habit is a hero, I knew 
a man who said he would give up the use 
of tobacco. He choosed to chew. I don’t 
suppose anybody chews here. [Laughter.] 
He took his plug of tobacco out of his 
pocket and threw it away and said: *‘ That 
is the end of my job.” But it was the be- 
ginning. How he did wantit! He chewed 
gentian and chewed chamomile flowers and 
chewed anything to keep his jaws going. 
Nothing satisfied him. He said the very tip of 
his tongue clamored for the stimulant. He 
said: ‘‘I willgo and get another. I willbuy 
another plug and when I want it awfully, 
then I will take a little.” And he did want 
it awfully, and took his knife and his piece 
of tobacco, and then he said he thought it 
was God's spirit striving with him. He 
held it in his hand, and said: ‘I love you, 
and I want you. Are you my master, or 
aml yours? Thatisa question I am go- 
ing to settle. You are a weed andI am a 
man. You are a fiend and [am a man. 
You black Devil, I will master you if I die 
for it. It never shall be said of me again: 
There is a man mastered by a thing.” 
(Laughter.] ‘I want you, but I will just 





take care of you. I will fight you right — 
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before he could get over the desire for that 
tobacco; but he fought it right through. 
That manisahero. A hero has to battle 
against an enemy. Cocks can fight and dogs 
can fight; but a man to battle against him- 
self, to conquer every evil desire and wicked 
passion in the sacred name of duty, that is 
to be noble and that is to be brave. 

I want to say a word to the young men. 
It isa grand thing to be a young man; to 
have life before you. Life is behind us. 
My record is pretty nearly made; yours is 
to make. I can’t change my record to save 
my life. I can’t undo a deed I have done 
orunsay a word I have spoken to save my 
soul. No more can you. You are making 
your record. We old men have our record 
nearly made, and we can’t change it. It is 
an awful thing when a man is sixty-five 
years of age to look out upon a stained, 
smeared, smudged record, and know he 
can’t change it. Thank God, there is a man 
who can wipe out the iniquity sufficient tor 
save us, a8 a school-boy wipes his sum off 
the slate. Even if a man is forgiven, it 
leaves a mark upon him he will never re- 
cover from—never. 

Young men, you have life before you, 
and you will have to map out which direc- 
tion you will take. They tell us that eight 
miles above us nothing animal can exist. It 
is death to all animal life eight miles in that 
direction. It don’t depend on the distance 
you travel, but on the direction; and when 
a man takes a wrong direction he knows it. 
Young men, you need not tell me when 
you are doing wrong you don’t know it. 
You do. There is not a young man that is 
breaking his mother’s heart by dissipation 
but knows it; knows that every glass he 
drinks will be a thorn in the way forhim. He 
knows it. What do men say? ‘‘ Oh! young 
men will be young men.” They ought to 
be, I always look with suspicion on old 
heads on young shoulders. You young 
men can be young as long as you live. 
Years don’t make a man old. There is 
many a man forty years of age who is 
younger and fresher at heart than some 
young old men of twenty-five who have 
broken themselves all down by dissipation. 
William E. Dodge never was old. He was 
young at seventy-eight, and entered into 
perennial eternal youth without ever know- 
ing what old age was. So can you. 

I thought it was a terrible thing to be old. 
The first time Lever heard myself called 
old it was in a railway station. I was 
looking after baggage and one of these bag- 
gage smashers said; ‘‘Old man, what are 
you looking after?” It sounded queer. I 
don’t mind it now. I don’t like it when 
they say: ‘‘ Let us prayfor ouraged friend.” 
{Laughter.] I don’t like that. That is a little 
too much of a good thing. There are al- 
ways some people throwing things at the 
things you are fond of. A woman got angry 
at her husband and threw a squash pie right 
into a picture ‘God Bless Our Home”; 
and it was the best picture she had. 
(Laughter. ] 

I would say then to young men, there is 
no power, in my opinion, to-day to be so 
dreaded by us as a nation, as individuals, 
as communities as this evil of drink, and 
it rests with young men to fight it. 

We had a war with slavery, and slavery 
was abolished. How? Because the people 
did not do their duty God took it in his 
own hands, and amid blood and fire and 
smoke and sorrow and a loss of millions on 
millions of lives the last vestige of slavery 
forever was wiped out in this country; 
wiped out in blood. And I believe God so 
loves this nation that any evil agency, 
whether it is drink or not; whether there 
are ten thousand million dollars expended 
in it—he will wipe it out, even at the 
sacrifice of one third of the people, because 
righteousness is to prevail in the end. We 
want these young men to help us in this 
great conflict against this evil. Young 
men, personally, is there any good in drink? 
Can you tell usof any good? Some of these 
gentlemen think there is, I suppose. 

I think it is Dr. Clark, Surgeon to the 
London hospital, says this: “The firs; 
spoonful of alcoholic liquor taken into the 
healthy system disturbs at once the har- 
mony of that system and does damage.” If 
physicians would tell the truth they would 
tell us that more people die from drink than 
people are aware of. The same surgeon 
alsosays this: ‘The evil of drinking 





not drunkenness, but moderation. Modera- 
tion causes more loss of life than drunken- 
ness.” 

Young men, did you ever meet a man 
sixty years of age who would say, I never 
drank a glass of liquor in my life, and I am 
sorry I never learned to use it when a boy? 
One gentleman, seventy years of age, on 
this ground, said to me: ‘‘I never drank a 
glass of liquor in my life.” Our young 
men say: ‘‘Oh, you temperance people 
always present this matter of drunkenness 
in such aterrible light.” I will tell you one 
great danger we have. We look at simple 
intoxication asa small affair. Getting tight 
once in awhile is nothing, will happen to 
anybody. Did you ever hear a man say: 
“If you call me a thief, I will knock you 
down. I knowI steal occasionally; but I 
am not a thief.” ‘If any man calls me a 
liar, I will thrash him. I know I don’t 
always tell the truth; but I am not a liar.” 
‘Tam not a drunkard. I get ‘three sheets 
in the wind,’ ‘ brushes and brooms,’ ‘ brick 
in the hat,’ political occasions, military 
muster. Iam not adrunkard.” If a man 
steals once he isa thief. You don’t call a 
man who drinks himself full once a drunk- 
ard! 


I heard_a young lady talking in the cars 
about home affairs, as young ladies do some- 
times—-what grandfather said and who has 
got a beau, and all that sort of thing. ‘‘Oh,I 
never laughed so much in all my life; such 
fun—te! he! he! he!—going out to a dance 
and supperat the hotel. When we got to the 
hotel the young men went to the bar. I 
never saw such going on! When we all 
stood up to dance some of those young men 
were in such a state they couldn't stand up 
atall! Te! he! he! he! When the horses were 
brought to the door to go home some of the 
young men were in such astate the landlord 
had to put them to bed. Te! he! he! he! 
I never laughed so much in my life. It was 
such fun. It was perfectly splendid! The 
young men got so drunk they couldn’t be 
courteous to their partners!” The funniest 
scenes and funniest farces are those showing 
the drunkenness of a prominent character, 
they tell me. I don’t go to the theater. 
I will tell you why: I think I can be a better 
Christian away from the theater than I can 
by going to it; soI never go. But that is 
neither here nor there. They tell me the 
funniest farces are those where the drunk- 
ard performs a prominent character. 
It is also true of the best stories. 
I could tell you funny stories from now un- 
til Mr. Bowen would tell me to set down. 
(Cries of ‘Go on.”}] A gentleman told me 
a story that made me laugh until my sides 
ached. I laughed until I was glad when 
he got through. I can’t tell you that story. 
Now you laugh at drunkenness; but you 
laugh at a certain phase of drunkenness. 
A Scotch lairdie went to the 'squire with 
his man Sandy, and they got to drinking 
whisky from night to morning. The next 
morning, on their way home on horseback, 
Sandy following the lairdie, both very 
drunk, they came to a little bit of a burn, 
and the lairdie, pulling on the bridle, pulled 
himself over the horse’s neck over his ears, 
splash into the water. ‘Sandy, Sandy, 
something has fell off.” ‘‘Oh, no; there’s 
nothing fell off!” ‘Sandy, I heard a 
splash.” Sandy got off his horse, and said: 
‘Tt is yourself that has fell in the water.” 
‘*It can’t be me; forl am here.” [Laugh- 
ter.) Sandy got his master on his horse 
again; but wrong side before. ‘* Now,” 
said the lairdie, ‘‘ Sandy, gimme the bridle! 
Gimme the bridle, Sandy.” ‘‘ Lairdie, you 
wait until I find the bridle.” ‘I must 
have a bridle.” ‘‘ Lairdie, there isn’t any 
bridle, and there isn’t any place for a 
bridle.” [Laughter.] ‘‘ Lairdie, here’s a 
miracle; the horse’s head’s off and I can’t 
find the place where it was and there isn’t 
nothing left but a piece of his mane.” 
{Laughter.] ‘‘Give me the mane then, 
Sandy. Whoa! He is going the wrong 
way.” And so the story went on. I laughed 
until my sides ached. Because we laugh 
at some of the phases of drunkenness we 
lose the ability in great degree to appre- 
ciate it in all its horrible realities. 

I heard of a man who came home drunk 
and seized the water-pitcher and lifted it to 
hismouth. One of the childreahad dropped 
a spool of silk into that water-pitcher, 
and, in his hurry, he found a foreign sub- 
stance going down his throat. He got 
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frightened and dropped the pitcher. ‘‘ Mur- 
der! Murder!” [Mr. Gough here pulled 
several imaginary yards of silk thread from 
his mouth). ‘‘Hurry up! I’m all unrav- 
eling.” (Continued laughter.]} 

Now, we laugh at one phase of drunken- 
ness. I will give you another, on the 
authority of Canon Farrar. Of himself he 
says: ‘‘I am a total abstainer, and all 
my children and every servant in the house 
has signed the temperance pledge.” A 
noble work, indeed. This is another phase 
of drunkenness, where a man came home 
drunk, and his little child, a girl two years 
of age, was crying. He harshly said to the 
child: ‘‘Stop your crying.” She did not 
understand him and cried on, and that 
father took his own child, that little girl, 
two years old, and laid her on the fire; and 
when his wife came up to rescue the child 
he kicked her away with his hob-nailed 
boots and held the child there until she was 
burned to acrisp. That is another phase of 
it that you don’t laugh at. 

In Boston, Mass., there is a law prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquor within 400 feet of a 
school-house. The scholars were taken out 
of one school and moved away that two 
men could get licenses. When they got them 
the children were moved back again. In 
another case it was shown that the school. 
house was not safe. Nobody ever dreamed 
of it until eight liquor sellers wanted to sell 
within 400 feet of it. In another case the 
children were removed and have not been 
brought back again. In another case the 
liquor shop was on one street and they 
broke through a door on another street and 
closed this up to save themselves from the 
law. The school must submit to the liquor 
traffic, and we are coming to be ruled by 
that as we were in great degree ruled by 
slavery. Slavery held the country for a 
while, and a lot of dough heads, whose 
knees were all dirt by kneeling down tothe 
throne of power, did nothing, until by and 
by they did just as the man did who killed 
the bear with the ax. His wife had done 
it. and after it was all over, he said: ‘‘We 
have done pretty well. Haven’t we, pet?” 
(Laughter. ] 

We are to come into confiict with this 
great evil, and success is certainly sure. A 
gentleman once said to me: “I don’t be- 
lieve that.” I said: ‘‘Do you repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘I never would 
again.” ‘‘Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in Heaven.” When the Master com- 
manded us to pray that prayer it involved 
a promise. He never gave us anything to 
pray for that is not to be; and that és to be. 
It can’t come in your time or mine. What 
then? Let us try to be on the right side. 
Let us fight for the right and never mind 
the popularity; for the right is to triumph 
by and by. Let our motto be ‘ Excelsior,” 
our hope that there is a better time coming, 
and let our prayer arise in humble rever- 
ence, God speed the right. 

In what I have said, however imperfect 
it may be, I have spoken from the fullness 
of thezheart, and I desire to return thanks 
to Mr. Bowen for the privilege of speaking 
to such an audience as this. [Applause. ] 


Rev. Wititram H. Warp, D.D.: Mr. 
President—As a sort of brevet citizen of 
this fair town of Woodstock, I feel at 
liberty to offer a motion which I am 
sure will have the full indorsement of 
this large and favored audience. I move 
you, sir, that the hearty thanks of this 
audience be presented to the distinguished 
speakers and poets who have favored us 
to-day with their words of wisdom, cour- 
‘age and inspiration in prose and rhyme. In 
making this motion I feel that we of Con- 
necticut have a certain right to claim the 
presence and the assistance of our citizens 
from this state; and, therefore, I would 
especially express the feeling of grati- 
tude which we all have to those gentle- 
men who have come to us from other 
states, Senators in Congress, advocates of 
the causes of benevolence or of philan- 
throphy, and divines; and more especially 
that distinguished ex-President of the 
United States who has given us such wise 
words of counsel and shown so strongly and 
clearly his regard for the future of our 
country; and may I say most especially to 
Mrs. President Hayes, who, though she has 
uttered no words to-day, yet by her benig- 
nant presence has made a most effective 





address to us as she recalls to us those hap- 
py years in our country’s record when she 
sat at the head ofthe social life of our 
country, and when her example was such 
as we all admire and love. [Applause.] 
That example may not have been wholly 
followed; but the happy days shall come 
again. 

The above motion was unanimously and 
enthusiastically carried. 

The audience then rose from their seats 
and all joined in the singing of ‘‘ Old Hun- 
dred,” after which Bishop Coxe pronounced 
the benediction, which ended the exercises 
of the day. 





The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests cf 
our readers will guide us in the selection of worka 
for further notice.) 


PROFESSOR HOPKINS’S LITURGY. 


Whatever reasonable variation there may 
be in the estimate of this book as ai lit- 
urgy, there can be no reasonable doubt of 
its importance as res gesta. It is the latest 
and one of the most important in a long 
series of notable publications, the first of 
which, Mr. Charles Baird’s elegant historical 
sketch, ‘‘ Eutaxia; or, the Presbyterian Lit- 
urgies,” was published nearly thirty years 
ago. This was soon followed by ‘The 
Church-book of St. Peter’s Church, Roches- 
ter,” notable as having introduced the re- 
sponsive reading of the Psalms in parallel- 
isms now in such general use. Since then, 
we have Mr. Baird’s “Book of Public 
Prayer,” the valuable publications of Pro- 
fessor Shields, Dr. Lee’s ‘‘ Service-Book,” Dr. 
Storrs’s ‘‘Order of Worship and the Psalter,” 
and the ‘‘ Book of Common Order” of the 
Scotch ‘* Church Service Society.” We give 
the more important of the titles that happen 
to come into mind, without naming the 
books (if we were able to name thcm) of a 
more local interest, looking toward the use 
of liturgic worship in individual congre- 
gations of the Presbyterian Church. 

In view of the growing sentiment in the 
Presbyterian Church (and in like measure 
in other churches) indicated in this peren- 
nially increasing literature, two lines of 
policy have been taken; the first, to sneer 
and fling at it, a policy which has been a 
conspicuous failure; the second, to advise 
all persons sympathizing with this senti- 
ment to leave the Presbyterian Church for 
the Episcopalian; and this has been splen- 
didly effective, as a glance at the clergy list 
of the Episcopal Church or at the pews of 
one of its more prosperous congregations 
will demonstrate. Still, however effective, 
it cannot be called successful so long as the 
number of persons adhering to this senti- 
ment within the Presbyterian Church in- 
creases faster than even the rapid rate at 
which they are transferred to the other de- 
nomination. And that it does so increase, 
Prof. Hopkins’s book is one out of many 
proofs. Clearly it is time for the Presby- 
terian leaders to consider some other ex- 
pedient. 

The book before us is further valuable 
for the study of all pastors who are free from 
that irreverent superstition which used to 
prevail among the more ignorant of their 
class, that the less preparation they make 
the more the Holy Spirit is active and glo- 
rified in their preaching; a superstition 
which is still cherished by many otherwise 
intelligent ministers with reference to the 
function of leading the congregational 
prayer. Ministers who are mindful of their 
duty of preparation for this function will 
find in this book a rich collection of the best 
forms of devotion, gathered from the writ- 
ings of devout men and from church serv- 
ice books of many Christian centuries. 

But when we come to judge the book by 
its professed purpose, we cannot speak with 
confident approval. In fact we can hardly 
conceive of its being used in a Presbyterian 
congregation, unless, possibly, in one 
formed expressly with the intent that this 
book should be the canon of its worship. It 
is too much a professor’s book, and not a pas- 
tor’s; too manifestly made for the Church 
at large, and not for the actual needs of any 
one congregation. It takes as its basis an- 
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cient traditions of worship, from which all 
continuity has, in the Presbyterian Church, 
been long ago broken off, instead of devel- 
oping the existing rite of that Church. 
Finally, it is too personal, representing in- 
dividual taste and judgment instead of being 
the resultant of widely combined counsels. 
A wider consultation would have saved the 
author from some practical mistakes, as in 
making no wise provision for the use of 
church music in any higher form than 
psalmody, and in introducing the canticles, 
Te Deum and Gloria in Excelsis in such a 
shape as to defeat the use of them with ex- 
isting music. 

Tur INDEPENDENT has not been chary of 
its advice to the Presbyterian leaders in 
view of the growth and persistence of the 
liturgical party in that Church. It is only 
just that we show like liberality to this 
party itself. If theseaccomplished, learned 
and earnest men will begin to act in mutual 
concert and comparison of views; if they will 
aim to supply the actual wants of actually 
existing congregations; if they will respect 
existing usages, making these the basis of 
needed improvements ; if they willrecognize 
that there is no hindrance to their work but 
a vis inerti@; that they have all the freedom 
that they need, without any synodical leg- 
islation; and if they will go forward, and in- 
stead of many feeble and sporadic experi- 
ments, will see that some wise and well- 
considered rites of worship are instituted 
in good congregations in a few leading 
cities, they will have accomplished a work 
for the edification of many Christian souls 
and the strengthening of their Church for 
which they may expect to be roundly 
abused in this generation and blessed by 
the generation to come. 

Meanwhile this manual may serve a good 
purpose from a propedeutic point of view, 
especially as its defects are of a kind to 
raise discussion and to bring the final prin- 
ciples of the matter into view. 

Our purpose being only a general notice 
of this very meritorious collection we re- 
frain from detailed criticism, except to 
name a few points as characteristic of the 
manual and of what we should criticise in 
it. 

The substance of what we have to re- 
mark on relates to an arbitrary treat- 
ment of historical formularies. The main 
example is the proposed Litany, which 
though it preserves the trine invocation is 

[Continued on page 19.) 
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Acligions Iutelligence. 
RUSSIAN PROTESTANTS. 


Russtan theologians usually affirm that, 
unlike the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Greek-Russian Church does not know 
Protestants in her own fold. But this as- 
sertion cannot be borne out by facts. On 
the contrary, every candid student of the 
Russian Raskol* will come to the conclusion 
that in its present condition it closely re- 
sembles Protestantism. Even in its origin 
the Raskol has been chiefly as a rigorous 
protest against the autocracy both of the 
Church and the State. The Patriarch, 
formerly the head of the Russian Church, 
expected that the people would blindly ac- 
cept all his religious reforms; and the 
Ozar demanded an unconditional obedience 
to his own laws. Now, the introduction of 
the sweeping authority of the Czar and the 
Patriarch has been rather an irfnovation to 
which Russians, being born democrats, had 
very strong objections. They used to as- 
semble in Zemsky Sobor (National Assem- 
bly) in order to discuss the state affairs, and 
they used to take an active part in the 
Church councils. And now they were ex- 
pected voluntarily to part with those liber- 
ties. Under such circumstances schism 
was inevitable, and, indeed, it took place 
both in the Church and the State. In 
the Church there appeared the Raskolniks, 
and in the State the free Cossacks. The 
religious and political protestants joined 
their hands against their common enemies, 
and, as history shows, they have repeatedly 
shaken both autocracy and Orthodoxy. 

Knowing that the authorities both of 
the Church and of the State were against 
them the Raskolniks fell back on the au- 
thority of the Bible and the Church books, 
and these have proved a safe fortress to 
them. They accused Patriarch Nikon of 
striving for infallibility, and his Church re- 
forms they styled an introduction of 
Papism and Latinism. They condemned 
the Ozar for giving countenance to Papism; 
they ceased to pray for him and refused to 
regard his laws as binding on them. By 
and by, when the Czar usurped the author- 
ity of the Patriarch, the Raskolniks did not 
hestitate to proclaim him the Antichrist. A 
flerce, relentless and bloody struggle en- 
sued; as flerce as only religious wars can 
be. The Raskolniks in their bitter opposi- 
tion to the innovations of Nikon, con- 
demned the Church books, purged by him 
of many gross mistakes, made by the trans- 
lators or by the transcribers. They held 
as sacred every mistake found in the old 
books, and regarded as heretical all correc: 
tions thereof. So it came about that for a 
single ¢ in the name of Jesust blood ran on 
the streets of Moscow, and thousands of 
families have lost their lives or liberty only 
because they believed in the sanctity of the 
eight-pointed cross and in the crossing of 
themselves ony by two and not by three 
fingers. The Church Council of 1666 had 
pronounced a solemn anathema against all 
Raskolniks, and the civil authorities found 
it necessary to imprison them, to exile 
them, to torture them, and even to execute 
them. The able Raskolnik Archpriest Ab- 
bakum wrote on that occasion as follows: 

“Tt is strange that they do not understand 
what they are doing! They want to support faith 
by fire, knout, and gibbet. What apostles taught 
that? I don’t know that. Christ neither ordered 
his disciples to teach in that way, nor to bring to 
faith by fire, or knout, or gibbet. + « Mo- 
hammed, the Tartar prophet, ordered that those 
who would not accept his creed should be pun- 
ished by the sword.” 

Another Raskolnik writer gives the fol- 
lowing picture of their persecution; 

“Everywhere the chains clinked ; everywhere 
were seen rods and knouts stained with blood of 
the true believers, Nikon's missionaries breathed 
not the Christian spirit of peace and love, but 
anger and rage. They tortured our brothers ; 
blood ran in all cities, and the villages were fillled 
with mourners. Cries and groans were heard 
even in forests and deserts, Nikon's 
missionaries were accompanied by soldiers with 
gunsandcannons, . . , Many true believers 
preferred to burn themselves alive rather than to 
suffer tortures or to give joy to Antichrist by 
renouncing the true faith,” 

The times change. Nowadays the Ras- 
kolniks are not put to death for their belief, 
though they are deprived of many import- 

* Russian word 
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ant civil rights. On the other hand, the 
Raskolniks of our time have dispensed not 
only with the rites, but also with many 
fundamental principles of the Greek-Rus- 
sian Church. Many of their sects do not 
recognize both the Church and the State, 
and regard themselves as being out of the 
Czar’s jurisdiction. The Raskolniks of to- 
day can by no means be called the old be- 
lievers, under which name they are as yet 
generally known. ‘‘We are not the old 
believers,” say the Raskolniks. ‘‘ Only the 
Hebrews are the old believers, and we are 
merely Christians.” 

The Raskolniks of to-day are subdivided 
into numerous sects, each representing a 
different stage of religious development. 
The characteristic point common to all of 
them is that they put the authority of the 
Bible above all other authority. However, 
as to their understanding and explanation 
of various passages of the Bible, they 
greatly differ from one another. Some of 
their sects, the Hdinovertzi, for instance, 
differ from the Established Church of Rus- 
sia only in some rites, and on that account 
they are treated mildly by the government. 
Many sects of the Popovtei, or those recog- 
nizing the-priestly order, dissent from the 
Church and the State in many substantial 
points. And all the sects of the Bezpopov- 
tzi, or those having no priests, are regarded 
both by the clerical and civil authorities as 
dangerous to the peace and order of the 
country. Some of the latter sects are styled 
even as ‘‘extremely dangerous,” and they 
are treated as grave criminals. 

A full review of all the Raskolnik sects 
being here out of question, we will call at- 
tention only to the religious and political 
views of a group of sects known under a 
general name of the Spiritual Christians, 

The Molokanch believe in the three-per- 
sonal God. They hold that Christ has 
founded the true Church, which at first 
embraced only the Apostles, and afterward 
all the believers in Christ. In the fourth 
century, they say, by their arbitrary ex- 
planation of the Bible the Bishops per- 
verted the true teaching of Christ. Now 
the true Church is composed only of the 
true, spiritual Christians who believe only 
in the New Testament and reject all tradi- 
tions and rites introduced by various 
Fathers. Therefore they reject all the sac- 
raments in the sense the Church of Russia 
accepts them. Baptism with water, they 
say, has no sense; purification from the 
sins—that is a true baptism. Communion 
consists in spiritual communion with God, 
which can be attained only by fulfilment of 
God’s commandments.” ‘‘ Confession must 
be performed directly before God.” Mar- 
riage, in their opinion, is not a sacrament 
at all. ‘‘Marriage consists in love and agree- 
ment, and not in any rite.” They ap- 
prove of divorce. As all the believers must 
worship God ‘‘in spirit and in truth,” they 
reject all the external rites of the Church. 
They dispense with the priests on the 
ground that all the true Christians are 
‘* priests unto God.” They hold that every 
body is free to understand and explain the 
New Testament in his or her own way. 
They consider that the Czar’s laws are not 
binding on them for these reasons: they 
are the Spiritual Christians, ‘‘and where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Uderty.” 
Again, the worldly authorities, they say, 
exist only for those of this world, while 
“they are not of this world.” And besides, 
‘*the human law,” they say, ‘‘is liable to 
change, while we have the eternal Word of 
God.” 

From these cardinal positions they deduce 
many practical lessons. They do not take 
the oath of allegiance to the Czar, they do 
not pray for him, they do not enter the 
military service. Some of their maxims 
are worthy of commendation. ‘ Labor,” 
they say, “* is necessary to man as much as 
bread and air. Not only does it give means 
for life, but also it preserves man from vices 
and sins. Labor then is a religious duty.” 
“It is well to be rich,” they say; ‘but 
riches must be used not at the caprices of 
the rich man, but for the welfare of all our 
brethren. Therefore the rich must lead a 
plain and frugal life.” It is a general 
opinion in Russia that the Molokanéh far 
surpass the orthodox people in intelligence, 
frugality and prosperity, and that any 
Molokanin can lead the village priest in 
knowledge of the New Testament. 











The Dookhoborei, or those denying the ex- 
istence of spiritual beings and spiritual life} 
do not recognize the independent existence 
of God and hold that ‘‘ He lives in the race 
of pious men.” Hence they infer that 
‘*God is a pious man,” and they adore each 
other. They do not recognize the authority 
of the Bible, which they consider as ‘‘ an 
infantile and imperfect teaching.” They 
pick out certain passages of the Bible which 
apparently sustain their strange views and 
call them a Living Book. They deny the 
future life, do not recognize the divinity of 
Christ, and believe that some of their 
teachers know more than Christ did. They 
hold that the true Church is composed of the 
pious men of all races, nationalities, creeds, 
and beliefs; of all those who are led by in- 
ternal light of conscience and who perform 
good deeds. Some of their maxims are 
worthy of notice. ‘All men are equal.” 
‘« Every body is priest to himself.” ‘‘ The 
secular authorities are not necessary.” 
These sectarians, though they are regarded 
as ‘‘highly moral and well-to-do people,” 
are treated by the government as criminals. 
When any of them are seized they are trans- 
ported to the Caucasus or to Siberia. 

Of the other sects we may mention here the 
Nemoliaki, or those who do not pray at all. 
‘*God knows,” they say, ‘‘ what we need, 
even without our prayer. Our business is 
to do good deeds”; the AKhisti, or the self- 
flagellators, a kind of monkish order, who 
regard the married life as the greatest 
sin; the Scoplzi, or the self-mutilators, an ex- 
treme branch of the Khisti; the Stranniki,or 
the travelers who stay in a place only for a 
few days. 

There are fifteen millions of the Raskol- 
niks, and all of them greatly surpass the 
orthodox people in intelligence and pros- 
perity. Almost every Raskolnik knows 
how to read and write.* Many of them 
know the Bible far better than the ortho- 
dox priests, and as a rule they are very skill- 
ful disputants and apologists. There are 
many fine scholars and good writers among 
them, as well as many obscurants and fanat- 
ics. There are still more of true Chris- 
tians, and a good many rationalists and 
deists; but, of whatever religious views 
they may be, all of them join in protest 
against both the Established Church and 
State. 


*Ninety per cent. of Russians are illiterate. 
School and College. 

Amurrst makes another new departure in 
college discipline in the recent organization of a 
‘‘ college senate.” The scheme was proposed by 
President Seelye two years ago; but it did not 
meet the approval of the students till the open- 
ing of the last term of the year just ended, when 
all the classes but the senior voted to accept the 
proposition and elected their representatives, 
The non-concurrence of the senior class did not 
prevent the carrying out of the scheme, and the 
senate has just organized with these men as 
senators : From 1884, W. E. Parker, J. H. Tufts, 
and W. F. Wilcox; from 1885, G. E, Gardner 
and J. Hinman; from 1886, A, W. Stuart. When 
next year’s freshman class clects its representa- 
tive, the senate will have its full quota of 10 
members—four seniors, three juniors, two 
sophomores and one freshman. President 
Seelye is chairman of the board and will refer to 
it—though retaining the power to veto—all 
questions relating to the discipline and welfare 
of the college, which have heretofore been 
brought before the faculty. The object of this 
innovation is to make the students more than 
ever self-governing, and put upon them some- 
thing of the responsibility for the good order 
and welfare of the college at large which has 
previously rested wholly on their instructors, 
Like the “‘ new system,” it is an experiment, and 
will be watched with interest by many. 


...-Marietta College, Ohio, held her forty- 
eighth annual commencement June 27th, graduat- 
ing a class of 12 young men. Only two honor- 
ary degrees were given—viz.: D.D, to the Rev. 
John Miller Kendrick, of Cincinnati ; and LL.D. 
to Professor George H. Howison, late of the 
Mass. Institute of Technology ar1 at present 
lecturer at Harvard College. Both are alumni 
of Marietta. During the year the college has lost 
by death one of her strongest men, in Professor 
George R. Rosseter, LL.D., of the class of 1843, 
for the last fourteen years of his life incumbent 
of the mathematical chair. As his successor, the 
board elected another alumnus, Professor O. H. 
Mitchell, Ph.D., of Johns .Hopkins University. 


....Mr. ©. F. McCay, formerly a professor in 
University of Georgia, has given thet in- 
tion $20,000 in Georgia Railroad 6-per-cent. 





bonds ; but the conditions are peculiar, and not a 
dollar can be made available for about 100 years, 
and the coupons for several years having been 
detached, the bonds will not draw interest until 
1895. From that date the coupons, when col- 
lected, must be reinvested or compounded 
annually, and added to the principal, until the 
decease of the last survivor of nineteen of the 
grandchildren of the donor, and two grand- 
children of his friend, Hon. J. J. Gresham, and 
for the space of twenty-one years thereafter. 


....The senior graduates of Harvard College 
are William Perry, of Exeter, N. H., aged 94, and 
William R. Sever, of Plymouth, Mass., aged 92, 
both of whom were graduated in 1811. The 
senior doctor of medicine is William Perry, who 
received the degree in 1814; the senior bachelor 
of laws is Samuel Edmund Sewall, who received 
the degree in 1820; the senior doctor of divinity 
is ex-President Mark Hopkins, of Williams Col- 
lege, who received that degree in 1841; the next 
in seniority being Prof. Edwards Amasa Park, 
who was so made in 1844, The senior doctor of 
laws is George Bancroft, who received that de- 
gree in 1843. 


...-The recently issued catalogue of Atlanta 
(Ga.) University shows that 340 students have 
been in attendance during the past year. Of 
this number the college course has had 22; the 
preparatory course, 20; the normal course, 85 ; 
and the grammar school course, 213, The girls 
outnumbered the boys by 30. The catalogue is 
accompanied by the University bulletin, which 
tells what is being done and what needs to be 
done by the institution. Some $40,000 is re- 
quired for building and making additions and 
repairs. A dormitory for girls, to cost about 
$25,000, is the largest of the present wants. 


...-The seventeenth annual catalogue of the 
University of Kansas has just been issued, and 
shows a total attendance of 582 students, of 
whom 243 are ladies. The announcement is 
made that the first year of the preparatory de- 
partment has been dropped, and the standard of 
admission thereby advanced, and that new 
courses have been adopted which place nearly all 
the higher schools of Kansas in direct connec- 
tion with the University. The University, there- 
fore, recommends all applicants from districts 
properly tributary to such schools to remain at 
home institutions as long as possible. 


....The Trustees of Dartmouth College have 
received a communication from the Hon. E. A. 
Rollins, of Philadelphia, offering to give #80,000 
for the erection of a chapel, on the condition 
that Dr. Edward B, Sanborn receive annually 
#400 during his life, and that #60,000 be first 
obtained in subscriptions by January Ist, 1884, 
for the immediate erection of a fire-proof library 
building. The offer has been accepted by the 
trustees, who will use their utmost endeavors to 
comply with its conditions. 


The first class of graduates at the “ Har- 
vard Annex” received their modest certificates at 
commencement time. The class numbered four, 
while thirty presented themselves at the outset 
as candidates for admission. One of the gradu- 
ates is offered a lucrative position in the Argen- 
tine Republic, and one has been appointed di- 
rector of the observatory of Carlton College, 
Minn. 


....The catalogue of Maryville College, East 
Tennessee, for the year just ended, has been 
issued and contains the following summary of 
students: Collegiate department, 14; prepara- 
tory department, 76; ladies’ course, 8; English 
course, 177. Tota), 275. The college ground con- 
sists of sixty-five acres. 


....The Washington and Jefferson College, of 
Washington, Penn., has had an attendance du- 
ing the past year of 196, 41 of whom have been 
in the preparatory department. The rest of the 
students were divided into the college classes as 
follows: Seniors, 28; juniors, 27; sophomores, 
54; freshmen, 46. 


....The following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred at the commencement of Iowa College, 
June 27th: A.M. on Consul Byers, of Zurich, 
Switzerland; D.D. on the Rev. 8. T. Blake, of 
Fitchburg, Mass. ; LL.D. on Senator W. B. Alli- 
son, of Iowa, and the Rev. James Scott, D.D., of 
Scotland. 


....Williams College commencement was on 
July 4th, when forty students graduated and a 
happy address was made by Governor Butler. 
President Carter announced a gift of $5,000 for 
rebuilding the gymnasium wrecked by the storm 
of Monday. No honorary degrees were con- 
ferred. 


...-Principal E. T. Tomlinson, of the Auburn 
(N. Y.) High School, was appointed Head Master 
of the Rutgers Grammar School, of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. The school 1s to be reorganized and 
rendered more thoroughly efficient as a prepara- 
tory classical school. 


...-The thirty-sixth annual catalogue of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, has just 
been issued and shows a total attendance during 
the past year of 189 students. The, commence- 
ment exercises of Wittenberg College were held 
on June 28th. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BARNES, T. D., accepts call to Sand Beach, Ul. 
BITTING, C. C., Baltimore, Md., becomes Bible 
Secretary of Baptist Publication Board. 
COBNWALL, W. E., Lower Dublin, Penn., be- 

comes pastor at Cape May, N. J. 
DAVIS, L. C., ord. in Hurleysville, N. » A 
HALSEY, Ricuarp L., ord. in Marengo, Ti. 
HASTE, W. D., Jr., ord. in Salem, Gibson Conn- 
ty, Tenn. 
MAC KILLOP, W. A., Newton Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Claire, Wis. 
POLLARD, Tiomas, settles in Verona and Bloom- 
field, Ill. aie , 
SMALIDGE, E. P., ord. in Union ch., Adiron- 
dack, N. Y. 

SMITH, F. M., Hudson, accepts call to Chenoa, 
u. * 

SPENCER, J. R., removes from Okemas to 
Walled Lake, Il. 

SUMRELL, H. A., Ironton, accepts call to Leba- 
non, O. 

VOSBURGH, G. B., Chicago, accepts call to 
Decatur, Ill. 

WILLIAMS, F. M., closes his pastorate in First 
ch., Champaign, Il. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 

AIKMAN, Josern G., Grafton, O., accepts call to 
Buda, Ill. 

BARROWS, Wru1am H., Staceyville, accepts call 
to Montour, Ia. 

BARSTOW, Lewis O., Burlington, Vt., called to 
Wyandotte, Kan. 

BLAKESLEE, Erasrvs, Second church, Green- 
field, Mass., dismissed. 

BURTON, Horatio N., Sycamore, Iil., resigns. 

CAPRON, Gore Coins, ord., in West Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

CORY, Isaac H., Sauk Center, accepts call to 
Excelsior, Minn. 

ORAIG, James ALEXANDER, ord. in Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

CUTHBERTSON, Wi114m, London, Eng., called 
to Leavitt st. church, Chicago, Lil. 

> ., Withdraws declination of 

DAVIN, toma ie and began work July ist. 

DONNELL, Avsert, ord. in Berlin, N. H. 

EDWARDS, Nicuoxas T., ord. in Wyanet, Ill, 

EMERSON, Joun D., Underhill, Vt., will supply 
for First and South churches, Kennebunk- 
port, Me. 

GREENWOOD, W11114y, inst. in Windsor, Vt. 

HAIGH, Jerrry C., Oak Creek, Wis., accepts 
call to Park Ridge, Il. 

HULL, Jacon 8., Little Falls, Minn., resigns. 

MARTY, L. M, ord. in Rio Vista, Cal. 

MILES, Tuomas M., Central church, Lawrence, 
Mass., dismissed. 

MIX, Wi.1am W., ord, in Farmington, O. 

MORRIS, O. 8., Ashford, accepts call to Willing- 
ton, Ct. 

PEARSE, F. F., ord. in Raymond, Wis. 

PHELPS, Lawrence, inst. in Gardner, Mass. 

RICHARDSON, E. H., D.D., New Britain, Conn., 
died recently, aged 56. 

ROLLINS, Joun C., ord. in Hookset, N. H. 

SMITH, Wit11aM D., Royalton, Vt., called to 
Pres. church, Fulton, Lil. 

ST. JOHN, Bensamin F., Eldon, accepts call to 
Britt, Ia. 

SYMINGTON, CHARLEs, 
Conn. 

THAYER, Henry E., ord. in Freedom, O. 

— Frank P., inst. in Claremont, 
N. H. 


inst. in Litchfield, 


WINDSOR, Joun H., Grafton, Mass., resigns, 
LUTHERAN, 


ADAMS, J. A., accepts call to Pottsgrove, Penn. 

BERNHEIM, G. D., D.D., accepts call to 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

BRICKER, J. K., accepts call to Licking, Penn. 

DARON, E., Carlisle, Penn., resigns. 

EASTERDAY, L. M., becomes Professor of 
Astronomy in Nebraska State University. 

HOCKMAN, H., inst. in St. Paris, O. 


MINNEMANN, H. A., ord. and inst. in Jack- 
son, 


NEFF, I. P., Shenandoah, Penn., resigns. 
ROTH, O. C., Silver Run, accepts call to Taney- 
town, Md, 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDRUS, J. Cowxzs, inst. in Highland, N. Y. 
BLACK, Epwin, Hopewell, Ind., resigns. 
BOWER, Joun A., Bloomington, Ind., resigns. 
CARSON, J. E., removes from Brimfield to 
Warren, Ill. 
DODD, Ina 8., inst. in Riverdale, N. Y. 


HUNTING, James M., Mendham, accepts call to 
Andover, N. J 


MAGILL, J. F., accepts call to Second ch., 
Washington, Penn. 


MoGARVEY, Wiix11am, ord. and inst. in Belvi- 
dere, N. J. 


McLANE, W. W., D.D., Steubenville, O., dis- 
missed to Congregational denomination. 


RODGERS, D. B., inst. in Newcomerstown, 
Penn. 


SHROM, W. P., inst. in Cadiz, O. 
SNEATH, Gzorez, ord. in New Tacoma, Oregon. 
caeeaon, Tuomas, inst. in First ch., Aledo, 


STEWART, J. H., inst. in Clarion, 0. 7 
WARD, F. DzW., D.D., closes his Is 
Rushford, Nt.” aan 


YOUNG, AuExawpER H., accepts call to Newton, 


Ghe Sunday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR JULY 22d. 
ISRAEL DEFEATED AT Al—Josu. vii, 20-26. 


Norrs.—‘‘ Liest thou.”—Rather, hast thou 
fallen. Joshua had fallen on his face before the 
ark to express humiliation before God and ask 
his explanation of their unexpected defeat. 
* Israel hath sinned.” —Though only Achan had 
sinned. Butina primitive people all are held 
responsible for the act of one. “* My cove- 
nant."—Their agreement to obey God. 
“The accursed thing.” —It had been commanded 
that everything taken at Jericho was to be de- 
stroyed or to be devoted to the service of God at 
his tabernacle. Nothing was a private spoil. 
Achan had taken of this for himself.———“ Dis- 
sembled, ”"—Lied. ** Tribes.” —Each tribe 
was subdivided by a patriarchal arrangement 
into families, and families into households, each 
having a head or ruler, “* Burned with fire.” 
—After having been stoned to death, which was 
the regular punishment for impiety. ‘* Zar- 
hites.” — Descendants of Zerah. “* Was 
taken.”—By the lot. Probably the names of the 
tribes were put on lots, and when they were 
shaken up the one that first fell out was taken. 
“A goodly Babylonish garment.”—The 
Babylonians were famous for their fine em- 
broidery. Possibly the name Babylonish was 
given to a special variety of embroidery in 
figures wherever made. It contained figures 
of gods and animals and sacred trees,——— 
“Two hundred shekels of silver.” — Hardly 
in stamped coin, but probably’ in 
rings or coils, “* Wedge of gold.”—Because 
stamped money was not then known and all 
metals were reckoned by weight. A shekel was 
about half an ounce, and 200 shekels of silver 
would be about 100 dollars, while 50 shekels of 
gold would be worth 400 dollars,——— “ Laid 
them out before the Lord.”—In the tabernacle, 
——-‘* And his sons and his daughters.”—The 
ordinary law, as given in Deut. xxiv, 16, forbids 
the killing of a son for the sin of a father; but 
that was not always obeyed, as being a step be- 
yond the popular tribal thought which identified 
all with each. Besides, itis probable that Achan’s 
family knew that he had buried these things in 
his tent.—~——“‘ Valley of Achor.”—The name 
means ‘‘ Trouble.” After they had stoned 
them with stones.” —Rather, and stoned them with 
stones, The meaning is that first Achan and 
his family were stoned, then their bodies burned 
with fire, then stones thrown on the ashes to 
make the grvat heap.- ‘*A great heap.” — 
This was the common way of commemorating an 
event. ‘* Unto this day.”—This indicates 
that the story was written out a considerable 
time after the event. We do not know who was 
the author of the Book of Joshua. It is so called 
because devoted to the story of Joshua, but there 
is no plain evidence that it was written by 
Joshua, 

Instruction.—When things go wrong don’t 
give up. Find out the trouble and start again. 
Never be discouraged. 

Sin is the great cause of trouble. The only 
way to get out of the trouble of sin is to purge 
one’s self of the sin. 

One sinner destroyeth much good. Achan’s sin 
had caused the defeat of a whole successful army, 
One bad man may ruin a whole community, 
One rum-seller may bring sorrow and destruc- 
tion to awhole community. One willful boy 
may break up all the order in a school. One 
agitator may destroy the peace of a country, 

The accursed thing must be removed, The bad 
boy in school must be expelled. The rum-seller 
must be driven out. The lawbreaker must be 
imprisoned or hanged. Law must exterminate 
outbreaking sin, so as to protect the community. 
It may be hard for the offender ; but he ought to 
have looked out for that before. Wecan’t afford 
to pity him. He is a public enemy and must be 
crushed, 

The lot isa rude and senseless contrivance 
only to be allowed, as in this case, when under 
the confessed guidance of God. In a matter of 
any account, where people care which thing 
they will do, it is wrong now to use the lot. But 
for indifferent things, as in play, it may be inno- 
cent, Gambling is giving or taking money by 
lot. 

We may thank God that we live in a time 
when a family is not punished fora member's 
sin. God’s law forbids it stringently. Don’t 
abuse anybody for the misfortune or sin of his 
parent or any of his family. 

Nevertheless we cannot escape suffering for 
others’ sin. Sin entails shame and suffering not 
only upon the guilty person, but upon all his 
friends. If a man is gent to state’s prison his 
family bear the disgrace. If he is a drunkard 
his wife and children go hungry. It is an inevit- 
able law of Nature. 

Sin will be discovered. Its nature is to be found 
out. 

Confession and remorse are no atonement 
for an offense. Achan made confession, but be 
had to die, Many a man has deeply grieved over 
his ntistakeg who could not remedy them. ‘The 















































sorrow of thé world worketh death.” 





Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

On Saturday last the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Interior, General Crook and 
the-Commissioner of Indian affairs met at Wash- 
ington and settled the Apache question. The 
Indians recently captured by General Crook are 
to be kept on the San Carlos Reservation under 
the control and supervision of the War Depart- 
ment. The Indian Agent shall discharge his 
duties as agent, but the keeping of the peace, 
the administration of justice and the punishing 
of refractory Indians shall be under the control 
of the War Department. General Crook ex- 
presses entire satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment. 


..-- Strict quarantine is being enforced in the 
ports of the Gulf States asa precaution against 
yellow fever. There have been several fatal 
cases on quarantined ships, but Surgeon-General 
Hamilton, of the Marine Hospital Service, says 
that he does not anticipate an outbreak of yellow 
fever at any point in the United States, although 
everything will depend on the strictness with 
which quarantine regulations are enforccd. 


...-The little mining town of Ely, Vt., was 
the scene of a riot last week, participated in by 
three hundred miners, who were rendered des- 
perate by lack of pay and the consequent suffer- 
ing for the necessaries of life. The disturbance 
was promptly quelled by the Vermont militia, 
ordered out by Governor Barstow, and quiet was 
once more restored with promises of pay on the 
one side, and good behavior on the other. 


....The efforts in New Hampshire to elect a 
successor to Senator Rollins have not yet been 
successful, and considerable dissatisfaction is 
expressed over the long contest. It is rumored, 
however, that Rollins has decided to insure a Re- 
publican majority by retiring in favor of Wm, E. 
Chandler. 





FOREIGN. 

-.»-The cholera is making sad ravages in 
Egypt. More than one hundred and fifty deaths 
occur daily. European nations are increasing 
their precautions against the introduction of the 
dreaded malady. 


....One hundred of Louise Michel’s friends 
met at Marseilles on Sunday and pledged them- 
selves to murder at the first opportunity the 
jurymen who rendered the verdict of guilty 
against her. 


....On July 8d the steamer ‘‘Daphne” was 
capsized while being launched on the Clyde, near 
Glasgow, and it is thought that more than one 
hundred and fifty persons lost their lives, 


....A box containing 600 dynamite cartridges 
has been unearthed near Cork, Ireland. This is 
a part of the proceeds of the great dynamite 
robbery in that city two years ago, 

.... Very destructive floods have prevailed in 
the district of Surat, India. Five hundred 
houses have fallen and many hundreds of 
persons are homeless, 

....At the Dublin murder trial on Saturday 
last four men were found guilty of conspiracy to 
murder, 


....Four hundred Italians employed in an oil 
factory at Marseilles, struck work on Friday 
last. 

...-There has been heavy fighting at Guaya- 
quil, Ecquador, during the past week. 

...-The Chilians have begun to evacuate Pe- 
ruvian towns. 

..-.The Duke of Marlborough is dead. 





BITTER BREAD. 


ComPLaint is frequently made by those who use 
baking powders that they leave in bread, biscuit, 
or cake raised by them a disagreeable, bitter taste. 
This taste follows the use of all impure baking 
powders, and is caused either by their containing 
alum (introduced to make a cheap article), by the 
impure and adulterated character of other ingre- 
dients used, or from the ignorance of their manu- 
facturers of the proper methods of combining 
them. These baking powders leave in the bread 
a residuum formed of lime, earth, alum, or other 
deleterious matters, not always, though fre- 
quently, tastable in the food, and by all physi- 
cians classed as injurious to health. The Royal 
Baking Powder is free from this serious defect, 
In its use no residuum is left, and the loaf raised 
by it is always sweet, light and wholesome, and 
noticeably free from the peculiar taste complained 
of. The reason of this is because it is composed 
of nothing but absolutely pure materials, scien- 
tifically combined in exactly the proper propor- 
tions of acid and alkali to act upon and destroy 
each other, while producing thé largest amount 
of raising power. We are justified in this asser- 
tion from the unqualified statements made by 
the Government chemists, who after thorough 
and exhaustive tests recommended the ‘“‘ Royal” 
for governmental] use because of its 
over all others in purity, strength and whole- 
someness. There is no danger of bitter bread or. 
biscuit where it alone is used. 
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THE FOURTH AT ‘ROSELAND 
PARK. 


Sere there was ‘as no Fourth anywhere 
else we are shut up to speaking of the 
Fourth at Roseland Park. Nowhere, ex- 
cept at Woodstock, Conn., have we ob- 
served that our anniversary of Independence 
was celebrated by any gathering of the 
citizens and public honoring of the Fathers, 
On that high hill among the country towns 
of the old patriotic state may this old ex- 
pression of patriotism long survive in elo- 
quence and song, while the rest of the 
country is given over to the childish degen- 
eracy of torpedoes and squibs. But we 
believe that the fashion of patriotism will 
come again. It is natural that, for a sea- 
son, the fervor with which we used to cele- 
brate our country’s birthday should be 
transferred to Decoration Day, and that our 
panegyricg should be exhausted with the 
flowers which are strewn over the graves of 
our latest dead. This is well for a season. 
But not Decoration Day but Independence 
Day is the day which the nation can cele- 
brate. Decoration Day may be divisive. 
It may separate the blue and the gray. In- 
dependence Day is for us all; and al} our 
glorious history is recalled from its very 
beginning. We would not have the older 
and prouder day forgotten for the new. 

This week we present a full report of the 
public addresses at Woodstock. They are 
worth reading andpondering. They are not 
spread-eagle self-glorifications, such as fool- 
ish tradition reports were once the staple 
of such addresses; they are wise, careful 


discussions of our needs and our dangers.’ 


Their practical, common sense quality will 
impress every one, _ Ex-President Hayes 
discusses the subfect so near ‘his heart of 
national aid to edutation, and oyce more 

shows ub that our vast flood of fivveraey 


must be stayed by ait adequate national ep 











propriation to educate our millions wno 
cannot read their ballots. This is true and 
itis of vastimportance. We are glad Mr. 
Hayes has made himself the apostle of it. 
Our annual surplus is one hundred and fifty 
million dollars. One month’s surplus is all 
that is needed. 

After the President, Senator Aldrich told 
how New England shall hold her own against 


| the rivalry of her most enterprising sons 


who have left ber to build up larger states, 
Bishop Coxe uttered the warnings fit forthe 
day against those evils and vices which en- 
danger our national perpetuity. Senator Blair 
presented sn able argument to show that 
the evil of intemperance had reached such a 
national magnitude that it called for a 
national prohibition; and Mr. Gough car- 
ried on the topic with his inimitable presen- 
tation of the evils of drunkenness; nor 
were the rural, or rather civic, ditties mute, 
tempered to something loftier than an oaten 
flute; for two more than usually excellent 
poems were read, by John G. Whittier and 
Leonard W. Bacon. But we refer our readers 
to the full report. Six thousand people were 
in attendance, a d Roseland Park never 
looked more beautiful, 


THE SPEECH OF EX-PRESIDENT 
HAYES, 





Ex-Presipenr Hay Bs, at the recent 
Woodstock celebration, a full account of 
which appears in our columns this week, 
selected * National Aid to Education” as 
the topic for his speech. The elementary 
idea of this speech is that the education of 
the people, especially in the Southern States 
where the largest amount of illiieracy pre- 
vails, isa matter of such vast importance 
to the whole country that the General Gov- 
ernment should not leave the question to 
be dealt with exclusively and only by the 
state governments. He thinks that Con- 
gress ought by law to lend a helping hand; 
and we entirely agree with him in this 
opinion. 

It is true that the American people are 
divided for certain purposes into separate 
states, and that for local objects they have 
their separate state governments, and that 
in this respect each state is left to manage 
its own affairs; and yet it is just as true 
that they are one people, living under a 
common Constitution and bound together 
in a common destiny. The conquest of the 
great rebellion settled the question that the 
Union established by the Constitution is to 
stand as « political fixture, and that no 
part can, either peacefully or by violence, 
separate itself from the whole. In this re- 
spect there is no North and no South, no 
East and no West, no territorial line of 
division among the people anywhere. One 
people, one Constitution, one National Gov- 
ernment, one President, one Congress, one 
Supreme Court, one system of laws, one 
aggregate of interests and rights, responsi- 
bilities and privileges, and one general 
destiny—these are not merely conceptions, 
but fundamental facts organized into the 
very life and history of the American peo- 
ple. What concerns a part concerns the 
whole, and what concerns the whole con- 
cerns every part. 

The United States forms a great republic, 
territorially reaching from the Canadas to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, without parallel in its 
demonstration of the practicability of 
government by the people and for the peo- 
ple. Make the people intelligent, give 
them that measure of knowledge which 
forms the basis of a solid and safe public 
sentiment, and then, no matter what hap- 
pens, government dy the people is secure. 
Tyrants cannot rob them of it. War can- 
not destroy it. Peace will only foster and 
strengthen it. The people, with the ballot 
in their hands, and sound and sober 
thoughts in their heads, can and always 
will take care of their owninterests. Dem- 
agogues cannot mislead them long enough 
to ruin them. If those who govern betray 
their trusts, such a people can and always 
will dispense with their services without 
violence or revolution and by the peaceful 
and orderly process of populer election. 
The tow popudi is simply what the people 


think, and especially. what they sey at the 
practically. 


‘Wallet box; and this vow papuitis 
the law of the land. 
The great need of this country, and, in- 








deed, of every country that adopts the sys- 
tem of universal suffrage, and hence un- 
dertakes to apply the theory of popular 
government, is the thorough education of the 
people. This is so obvious that no one dis- 
putes it. The necessity is so practical and 
imperative that to provide for such educa- 
tion is one of the first duties of a republic- 
an government. The free school system, 
under the auspices of the state govern- 
ments, is a full recognition of this fact. We 
do not understand ex-President Hayes as 
proposing to dispense with this system, or 
in any way to interfere with the rights and 
powers of the respective states in conduct- 
ing it. What he proposes is that the Gen- 
eral Government should, on a broader 
scale, do what is being done by the 
Peabody and Slater funds, and thus 
encourage and aid the states in the 
great work of popular education. Such 
aid is specially needed in the Southern 
States, where the ravages of the late war 
were most severely felt, where illiteracy is 
densest and most prevalent, and where a 
long oppressed race was suddenly lifted 
from the barbarism of slavery to the civil 
and political status of American citizens. 
Congress has ample power to provide by 
law for extending this aid, and there is no 
difficulty in framing a suitable law for the 
purpose. The matter has several times 
been brought to the attention of Congress; 
but as yet no action has been had. Con- 
gress is apt to be a slow body in action; 
and Ex-President Hayes is doing a good 
work in his effort to create a public senti- 
ment that will imperatively demand prompt 
and generous action on the part of Congress. 
The question has nothing to do with politi- 
cal parties, but rather belongs to the whole 
people, as a matter of common interest 
to the whole people. 
$0: <i 


MORMON IMMIGRAN TS. 


A NEw batch of Mormon immigrants, 
numbering some seven hundred in all, un- 
der the special care of twenty-two Mormon 
missionaries, recently landed at Castle Gar- 
den in this city, have already gone to Utah. 
The policy of the Mormon hierarchy is to 
send missionaries to foreign countries, not 
for the purpose of establishing Mormonism 
in those countries, but rather to recruit and 
strengthen their own forces in this coun- 
try. The work of these missionaries is, 
therefore, twofold, consisting partly in 
making converts to Mormonism and _ partly 
in securing their emigration to the United 
States and their settlement in Utah. The 
two things go hand in hand as different 
purts of the same scheme. 

The scheme is a very wise one for the pur- 
poses which the priests have in view. They 
do not intend that their system shall die out in 
Utah, but do intend that it shall be strength- 
ened and perpetuated. The laws of Con- 
gress against polygamy have not dampened 
their ardor or lessened their efforts. They 
mean that Mormonism as it is, with its 
polygamous system, shall be a fixture and 
a predominant power in the land of the 
Latter Day Saints. And to this end they 
send missionaries to various countries, and, 
having through their agency manufactured 
the material in the shape of Mormon con- 
verts, they then practically import it to the 
United States, by inducing these converts 
to emigrate and come to Utah, and if neces- 
sary by paying the expenses of such emigra- 
tion. Their propagandism is but the means 
to emigration. It is by this method, rather 
than by natural increase at home, that the 
Mormons have acquired their large numeric- 
al predominance in Utah. They have 
each year, for many years past, added 
several thousands to their home force in 
this way. We understand that during the 
present season they expect to increase their 
ranks by the arrival of some six or seven 
thousand foreign converts. 

It is not long since the State Department 
of the United States sent a notice to various 
foreign governments that Mormons, in con- 
sequence of their polygamous system, were 
in this country under the virtual ban of the 
law, and more than suggested to these gov- 
crnments the international duty of prevent- 











not at the time suppose that this sort of 
effort would practically amount to any- 
thing. Foreign governments, as we then 
said, would not be likely to trouble them- 
selves with the question as involving any 
international duty, and consular influence, 
simply as influence, would be of no avail. 
The Mormon priests in Utah have treated 
the effort with silent contempt, and kept 
steadily at their work, sending out new 
missionaries every year and every year re- 
ceiving large additions to their forces from 
Mormon immigration, and, consequently, 
increasing the difficulty of ultimately ex- 
tinguishing this polygamous system by the 
agency of law. 

Congress, by the Act of August 3d, 1882, 
provided that convicts, except those con- 
victed of political offenses, lunatics, idiots 
and persons unable to take care of them- 
selves without becoming a public charge, 
if brought from foreign countries in vessels 
arriving at any of the ports of the United 
States, should be sent back to the nations 
to which they belong and from which they 
came. The law directs that they shall not 
be permitted toland and authorizes a care- 
ful examination of arriving vessels and their 
passengers for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether any of the passengers are of the 
class or classes specified. The purpose of 
these legal provisions is so to regulate im- 
migration as to prevent foreign countries 
from emptying their paupers and and crimi- 
nals into this country. The law, however, 
has no application to Mormon converts, 
who, under an organized system of conver- 
sion abroad and their colonization to the 
United States, come here to strengthen and 
perpetuate an institution that is condemned 
by our laws and utterly at variance with 
the policy of our Government, both state 
and national. 

The question then arises whether our 
immigration laws should not be again 
amended, so as to place Mormon polyg- 
amists on the same basis as that of foreign 
paupers and criminals and effectually put 
an end to the organized system of bringing 
this class of persons into this country. 
Congress has full power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and this in- 
cludes the power to adopt any regulations 
in respect to immigrants which Congress 
may see fit to establish. It has, in the exer- 
cise of this power, forbidden the landing 
of certain described classes of persons, and 
provided that persons belonging to any of 
these classes shall be sent back to the coun- 
tries from which they came. Why not ex- 
tend the same rule of exclusion to Mormon 
immigrants, especially when, as is now and 
for years has been the fact, they come here un- 
der an organized system for colonizing such 
immigrants in this country? This Mormon 
material that is being brought here by 
thousands every year, is far worse than any 
pauper material that is likely to come to 
our shores; and if we need law to restrain 
and exclude the latter, we more need it to 
restrain and exclude the former. Congress 
has already too long tampered with the ques- 
tion of Mormon polygamy, and is still tam- 
pering with it. Nothing which it has as yet 
done has proved an effective remedy for the 
evil, or even retarded its progress. Year by 
year it has grown stronger and become 
more and more thoroughly established as 
an organized power. Is it not time for 
Congress to face the evil with a remedy 
that will cure it? If Congress really means 
to cure the evil, it cannot address itself to 
the work a moment too soon. 


—_———_——_—_—__ 


THE LEADERLESS REFORM. 


Tuat sign in the Northwest, which our 
neighbor, The Christian Advocate, has been 
studying with more solicitude than it will 
own to, proves to be neither illusory nor 
uncertain. It can neither be driven away, 
nor the force of its meaning broken by the © 
most ingenious methods. it stands fora 
fact, a fact which all the Church press ex- 
cept the New York Advocate fully appreci- 
ates. The latter would have its readers be- 
lieve that the vote in the Presiding Elder's 
Convention at St. Paul means nothing; 
that the movement for a removal of the 
limitation of the itineranoy has had plenty 
of opportunity to win its way and has 
failed. It has had “leaders,” it bas been 
advoeated in Ghurch papers; in convention 
end inanmual conferences. and is, our con- 
temporary seems to say, & movement carry. 
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ing the brand of failure. It began to min- 
ify the vote of the St. Paul’s convention 
soon as it was announced. It has continued 
to do so since. In its last issue it takes 
the matter up again, and finds further 
circumstances which tend, in its opinion, to 
lessen the significanee of the vote. It says, 
for example, that the Convention “‘ was held 
in a place where this matter had been ag- 
itated not long before, and discussed in a 
preachers’ meeting, and six of the votes 
were from that state.” Now one of the 
first points the Advocate made against this 
expression was that it followed a debate 
which was only on the surface of the ques- 
tion. The fact which it now brings for- 
ward bears against that argument and 
shows, if indeed it has any significance, 
that the delegates who voted yea knew 
what they were about; that many of them 
had discussed the matter previously and 
were ready to vote. But it has an addi- 
tional fact: ‘‘Some others say they voted 
on the debate of that occasion, but that 
if in the General Conference they should be 
open to light.” Weshouldhope so. A man 
who isn’t open to the light is of no use 
to any movement. The truth is, and its 
words cannot conceal it, the Advocate does 
sec that the St. Paul memorial is an import- 
ant document and that it carries weight. 
If it really thought otherwise it would 
scarcely have devoted as much space to 
the discussion of the merely preliminary or 
incidental points of the great question. It 
has, for example, given much more attention 
than its importance demands to our state- 
ment that the movement has hitherto 
‘lacked leaders.” This fact was so ap- 
parent that no other Church paper thought 
of denying it. The Northern Advocate 
said we were right, but its New York 
contemporary still insists that the Northern 
itself, though it distinctly disclaims it, was 
a leader. It is quite unfair to us on several 
points in its last issue; but it is only worth 
while to correct one of them. We did not 
express fear that the Church press would 
not grant space for a full discussion of the 
subject. We distinctly said there was no 
fear but that it would. It charges us with 
a ‘‘ wholly unjustifiable” use of a quotation 
from an article by Dr. Buckley in the 
Methodist Quartevly Review. We challenge 
it to give particulars and proof. 

The other Methodist papers either favor 
the removal of the limitation or ask for the 
mind of the Church. The Northwestern, 
the Central, and the Pittsburgh think a 
full discussion desirable. Zion’s Herald and 
the Northern and the Western Advocates 
are in favor of the removal of the limita- 
tion. Zion’s Herald, in a recent issue, said 
that it “‘cannot be considered a doubtful 
or dangerous experiment.” The Northern 
refers to the ‘‘ Pooh-pooh! argument” of 
the Advocate, of this city, and says the 
‘change may be delayed, but it is sure to 
come, sooner or later.” The Central Advo- 
cate, desiring to test the sentiment of the 
more prominent ministers and laymen in 
its patronizing territory (it is published in 
St. Louis) has sent out 250 circular letters 
asking for opinions as to the extension of 
the term and as to the removal of the limi- 
tation. It devotes the whole of the first 
page in its issue of July 4th to the 
first batch of answers received. These 
replics are 87 in number, and all but 
seven come from ministers. Among 
the ministers are President Ninde, of 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Dr. J. K. 
Tuttle of Dresden, Mo., Dr. Wm. H. H. 
Adams, of Bloomington, Ill., Dr. George W. 
Gray, of Little Rock, Ark., Dr. Robert 
Allyn, of Carbondale, Ill., and Dr. Henry 
R. Naylor, Baltimore, Md. An analysis of 
the list shows that of the thirty-seven noless 
than twenty-one are in favor of a change. 
Fourteen are satisfied with the system as it 
is, and two express no decided opinion. 
Of the twenty-one who think a change de- 
sirable ten are in favor of an extension of 
the term to four or five years, and eleven of 
the removal of the limitation. One of those 
desiring extension is a presiding elder and 
voted at St. Paul for the removal of the lim- 
itation. The striking fact about these opin- 
ions, which are gathered impartially from a 
large territory in the West, is that by the 
majority s change is desired; that there is 





a return to the plan of annual appointments 
with no arbitrary limitation to a term of 
years. If the rest of the replies, which will 
be looked for with interest, are of the same 
general character, it will be quite certain 
that the sentiment both of the Northwest 
and the West, at least of the ministers, is 
forachange in the itinerancy. If this shall 
prove to be the probable condition of the 
opinion of the whole Church, the issue 
would be narrowed down to this: Shall 
there be an extension of the term, or shall 
the limitation be removed? 
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ARCHBISHOP PURCELL. 


ARCHBISHOP PuRcELL, who died last week 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age, was 
the oldest Catholic prelate in the United 
States. He came to this country when he 
was but eighteen years old. In 1888 he 
was made Bishop of the diocese of Cincin- 
nati, and in 1855 he became Archbishop. If 
we consider him in his purely ecclesiastical 
work, his career has been an eminent suc- 
cess. 

Unfortunately for his memory and for 
thousands who trusted him, the Archbishop 
years ago undertook to combine with his 
spiritual duties the secular functions of a 
savings bank; and in the latter sphere he 
made asad and awful failure. He consti- 
tuted himself into such a bank, and invited 
the poor and hard-working people under 
his ecclesiastical care to trust their funds to 
his keeping, promising to pay them interest 
on the same and to return the principal on 
demand. Thousands of his flock, having 
implicit faith in him as an Archbishop, were 
led to deposit with him what they could 
save from their hard earnings. The man- 
agement of these funds and the keeping of 
the accounts were chiefly in the hands of 
his brother, who was a Catholic priest. 
The amount of liabilities thus contracted 
finally reached the huge sum of millions of 
dollars. The investment of this money was 
not in United States bonds, nor in any other 
reliable and safe securities. The Archbish- 
op was a sincere and zealous Catholic, and 
it turns out that the funds, placed in his 
hands for safe keeping and for sure return 
on demand, were for the most part ex- 
pended in building Catholic structures, 
churches, school-houses, parsonages, etc., 
in his diocese. In other words, the Arch- 
bishop made his savings bank an agency 
and instrument for propagating the Catho- 
lic faith through these church facilities. 

In 1879 the fiscal affairs of this ecclesias- 
tical savings bank came to a terrible crash, 
and the Archbishop was compelled to make 
an assignment of all his assets for the bene- 
fit of his creditors, who were numbered by 
thousands. The assignee, upon carefully 
examining the assets and liabilities, found 
him to be hopelessly bankrupt, owing $3,- 
700,000, not including unpaid interest, and 
having but $770,000 of assets with which 
to meet this huge liability. His indebted- 
ness, at the time of his death, including in- 
terest, exceeded 4,000,000, due to some 
10,000 depositors. The efforts made by the 
Catholic Church to raise funds for the pur- 
pose of extricating the Archbishop from 
his financial dilemma proved a failure. In 
1881 the assignee, in behalf of the credit- 
ors, brought a suit against him; and the 
question is now pending in the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, whether the church prop- 
erty to which he held the legal title in fee 
simple, but which, according to the usage 
of the Catholic Church, was really held in 
trust for the Church, is liable for his debts. 
If the property is thus liable, then it must 
be sold and the proceeds applied to this 
purpose. Itis a fact that the property was 
largely produced by the very funds which 
the depositors placed in the hands of 
the Archbishop. He took the money and 
invested it in church structures; and the 
depositors now claim that these structures 
ought to be liable for debts thus contracted. 
There seems to be a clear and obvious 
equity in this claim. 

The marvel is that Archbishop Purcell, 
a well-educated man, not deliberately in- 
tending to perpetrate a fraud and rob the 
poor of their hard earnings, didnot see that 
such an investment of trust funds was.e 


gross misappropriation of these funds, and 


that the system which eterna xe 
would in its practical effects be that 
freud. ‘The only way t relieve him ee 








the imputation of enormous guilt. is. to 
assume that he did not see what must be 
the inevitable result of his course; and 
this mode of relief supposes him to be 
almost a fool, not having even the feeblest 
kind. of common sense. He took the 
straight road, not only to his own financial 
ruin, but also to the doing of an enormous 
injury and wrong to others; and we are 
compelled, even with utmost stretch of 
charity, to say that, if he did not see where 
he was going, his self-deception is perfectly 
astounding. - It is difficult to understand 
how one not absolutely insane can be the 
victim of sucha delusion. The Archbishop 
goes to his grave with a heavy shadow 
resting upon his memory. 

The Baltimore Council, in Title ILI, Chap- 
ter 6, says: ‘‘ We reprove and condemn the 
custom of leaving money on deposit with 
priests upon the understanding that it shall 
be returned with interest at a fixed rate.” 
It appears, then, that the Archbishop violated 
an injunction of his own Church. He did 
what this Council wisely condemned by a 
solemn decree. We advise Catholics and 
Protestants and everybody else to keep 
clear of ecclesiastical savings banks, and all 
clergymen, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
not to imitate the sad example of Arch- 
bishop Purcell. 


Editorial al Motes. 


Tue Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States has recently lost several of ite leading 
prelates, including three archbishops. Arch- 
bishop Blanchet, of Oregon, Archbishop Wood, 
of Philadelphia, and Archbishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati, are embraced in the list. Archbishop 
Purcell has long been in an enfeebled condition, 
the administration of the archdiocese devolving 
on his coadjutor, Bishop Elder. His later years 
were spent in aconvent. If he had lived until 
next Fall the jubilee of his consecration would 
have been celebrated. He was born in Mallard, 
Treland, in 1800. He came to this country in his 
eighteenth year, and studied at Mount St. Mary's 
College, in Maryland, and at the St. Sulpice 
Seminary, in Paris. He afterward became a pro- 
fessor in Mount St. Mary’s College, and ulti- 
mately president of it. In October, 1883, when 
he had been a priest little more than seven 
years, he was appointed Bishop of Cincinnati. In 
1850 the see was made an archdiocese, and he be- 
came Metropolitan of the Province. The great 
event of his life, and one that saddened his last 
years, was the failure of his banking operations. 
The story of this disgrace is fresh in the minds 
of all, as it only occurred in 1878. The amount 
involved was in the neighborhood of $4,000,000, 
and this sum belonged to thousands of de- 
positors, The Archbishop, whose personal honesty 
was not questioned, made an assignment of his 
property, and the one supreme wish of his declin- 
ing life was thatin some way the debt might 
be paid, Appeals to the Church at large, how- 
ever, brought only a feeble response, and nothing 
has been done to satisfy the creditors, Bishop 
Elder has seemed to oppose all efforts of the de- 
positors to obtain theirown. The responsibility 
resting on the province is not diminished or 
removed by the death of Archbishop Purcell. 
It rests with crushing force on the shoulders of 
Bishop or Archbishop Elder. 

We always enjoy the frankness with which 
Princeton annually reviews the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. In the number of The Pres- 
byterian Review succeeding the meeting of the 
Assembly there may be expected a summary by 
Prof. A. A. Hodge of the doings of the Assem- 
bly, with comments favorable or unfavorable, 
which are not reticent, and which show the 
vigor, intelligence and courage which belong to 
his name. We note some of his remarks this 
year. He is pleased with the accomplishment of 
fraternal relations with the Southern Church, 
‘‘A nobler and sounder Church than the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Southern States of our 
American Union does not exist on the face of 
theearth.” We have no doubt that the more con- 
servative men, such as Professor Hodge, would 
be very glad to welcome their over-sound South- 
ern brethren to a corporate union; and the 
more liberal men ought not tostand in the way. 
Professor Hodge takes up the action of Dr. W. 
W. McLane, of Steubenville, O.,in “ wisely and 
honorably ” recalling his appeal and withdraw- 
ing from the Presbyterian Church, in which he 
is declared to have no place: 


“ Dr. McLane, wé thoroughly bellere, is a spiritu- 





i for a manwho is “able,” “ honor- 

” and “spiritually-minded " (which we are 
told on another page means having the mind of 
the Spirit), whom Professor Hodge elsewhere 
generally declares to be ‘a true, sweet Christian 
brother,” then there is a likelihood that succeed- 
ing Moderators also will have occasion to 
lament the reluctance with which young men of 
ability enter the Presbyterian ministry. We 
further remark that no such strict definition of 
“* the system of doctrine” is likely to be long en- 
dured, and that those who claim a larger treedom 
will grow up in that Church faster than they can 
be driven out. There is proof enongh of that 
in this very number of the Review, 





Proressor Hope is pleased with the pronun- 
ciamento of the General Assembly against the 
adoption in the Church hereof “the rationalist. 
ic treatment of the Holy Scriptures by Protest- 
ant teachers in Europe” ; but it occurs to him to 
express his mind that “the rebuke to ‘Protestant 
teachers in Europe’ is indiscriminate, and, there- 
fore, ungracious and unjust.” He criticises very 
wisely, and with some courage, the action of the 
Assembly on another point. A presbytery had 
asked (1) whether a Quaker, who rejects all bap - 
tism but that of the Holy Ghost, can be received 
to Presbyterian membership; and (2), if not, 
whether he be invited to the Lord’s table. The 
Assembly answered No to both questions, Pyro- 
feasor Hodge says that in the latter case the ans- 
wer is wrong. It has to do with ‘ oecasional 
communion,” and to him “it appears that ‘other 
Christians’ might be allowed freely to commune 
with us entirely at their own discretion and re- 
sponsibility, and without any conditions imposed 
by us,” This is generous and right; but it car- 
ries in it the seeds of a broader Church than Pro- 
fessor Hodge wishes the Presbyterian Church to 
be, He does not want it to bea Church of “Chris- 
tians” or of the “spiritually-minded,” but of that 
portion of them who believe as he believes. On 
yet another matter Professor Hodge speaks with 
Christian courage and wisdom, There has been 
a bad difficulty in the Presbyterian missions in 
India, which has been carefully kept out of the 
newspapers, and which the Assembly decided 
against the Board of Foreign Missions, After 
remarking that the executive officers of the Mis- 
sion Board should command the very first talent 
in the Church, he adds: 

“Tn the meantime the actual detailed administra- 
tion of all the affairs of our foreign mission 
churches, as well as the genera! policy on which 
they are conducted, should be made a matter of con- 
stant and interested observation and criticism by 
all our church courts and religious papers.” 


Admirably said! It is no sign of hostility toa 
missionary board to publish discussions and 
criticisms of its administration. Officers of 
societies should welcome such discussions. They 
will do more good than hurt. The danger is not 
that these societies will be misjudged, but that 
they will be forgotten, 





Mrs. Marcarnet Giimay, of this city, a 
Catholic lady of some eighty-five years of age, in 
August, 1882, placed $2,300 in the hands of a 
friend named McArdle and directed him after 
her death and that of her husband to use the 
money to pay funeral expenses, to erect a monu- 
ment over their graves, and expend the remainder 
in having said for the repose of their 
souls, Both soon after died, and one James 
Gilman took out letters of administration on the 
estate and claimed the sum in McArdle’s hands 
as part of the estate, Judge Fricdman, in arecent 
decision, referring specially to the funds to be 
spent for saying masses, holds that the claim is 
a good one in law, not on the ground that such 
expenditure would be for ‘ superstitious uses,” 
but because, the fund not being an absolute gift, 
it is not a trust fund, since there is nobody in 
existence who has or can have an equitable in- 
terest therein. On this ground he directed the 
money to be paid over to the administrator on 
Mrs. Gilman’s estate, A substantially similar 
case recently came before a court of Chicago, 
and the decision was just the opposite of that 
made by Judge Friedman. Which of these de- 
cisions is the right one? It strikes us that the 
Chicago court took the right view of the matter. 
There is no law in this country which says that 
the owner of property shall not dispose of a part 
or the whole of it in paying for having masses 
said for bis soul after he is dead, and this is pre- 
cisely what Mrs. Gilman intended to have done, 


as Judge Friedman does say, is legally to decide 
that the Catholic creed on this point is false ; and 
this is just what no civil tribunal should under- 
take to do, The Catholics hold that the soul, 
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make ; and to say that he has not this right, be- 
cause after death he can have no interest in such 
use, is to enter a field of religious speculation 
and belief which courts had better let wholly 
alone, ~ 


A STRUGGLE more amusing, or more affecting, 
or more instructive than that between Professor 
Hodge’s Christianity and his theology, as pre- 
sented in his review of Dr. McLane’s book, it 
would be hard to find. He begins: 

“ Looking back nine years to the large and noble 
class of 1874, mm Allegheny Theological Seminary, 
his book recalls ita author, easily the first scholar 
and altogether most promising graduate among 4 
group of very unusually high average. I stood by 
Dr. Jacobus, the senior professor, as he gazed 
from the pulpit, through tears, with humble, grate- 
ful exultation, over that large throng of our dis- 
ciples as, having received his benediction, they sang 
together the farewell) hymn and pressed, in con- 
tinuous circle, each other's hands, in pledge of un- 
broken fidelity and Jove to the end. 

“Not one of the others could have disappointed 
s0 many hopes, or, having disappointed them, would 
have had strength enough to have struck [sic] #0 Be- 
vere a blow upon the faith he was nurtured in, nor 
{ste} upon the hearts that loved him as W. W. Mc- 
Lane has done by this book.” 

There speaks theology, hard, merciless, crush- 
ing and ungrammatical. Then it is the turn for 
Christianity to speak : 

“The book, however much the author comes 
short of thoroughly comprehending the limits of his 
own powers or the ultimate promptings of his own 
epirit, has many excellent qualities, Its style is 
simple, clear and elegant. It is, throughout, con- 
sistently devout and spiritual, and very sweet in its 
tender devotion to Christ. Evidently to the 
author Jesus Christ remains God incarnate and his 
persona! Lord and Master. 

“In spite of the grievous heresy of this book we 

are verily assured Dr. W. W. McLane is a true, 
sweet Christian brother. Therefore, we are conf- 
dent that he will not be allowed to go further astray, 
and, with all our heart, we, who abide by the old 
faith, his and ours, say Goi bless him richly to the 
end,” 
The theology of the feelings is better than the 
theology of the intellect. One blesses him in the 
name of God ag ‘‘a true, sweet Christian brother,” 
whose book is ‘consistently devout and spirit, 
ual,” and ‘‘ very sweet in its devotion to Christ” ; 
the other declares him to have struck an ex- 
ceptionally *‘ severe blow upon the faith he was 
nurtured in,” and ‘‘upon the hearts that loved 
him,” and declares him unfit to remain in his 
Church. And yet he has struck no blow to 
Christ, to whom he is loyal, nor to the Church of 
Christ, to whose service, but in some other 
branch, he is still commended. Professor 
Hodge’s intellect may labor through a hundred 
sophistries to convince his heart that it is right 
to forbid such a man “ because he followeth not 
us”; but his heart will still rebel, and the heart 
of the great Christian Church will decide that 
the man or the sect which takes this course 
is guilty of schism, which is a worse offense than 
any intellectual error that Dr, McLane may have 
been guilty of, and for which may God forgive 
Professor Hodge; for in spite of this grievous 
error, we can see in every word that he is a true, 
sweet Christian brother, and are confident that 
he will not be allowed to go further astray. 

Tus Tablet (London), English Catholic and 
Roman Catholic, but emphatically not Irish 
Catholic, notes with natural exultation the sub- 
sidence of the little spurt of protestation among 
the Irish Irish and the American Irish, against 
the late Papal Circular. The whole affair is a 
new proof that whatever indignation may or 
may not be due to the Pope from Ireland, noth- 
ing but gratitude is due to him on the part of 
the English. In all the animosities of the Eng- 
lish people against the Pope, it would be base 
in them to forget that the first subjection of 
Ireland to the English crown was due to a Pope's 
bull; that in the days of the revolt of a hundred 
yearsago it was the Catholic clergy that saved 
the English rule in Ireland; that in the days of 
O'Connell and the Repeal agitation it was a hint 
from Downing Strect to the Vatican and a whis- 
per from the Vatican to Armagh and Cashel that 
defeated that movement on the eve of its success ; 
and that now, once more, the word has been 
spoken by His Holiness, under a gentle pressure 
from the British Foreign Office, which extin- 
guishes the Parnell Fund and what it stands for. 


Tue legislature of New Jersey recently enacted 
a child-labor law which went into operation on 
the first of the present month. Thé law pro- 
vides that no boy under twelve years of age, and 
no girl under fourteen shall be employed in any 
manufactory or mine, and that no child under 
fourteen years shall be employed more than ten 
hours aday. Any employer who violates the law 
renders himself liable to a fine of from fifty to a 
hundred dollars, and any parent or guardian 
who shall permit the employment of a child 
under the required age may be fined from ten to 
twenty-five dollars. A state inspector is provided 
for whose duty it is to visit the factories in New 
Jersey and prosecute any violators of the law. 
Children employed in fruit-canning establish- 
ments are excepted from the restric 


day’s labor. And in order that the law may 
be carried into effect, children, when employed in 
factories, must present certificates signed by their 
parents or guardians as to their ages. It is esti- 
mated that about six hundred children have 
been employed in the Newark factories who were 
under the required age, and that some three 
thousand children were employed in the Pater- 
son mills who were less than fourteen, Such a 
law may in some families work a certain species 
of hardship. Poor widows may need the money 
which could be earned by their children who are 
less than fourteen, and may suffer for the want 
of this earning. Thelaw is, nevertheless, right 
in the end aimed at, and, as a general rule, right 
in the ages fixed. Children ought not, under 
these ages, be put to the severe tasks of daily 
manual labor. They are not physically ripe 
enough for such toil, and ought to be sent to 
school that they may acquire at least the rudi~ 
ments of a common education. The future men 
and women of the state are the children of the 
state, and the state hasa right to provide that 
they shall not be dwarfed or injured by labor in 
early childhood, This is the theory of the New 
Jersey law. 


Wuen two men, under what is called ‘the 
Code of Honor,” which President Finney very 
justly styled ‘the law of Hell,” engage in a 
duel, each meaning to kill the other and each 
doing his best to accomplish the purpose, they 
are murderers at heart, and if either is slain, 
the survivor is a murderer in fact, and should be 
hanged by the neck, like any other murderer. 
The ‘‘Code of Honor” is neither a license nor a 
justification for this sortof killing. It does not 
mitigate the offense in the slightest degree. 
What, then, should be done with Beirne, the Vir- 
ginia editor, who recently shot Elam, another 
Virginia editor, in a duel, if the latter should 
die from the wound? The true answer is to 
hang the murderer by the neck till he is dead. 
If the wounded man should recover, then both 
ought to be indicted and punished, and their 
seconds with them, for fighting the duel, These 
men have violated the law of Virginia; and the 
way to stop such violations of the law is to en- 
force the law against them, The law itself, 
though right in its prohibition and its penalty, 
is simply a contemptible sham if it may be vio- 
lated with impunity, Let it be once well under- 
stood that civil society will treat dueling as a 
crime, and killing in a duel as an act of murder, 
and the ‘‘Code of Honor” for the regulation of 
the commission of such crimes will soon become 
obsolete. We as yet have seen no evidence that 
the authorities im Virginia intend to take any 
notice of the recent duel between Beirne and 
Elam, whether the latter lives or dies; and this 
omission, if continued, will simply show that 


that Christ has loved us and died for us. Pro- 
fessor Hodge says that if these questions are 
answered in the negative ‘‘ Christianity is proved 
false.” That boomerang alarm-cry has done its 
bad service too often. 


... Beventeen years ago a whice man (who 
tradition does not say) made a speech to the 
Indians of what is now the Fort Berthold reser- 
vation in northern Dakota, and told them that 
in twenty years they would have to give up their 
wild habits and adopt the habits of white men. 
Being in the form of a prophecy it made a great 
impression on the Indians, and they now 
generally accept it that, in three years more, they 
will, as they express it, ‘‘be white men.”’ It 
would not be strange if that prophecy has had 
much to do with the remarkable progress those 
twelve hundred Indians have made in agriculture- 
Untaught in other things, they are eager for in- 
struction in farming, and have nine hundred 
acres, mostly in one field, under successful culti- 
vation, and are begging to be allowed to locate 
on separate allotments. But Congress does not 
yet permit. 


....-London’s Jumbo craze has now been 
followed by a Berlin *‘ Pungo” craze. Pungo is a 
young gorilla which has been sick, and the doc- 
tor ordered him gentle exercise. So he has 
been wheeled around, comfortably wrapped 
up and cushioned, in a perambulator, and 
all Berlin has been agog and agaze to 
watch the swarthy child as he _ rode 
around and every little while would stretch 
forth his long arms and playfully pluck the beard 
of his good natured attendant. He has been the 
pet of the city. And the little fellow has been 
taken to the children’s recreation ground at the 
**Zoo,” where he plays with the children who 
quarrel for his friendship and find him wonder- 
fully patient and good natured. He puts on the 
boys’ caps and the girls’ hats, and they present 
him not with buns and oysters, as Jumbo’s fricnds 
did, but with bouquets of flowers, 


....One of our exchanges in the course of an 
article on Luther, says: 

“ But Luther loved Just better than he did the old 
religion established by Christ and his apostles, and 
hence his Jamentable fall. He preferred the service 
of the Devil to the service of God.” 

Ninety-nine out of a hundred of our readers can 
easily tell the source of this slander. They 
know that 1t must have appeared in a Roman 
Catholic paper ; that no other, not even an anti- 
Christian journal, would print it; and that 
where malice and prejudice are handed down to 
a Catholic by tradition, he is utterly blind to 
argument, reason, facts, truth, What we have 
quoted from the Tablet is a mild perversion, 
compared with some other sentences in the same 
editorial, 





barbarism bears sway in that state, 


ENGLAND is full of retired bishops, chiefly col- 
onial, who are responsible to nobody and who 
are known by the term of ‘ returned empties,” a 
designation borrowed from the hampers sent 
back on the railroads to grocers and butchers, 
One of these bishops, he of Dunedin, has lately 
been performing the rite of confirmation in the 
chapel of Pére Hyacinthe, and a full account 18 
elsewhere given of the ceremonial], in which The 
Churchman discovers that the anointing of the 
candidates with oil is mentioned, but not the 
laying on of hands, But the laying on of handsis, 
says our chief Episcopal organ, of the essence of 
the rite of confirmation, ‘an essential portion 
of the servics.” Very essential, doubtless, at 
least in the view of a High Churchman, who 
would drive into retiracy a bishop who should get 
his hands amputated in a railroad accident ; but 
not quite so much s0, we judge, to the editor 
of The American Literary Churchman, who in- 
dulges in his little jokes at the notion of tactual 
succession. Telling how the multiplication of 
little dioceses means the multiplication of second 
and third-rate bishops, he admits that, so far 
as “the supernatural part of a bishop’s func- 
tions” is concerned, that is conferred simply by 
**consecration,” and could be conferred in that 
manner “‘ upon Z as well as upon A, or any other 
letter of the alphabet.” But there is the difficul- 
ty that the bishop is a legislator as well as “a 
supernatural vehicle of miraculous charismata.” 
He must vote in the House of Bishops, where all 
being bishops, ‘‘his supernatural powers be- 
ing, in that house,a fixed quantity, may be conven- 
iently subtracted.” It is refreshing to see in a 
Church organ so keen a sense of the absurdity of 
silliness. Pare hue 

-...Here are some of the questions which 
Professor A. A, Hodge says “ are involved in the 
most elementary Christian experience ” : 

“ Did Christ suffer the penal consequence of our 
sins?” 

** Were the wrath and curse due our sins vicari- 
ously borne by him?” 

‘Had bis work an objective reference in reconcil- 
ing the divine Nature (not the Father as distinct 
from the Son) and rendering remission of penalty 
in our person consistent with justice ?” 

On the other hand a million cases prove that a 
Christian experience need understand nothing, 
directly or inferentially, on these ysica] 





tions of the law as to the hours of a 


...-It is a Unitarian, the Rev. George L. 
Chaney, in the Unitarian organ, The Christian 
Register, who gives two columns to a delighted 
account of his visit to the commencement exer- 
cises of Atlanta University. His letter is a 
generous tribute to the work and success of the 
orthodox president and professors, and of the 
American Missionary Association, ‘‘ one of whose 
many institutions established at the South” it is, 
Mr. Chaney was delighted to hear a colored boy 
reading Demosthenes, ‘‘and unconsciously clench- 
ing his fist and putting in an emphatic gesture 
as he translates the eloquent philippic.” It re- 
minds him of George Arthur’s tears, in ‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” in class over the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. 


....We take great pleasure in giving the city 
of Savannah, in Georgia, though struggling un- 
der the weight of a large municipal debt, credit 
for persistently resisting all suggestions of repu- 
diation. The city, with the voluntary consent 
of her creditors, has refunded her debt at a 
lower rate of interest and imposed a special tax 
of three per cent. per annum on real estate to 
meet the demands of the present and provide for 
the creation of a sinking fund. Her conduct 
contrasts most strikingly with many other 
southern municipalities, as well as with many of 
the Southern States. Savannah is a bright light 
on this subject. 


....-The Christian Leader, of Boston, organ of 
the Universalists, has been enlarged to a size 
just a little larger than the Congregationalist or 
Evangelist, It is a paper of excellent Christian 
spirit, which deserves handsome support. As 
might be expected, it vigorously supports the 
Congregationalist’s position in the Andover mat- 
ter, as does also the Unitarian organ, The 
Ohristian Register, and will have it that the 
“contract” of the professors to teach the An- 
dover Creed has been broken by them. But 
that begs the question, and we do not admit 
it for a moment. 


..+-The old-fashioned Democrats of Ohio do 


not take very kindly to Judge Hoadly as the 
nominee of the party for governor. His present 


Democracy is Ohly five or six years old, and they 
very naturally think that General Ward, who 
was born a Democrat and has never been any- 
thing else, should have been nominated. Ex- 
Senator Thurman is of this and will 





and speculative questions. It ee 


even if he votes for him. He is reported as say- 
ing at the convention that the ticket would be 
defeated and deserves to be defeated. 


....Mr. Shaffey Lewis, who is reported to have 
been one of the seconds in the Elam-Beirne duel, 
is the United States District Attorney for the 
Western District of Virginia. If the report be 
true, then President Arthur ought at once to 
ask him to resign his office. He is not a fit man 
to hold it fora moment. He is a criminal under 
the laws of Virginia, and ought to be indicted 
and punished for his offense. The people of the 
United States do not want men to serve them as 
district attorneys who will engage in duels, 
either as principals or seconds, 


....The frequency with which lynching erim- 
inals is resorted to in this country is really be- 
coming one of the alarming signs of the times. 
One can hardly take up a newspaper without 
finding a report of a lynching process either 
accomplished orattempted. Hanging an alleged 
criminal under lynch law is simply murder; and 
the way to put a stop to this kind of murder is 
to hang the murderers according to law. One 
or two examples of this dealing with lynchers 
would be likely to stop the business altogether. 


...-[n the case of the insurrection at the Ely 
Mines in Vermont, last week, which compelled the 
seizure of the town by the militia of the state, 
sympathy must be wholly with the minerr, 
though their methods were illegal. They had been 
paid not a cent for months, had been put off 
with broken promises and were starving. Doubt- 
less the ringleaders arrested will be punished 
with mercy, while the proprietors who have lied 
to them should be dealt with without mercy. 


....Ex-Senator Thurman’s son _ describes 
Judge Hoadly as ‘fa political gymnast,” “a 
Democrat a long time ago, then an Abolitionist, 
then a Know-Nothing, then a Republican, then a 
Radical, then a Liberal, then a Grant man, then 
for Hayes, then against Governor Allen, and at 
last the Democratic nominee for governor of 
Ohio.” He does not propose to vote for him; 
and we imagine that not a few Democrats in 
Ohio will be of the same mind. 


.... Some of our Irish friends are whispering 
aloud that the Pope is not infallible in political 
matters and that his Parnell circular need not 
be obeyed. Soitnecd not; but to assert it is Prot- 
estantism. The duty of obedience in the Catho- 
lic Church is not based on infallibility. The 
Bisops must be obeyed; but they are not infalli- 
ble. Only Protestants make the liberty of diso 

bedience to ecclesiastics a matter of faith. 


...-The Democrats are having a hard time 
over the tariff question. They foresee that it 
will be the prominent question in the next presi- 
dential election; but, unfortunately for their 
comfort, they cannot agree among themselves 
as to the position to be taken. It is difficult for 
them to play the dodge game, and just about as 
difficult for them not to play it. 


...-The Queen of England has ordered a monu- 
ment to be erected over the remains of John 
Brown, bearing, among others, the following in- 
scription: ‘‘That friend on whose fidelity you 
count, that friend given you by circumstances 
over which you have no control, was God’s own 
gift.” This isa touching tribute to a faithful 
servant. 


....The Scott liquor law, passed by a Republic- 
an legislature, is every day gaining favor with 
the people. It promises to be a decided help to 
the Republican Party in the pending election in 
Ohio. Though not a prohibitory law, it is much 
better than the free-rum policy which would pre- 
vail if the Democrats were to come into power. 


....Dr. C. L. Goodell deserves credit for re- 
moving, and so disowning, from the report of 
his address before the Andover alumni his severe 
strictures upon the professors. He talked with 
them and was relieved. We understand that he 
was not the only one of those critics who wishes 
he had spoken otherwise. 


....We followed some other papers in report- 
ing thata certain unknown “ Henry Sweetzen- 
burg, of Portland,” had received the degree of 
D.D. at Brown University. When the name is 
translated into Henry Sweetser Burrage we ree- 
ognize the Editor of Zion’s Advocate, who well 
deserves the honor. 


....-The last census shows that in 1880 one 
seventy-fourth of the inhabitants of New Hamp- 
shire were at least eighty years of age, which 
wasa larger number than in any other state in 
the Union. The chances for a long life, accord- 
ing to this showing, are best in New Hampshire. 


...- Because some of the addresses at Roseland 
Park are not interspersed with “‘ Applause ” and 
“Laughter,” it does not follow that they were 
not thus received. This onlyindicates that the 
manuscript was prepared and set up before they 
were delivered. 


....The COongregationalist gets a rumor that 
some of the heirs of the donors who founded 
Andover Seminary are preparing to bring a stift 
for the property‘on ‘the ground of a forfeiture 





give Judge Hoadly but an 


support, 


of the trust. Good. 
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ruthlessly cut down in the body of it and 
made to lose some of its best features, as,for 
example, the petition for ‘‘our enemies, 
persecutors and slanderers,” for ‘‘ women 
in peril of child-birth, all sick persons and 
young children, prisoners and captives.” 
The prayer to be kept from sedition, con- 
spiracy, battleand murder shrinks into one 
to be kept from suicide; the petition for the 
harvest and that for protection against 
‘“Jightning and tempest” disappear, and gene 
erallythe boldand healthy allusionstomatters 
of serious but delicate import are toned down 
or pruned away. In the creed the descent 
into Hell is omitted altogether. The ancient 
phrase Dignum et justum est aequum et salu- 


tare is violently torn out of the 
communion office, where it has al- 
ways stood from primitive days, and 


sprinkled through the service inan un- 
meaning and unrecognizable revision of the 
old formula ‘It is very meet and right, and 
our bounden duty, that we should at all 
times and in all places, give thanks unto 
thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, Ever- 
lasting God! Therefore, with Angels and 
with Archangels, and with all the company 
of Heaven, we laud,” ete. The ‘ Anni- 
versary Collects” surpass and defy our 
powers of wonder, especially as we find 
one for July 18th, commemorating the 
declaration of Papal Infallibility at the Vati- 
can Council, and another for Oct. 27th, in al- 
lusion to the burning of Michael Servetus on 
that day, which strikes us as a sort of office 
of purgation or Protestant chapelle expiatotre 
to commemorate a matter whose best 
expiation is oblivion. ‘‘The white-robed 
army of the martyrs” in the Te Deum is 
certainly a closer translation of the Latin 
Candidatus Hzercitus than ‘the noble 
army.” The appendix contains a selection 
of excellent prayers on special subjects, from 
the Huchologion (5th edition) of the Scottish 
Church Service Society. The collection is 
a rich and powerful contribution to a real 
need, and is perhaps as nearly right as it is 
possible for one man, working alone, to 
bring a service which never can be the 
work of one hand, but the product of the 
whole Church, and whose perfection lies in 
the correspondence of the Church and the 


service to each other. 
> —-- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewildering variety recently tutro-. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give 8o little indication of size that we shalt hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.| 


The Greek and Latin Inscriptions o on the Obelisk- 
Crab in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, A Monograph. By Augustine C. Mer- 
riam, Ph.D., adjunct Professor of Greek in 
Columbia College. 9°4x6%, pp. 49. New York: 

arper & Brothers............ s+. 

Aut Caesar aut Nihil. A Novel, By the Countess 
ry Von Bother, author of “German Hoine 

Life,” etc, 11x8, pp. 93. (Franklin Square 
Library.) The GERD. coencovccnccesvoesesccsccees 0 2% 








”y Henry 4. Ford, A.M. x7, 
pp.48, Detroit, Mich Ww. Ellsworth &0"" 
Littall’s Living. Age. Fifth Series, Vol. XLII. From 
the nning, Vol. CLVIL 1, April Ma p gune, 
1883, 94x6, pp. vi, 824 Bosto Littell & 
Arbutus and Dandelions. A Novel. By Sella 
i pecher. 1 74x54, pp. 400. New York: J.J. 


The siemiaer Problem. in’ Bome of a History 
ot Protestant Missions in Some of the Prin- 
cipal Fields cf Missi onaey Enterprise. By 
James Croil, —, 7'4x5, pp. 224. To- 
ronte: William 


Pedanti ee es — = euameent 2 — nonee ‘ 
. Boston: Ginn, cath & Co pee. ee. 0% 
Notes on Lg: oll. By the Rev. L. A 
Preface the Rev. Patrick Oronin. Seco 
ition pans pp, 200. Buffalo, N. 
Catholic Publication Company 
The St. Charen C Comp meeting. 





By the Rev. J. 
— te Several Sermons, 
with Practical eres ons Concerning Camp- 

meeting Manascment, 8)¢x5}4, pp. 178, (Paper) ) 
Chicago: T. B. Arn 


More p weees Cag mm Bible. By James 8. 
h. 4 RR 83, etna New York: 
J coun w. ompan puetedibondastekagecose 


"issn. 


Ovr correspondents in Constantinople, Pres- 
ident Washburn and the Rev. H. O. Dwight, 
have given us full accounts of the Missionary 
Conference called to consider, in connection 
with the deputation of the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board, certain questions of 
missionary policy. The conclusions reached 
will be given in the August number of the Mis- 
sionary Herald. From advance sheets we are 
permitted to give the more important resolutions 
in full and to summarize others, It was re- 
solved to request the Prudential Committee to 
fix a maximum of appropriations as a basis of 
estimates for those in the field; that when 
special appeals are made to the Committee they 
be made at the minimum ; that the estimates of 
every station should have regard to the contri- 
butions of the people and the condition and 





néeds of the field; that while the hope of ulti- 
mate withdrawal of aid to the Armenian 
churches may be entertained on account of the 
poverty and weakness of many churches, the 
withdrawal ought not to be sudden or rapid; 
that efforts be made to concentrate missionary 
labor i1 the most promising localities with the 
view of lessening as soon as possible the amount 
of foreign funds used. On the subject of co- 
operation the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed: 


“The methods adopted are not uniform, being 
made as they are without previous agreement upon 
a system and under widely different circumstances, 
such as the present state of the work, the facilities 
of intercommunication, and the methods previously 
in use in the different fields. Thus it happens that, 
in some stations, evangelistic societies, managed by 
the native brethren themselves, receive counsel and 
pecuniary aid from the missionaries,the responsibility 
for the disbursement of these funds resting some- 
times upon the society or its committee alone, and 
sometimes being shared with the missionaries, In 
some case3 such societies have a distinct fleld which 
they manage without any pecuniary ald. In other 
stations the plan has been adopted of mixed com- 
mittees of natives and missionaries, to which are 
intrusted the consideration and decision of all ques- 
tions affecting the prosecution of the evangelical 
work in its various departments. In other cases 
the plan has been adopted of co-operation between 
the missionaries and the local church or community 
in the work in its immediate vicinity. It is there- 
fore resolved : 

“1, That we continue to recognize the Evangell- 
cal Churches of Turkey as the chief agency for its 
evangelization, and ourselves as their helpers and 
co-workers in the Gospel, and especially that we 
accord to the preachers andthe pastors of these 
churches all fraternal honor and affection. 

“2, That, gratefully recognizing all that the Evan- 
gelical Churches and committees in Turkey have 
accomplished in the prosecution of evangelistic 
work, we reaffirm the principle for many years rec- 
ognized by the missionaries, by which the right of 
controlin church matters is left to the churches and 
the Unions, and we will aid, in every way in our 
power, the fellowship of all the churches among 
themselves, and in Christian work, recognizing the 
fact that the Evangelical Churches of Turkey have 
allthe rights and sustain all the responsibilities be- 
longing to Evangelical Churches in other lands. 

“3, That we approve of leaving to the churches 
and Evangelical Associations and Unions the entire 
care of evangelistic work in those cases where na- 
tive contributions approximate one half of the ex- 
pense of the work undertaken. 

“4. That in all our work, evangelistic, educa- 
tional or literary, the same weight is to be given to 
native opinion as to missionary opinion, and that 
the work be prosecuted so as to secure as far as 
possible the concurrence of churches or brethren 
directly concerned and competent to judge in the 
premises, and we recommend that, as soon as possi- 
ble, the stations give to brethren whose relations to 
a work render it suitable an equal responsibility and 
voice with themselves, as is now done in some cases 
in schoo! boards, in literary works, etc, 

“5. That we desire to associate with ourselves 
qualified and representative men in such positions 
as instructors in seminaries, and editors, Just as fast 
as suitable men can be found, 

“#6, That we desire to pass our whole work for the 
Christian races, especially for Armenians, wholly 
into native hands, as fast as possible, so that we 
ourselves may pass on to other races ; but that we 
shall cheerfully recommend to the Board that 
grants-in-aid of churches and schools be continued 
as needed by them. 

“7, That while we unite in the utterance of these 
principles, we leave the practical carrying of them 
out of the several missions and stations, without any 
attempt or desire to secure absolute uniformity of 
method and without formulating a set of rules, 

“8, Inasmuch as the practical application of 
these principles may require some modification of 
the rules of the Board, we respecttully request the 
Prudential] Committee to take this whole subject 
into consideration for such action as they may deem 
necessary.” 

Upon the educational interests intrusted to the 
Board, the following minute was adopted: 


“Whereas, We heartily sympathize with the de- 
sire for education manifested by the Evangelical 
communities of Turkey, regarding it as a legitimate 
fruit of the Gospel, and, whereas, the existence and 
prosperity of such Christian schools as will meet this 
desire and thus keep our youth from being driven 
to schools which oppose or at least ignore vital 
Christianity, is highly important for the development 
of evangelical work. Therefore resolved, 

“1, That we regard as in the highest degree desira- 
ble such a system of graded schools as shall pro- 
vide reasonable facilities for instruction at import- 
ant centers, and that, while our aim should be to 
make these schools without expense to the Board, 
we would approve of grants-in-aid toward their es- 
tablishment and maintenance. 


“2. That none should be received as beneficiaries 
to be supported by the funds of the Board save ap- 


rt should be rendered to oo men only when 
Bn a wy A bey advanced in their course of study. 
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SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known Coe’s Covet 
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° A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THe Eprror : 

Last SuMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straits of Mackinac, atthe head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Its 
total freedom from mosquitoes, its pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 
rounding points of interest. at a slight expense. com- 


bine to make it the pleasantest Summer resort that I 
know of. Of course, it is not a Saratoga ora Long 
Branch ; but for those desiring real comfort, home- 
like hotels, and enjovments not too cestly fora mod. 
erate ourse, it is the ideal spot. One advantage, that I 
almost overlooked, is that it is easily accesmpie 1m com- 
fortable sieeping cars by the Michigan Central Rail- 
road. 

The little descriptive book issued by the Michigan 
Central Railroad and mailed free to all applicants by 
Mr. O. W. Rue@euxs, the general passenger agent at 
Chicago, is very entertaining and gives full inf: 
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Cars, Stages. and Eleva 
A GREAT FOREIGN 1 = INSURANCE 
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of Alexander & ere is n Yio 
ye will dos 1 @ large and, we ‘we trust, proft peont 
business, It certainly should do so wit! t 
management. 





*.* Those who deaden pene and stupefy the 
patient to relieve suffering make a grave mistake, They 
proceed upon the false idea that it is legitimate to pro- 
cure relief from pain by destroying physical sensibil- 
ity. This method, carried to the last extremity, would 
kill the patient to end suffering, It is not presumed 
that Lypra E. Pryxuam's Vegetable Compound will 
raise the dead, but it often does restore those who are 
given up as hopeless cases. 


SARATOGA GEYSER WATER. 

THe water of this celebrated spring becomes more 
popular year by year. It is a delightful beverage, a 
powerful cathartic, and by proper use ite minerals 
may be retained as a tonic and builder-up of an en- 
paper ayatem. Wonderful cures of dyspepsia, bil- 

Th ti etc., are claimed for it. Send 
oa circulars to Geyser Svstias, Saratoga Springs, .Y. 


RUBBER BE BELTING. 
THE Revere La Company, of 
whose advertise’ 














tion on all points of interest. Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the coming Summer. 
7 TOURIST.—Advt, 





es 
HARNESSES, 
Messrs, Kine & Oo., of Owego, N. Y., have an adver- 
tisement in this Poca which we advise every on 
pee who owns a 


they not onl make the esses from the 
cheapest to the hest p Ay —y¥ that t they 
are offered at pesess muc leas ap oan bought else- 
where. The express cha: ato Maine or 
Minnesota would > 80 | tle t iat ia question of dis- 
tance from morde ought not to deter any one, however 
remote, from or ering. Wes by 

*,”"*In choosing allies, look to their power as well 
as to their will to aid you.” Inchoosing a remedy for 
bowel, liver and kidney diseases, try Kidney-Wort, and 
you will never regretit. If you are subject to ague 
you must be sure to keep your liver, bowels and kid 
neysin good free condition, When #0, you will be safe 
from all attacks. 


THE CENTRAL 
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oe FINANCIAL 
AGENCY 
WE have rece ney ina a letter from Mr. W, D.8: 
ders, the Actuary of the Central Illinois Financial 
Agency, in which 4 tells us that the past year, 4 closing 
ne 


. ~ a one of the most successful they 
have ever hud 


the 

rsons who have money to iuyest s “eae this 
Agenc y at Jacksonville, Llinois, for descriptive circu. 
ars. ARPS Be | al 


THE STEPHENSON CAR COMPANY EXHIBIT. 

Tue following article copied from the New York 
Graphic, refera to an interesting exhibit at the 
National 1Exponition of Railway Appliances recently 


held * gh 

Tu EN BTRPURNSON Carn Company, 3 New 
York. the “oldest establishment of the kind this 
c -ountry, have a fine display of their nk on 
exhibition, They make apecialtics of street cars and 
omnibuses, Their books abound with orders from all 
postions of ( of the world, They exhibit for competition a 
cam car, the equal of whicn they claim nee Bowser i 
invented. It carries fifty-six peraame and weighs 8,420 
pounds, Lightness, é nce, 8 trength, “durability, 
convenience and comfort for passen d 
horses are the features of “th 8 veh: cle. The 
use in Philadelphia, New York, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Baltimore and other ve cities in 
the United tate They are been ful specimens of 
what inventive skill can a ee Me ys = 





ained from e roof Y, mea e 
beg top and pertorated ceiling. The Some — 
and side lights are of novel constructi n- 


creasing illuminating power, avoiding the odor of oil 
and preventing accidents. The w: “33 have anti- 
rattle devices, and are so arranged e entire car 
can be thrown open in the Summer time. The plat- 
forms are low and af of access. The i 

ished in hard woods, 

seats are rafting ad uvholstered = crim 
diamond ma 


more freely then a ot any other sitern, This run- 
ning gear com upea strength, durebi ity, and comfort to 
most ©: 


ntirely free from 
jolts, shaking, jars, noises, eto, 





Testimonials show 
‘the Step fenson cars are run with one horse, when 
otter cars of the same size uire see Ly vices of two 
orses, It has also been established th en work. 
= singly to the Stephenson cars kee in a condi- 

tion than horses working double to o 
The following excellences are ;inoorporated in the 
the “Two Ei yee’ Conductor Car, ex- 


onstruction 
hibited LA | J for com 
1. Patent Spring Draw Heads, e prevent Jerk and assist 
e horses o Patasting. 
2. Patent Safety Draw Fine, prevent the whiffies be- 
comms pe Cotech ent, 


~ 
reciated especially by ladies, ha aa and and chil. 


4. Patent Rubber Threads on steps, prevent slip) » 
oe Das — = prevent jaJuty to garments from rus 
etc., an 
6. Patent Dash Fender and Braces, strengthen the 
platforms, brace and d protect the dash and nose ee pice. 
7. Horse Guards, attached to platforms, prevent in- 
jury, to fallen horses. 
Patent > dugainlty Spetoters, relieve concussions 


and add to ity 0: 
io Fe tent ards, someee obstructions from the 
k and prey vent injury to persons who may have 
fatten before the whee! 
10. Patent tral _ rake, more po we 
Ra A ae er, and with fess as of the car ~% 


mu TL Patent Brake Insula’ors and Flexible Hangers, 
ften the oe. of the brake. 
ce: Pate: — ye | x Conpactione, without 
et ec. ess weigh more economica! 
a. P. carta Spring System of Running Gear, 
e best h in use. Has a quietude never betye obtained, 
nave with 


passes 
smooth], ely; with yt horses and comfort to pas- 


it Pai Patent Bombay Top, with Smith’s Patent Cen’ 
Lamp, él tin construction, better ventilation 


tenf Hoods over end Ventilators, protect against 
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stronger and ee and ve x ry much eee 
ay aon .-= oth +e . rete using belt 
interests igvestigniing 
claim n ie tor the" Gian t Belt r*- — 
a t ettetee ay y fatten, to fahaigh Ta 
OD ap cas 0 

175 De Devonahire ‘Keres ie) ston, Mass, aise a 

One of our beat cf citizens would to the that 
cher oa te PO i 
claim ‘or ce mn F.2, 
& Uo., Toledo, 0.—A do" - a < 


PLEASURE BOATS, 
ras 0 Kans 6 O02 of No, 1 ohach Ave, 


=. me Ohic ot in addition £5 the 
business cao itn otn turers Of otheo a s gehga M 
ture, etc,, are wetleers of th e 





ere 0 searns, 
air-tight compartnen 
taining eight perso’ 
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BUSIN. ESS N OTICES. 


ill buy a HAND MADE Single 
Fn uy, fan Da ye ub r Bin ngle Harnexs, 
rub! mm 
driving hariene rat fen oath, fare. 
u 
vs iN machine 


1 Pnsed Send to 
Y.,.7or Cat 


“HAY FEVER. 

“T have suffered severely for the 
lastten years from Hay-fever in 
early and mid-summer and in the 
Fall. I desire in the interest of 
my fellow sufferers to testify in 
dio 8 aye Open Bele. 


St Ht demons wi rate 
way, 
or baths 
e finger into cat a 
shed, iene 
the ye cata 


Rose Cold. = Tt alla deh mine 
A POSITIVE CURE! frend teow ee Tina’ of the + 
ay the sores and restores 


of taste and ged Beneficial re- 
M8 ALM: sults a are realt by 7) few opp. 
toca vo 
th hal a, fend fore ed for ec cold in ithe h he 
or § irc cents a 
ELy pormene, Owego, NY 
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. pours CROWN COLLARS 
SAND CUFFS AND MONARCH 


“SHIRTS, Sold by leading dealers. 


BENEDICT’S TIME, 


DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
Importers and Manufacturers. 








WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, 
RICH JEWELRY, and SIL- 
VER WARE, 

tore and m ve im- 
pie we Tes. r enabl to ¢ our 
cho’ rote 


neat nl fort 


Fourteenth Street. fate on. fen Goran gt 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt St. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 
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EDUCATION. 


LE a A ae 


lith. a Vor cireuiar apply toC.] tna tl ‘<M. Supt. 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Military Institute, 


Da. apame’s Roacd amet. oft ages. Number 





itl pop toco lish studies. 

t mt ithe © ef thine. B. 

ag St renee: epee Gere 
eo nav. ke ere ursuc hi 

nee in school any avy we be te feel that to 


pave) im under your care would be a real blessing to 


‘Wheaton Female § Seminary. 


W TLL bein its 49th yi 4- Fine brary, la 
boratory yey 


ith. 
ph. 4 Thoroug 
to Mise & t of home uences, Send for circul ~~ 


A. E. Stanton, Principal, } Norton, Mass. 


ANDOVER FBPOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
: John P. Gulliver, fetetione A Chris. 
io Setences; Egbert myth, 
iatery F Ma 4. Tucker: Sacre ‘Rhotovie; 
A 1M e Biblwat ‘ib Ae and Or dental Arch: 
id, Wesley C rarohit locut e 
heol ; Edward Y. Hincks, ree i blicat 
# Kfoore _ ebrein and cognate 
Greek, 


lomnamnens 


7 URE 
R. J. Nevin, Claime o 4h Rome ; Ww 
ilding af Society in led “Sates: J. M. Buckley, 
Boeetensens Fairbairn ee), 
The Comparative Histor yg the Greater Religio 
Fall veasion ns t. 6th; lectures to SSvanced 
class in Sept. !ith. or catalogue containing in- 
formation respecting terms of admission, new curri- 
culum, honorary scholarships, fourth year, ete., etc., 


a 
on ESBERT © SMYTH, President of the Faculty. 
_ ANDOVER, te June 2th, | 


EDUGATIONAL.. 


1883. The NEW © CALE NEAR oc 


9) ONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIO 


ne autifally Iinstrated. 64 pages SENT FREE to 
yourself and nore al friends. Send nowes and addresses 

to BK. TOURJBE. Prankl'n 8q , Boston. Mass. 
The Largest aan best ointed Music. Literary and 

Art RZ alwub, aad UOM F:for young ladies tn the world. 


MISS MORGAN Skemiaercyt 


ins tenth year Sept. 2th. Portsmouth, N 


BOSTON, UNIVERSITY. 


Choicest Eastern advantages in fg ate and 
Post-graduate studies in The colog. hey 
Medicine. Free Scholarships. Address the Byetver 


0G0 NT Zea ft, A ed 


pit der ST. 
Will open § pt, ay ‘or oF ciroulare, appl. a .. seeat 


ins se DILLAYE, Mins 8. E AST MA 


‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 


« Fall Term will commence WEDN 


ri EMBER oH 188, The design of 
8 


ISDAY, SE. 
his school is to 
competent teachers for the public schools e tpe 


tate. Books and tuition free of charge to tho 
signing to teach. In connection with the school Shere 
is alao an Academic Department where students 


may prepare for college or business. For particulars 
pai __©.D. MCLEAN, Principal, 
L ENOX AC ADEMY . 
Lenox, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
Harlav H. Ballard will admit a few boys into his own 


family. Highest references exchanged. $560 for the 





year. Address the Principal, HARLAN H. BALLARD. 
; a Pine e Plainnd N.Y. 
Seymour Smith Institute? q maT. Bev. 


cipal, Homelike, Select, Pn Miend Yor’ circular, 


CLINTON (N. Y.) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
For Young Men and Boys. 


Established 1418, Location poalthicst, aoe for 
Collewe and business, Opens BES ull infor. 
mation, | address Rev, ISAAC O Est, ‘ol nton, N 

MALE ‘SEMINA ON 
L A e Mt HAE Bes an. woth ear opens vf 12) 
dings enlarged and refurnish For illus: 


peted cm or cofalonue and other information ad- 
dress Miss EVANS, Prin., Painesville, O. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsic, N. Y. 
A complete college course for women, with special 


one reparatory courses, and courses in mele, ye 
q Gatahon ues, with all information, sent by V 
me rar. 


8. i. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


Tort Edward alg “Institute Rebuilt, 


%th year Sept. 0th. $200 to $240 o College ogo Propare- 
tory. Business, or other ua 
somest and best appoin poardin “Beminary fo tor 
jeritee and gentlemen in A] gente, ddress J 
KING, D.D., Fort Edward, 
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WELLS COLLEGE FOR core LADIES 


Site etal feist. 


WANTED: American Teachers 


ae University ; Law. Schoo! 











Financial. 


CONSOLIDATION OF REVENUE 
DISTRICTS. 


Tue last House of Representatives sug- 
gested to President Arthur that the Internal 
Revenue Districts should be arranged and 
consolidated so as to reduce their number 
by at least one-third. The President has 
acted upon this suggestion, and by a recent 
order brought the number down from one 
hundred and twenty-six to elghty-two, thus 
dispensing with the unnecessary services of 
forty-four internal revenue collectors. 

Those who lose offices by this re-arrange- 
ment and consolidation are not likely to be 
particularly pleased with the change; and it 
is probable that the action of the President 
will be sharply criticised by them and their 
political friends. It is well, however, to re- 
member that offices are created not for the 
benefit of those who hold them, but for the 
service of the public. The fact is that 
there were more revenue districts than were 
needed to meet the requirements of the ser- 
vice, and hence a proper economy in the 
administration of the Government de- 
manded that their number should be re- 
duced. The President has acted wisely in 
heeding the suggestion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject. The grumb- 
ling of office-holders at losing their places is 
a matter of but little consequence. 

About one-fourth of the consolidations oc- 
cur in New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The twelve collection districts 
in this state are reduced to seven. No 
changes are made in this city or in Brook- 
lyn and Long Island; and this seems prop- 
er in view of the large amount of collec- 
tions made in the two cities. 

—_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


LOANABLE funds were in abundant supply 
upon the money market throughout the 
week, and the needs of borrowers were 
supplied at 14 to 3 per cent. on stock col- 
lateral, while holders of Government bonds 
experienced no difficulty in securing their 
requirements for 1 and 2 per cent. Prime 
mercantile paper was discounted at 4 and 
5 per cent. for single names and 5 and 6 per 
cent. for double names. The domestic 
exchanges are now all in favor of this center, 
and the receipts from the interior continue 
in excess of the shipments. The specie 
exports amounted to $170,584, all silver. 

Srock Market.—It can almost be said 
that there was no business upon the Stock 
Exchange during the past week, and, but 
for the brisk buying movement which set 
in toward the close, it would have been lit- 
erally so. Values were heavy and gradually 
fell as the desolation of the situation com- 
menced to be realized by the brokers and 
traders who were present at the exchange. 
The week’s business was consequently most 
unprecedentedly small. An effort was made 
to start a bull movement after the holiday; 
but it did not work with the same success of 
last year, as the public did not respond 
to the attractions and coaxings which 
were held out as inducements to them to 
launch out upon the sea of speculation. 
The theory that the leading bull operators 
consider the present as favorable to an ad- 
vance in prices, is gaining additional be- 
lievers among the room-traders ; but the out- 
side public, upon whom the success of the 
movement depends, cannot be cajuled and 
show but little interest in spite of the fair 
arguments presented, promising though 
they are. The market at the close was 
weak and unsteady, notwithstanding the 
glowing prospects reported for the future. 
The sales for the week were 664,018 shares, 
of which the following are the highest, 
lowest and closing quotations: 

High- Low- Clos. 





Sales, est. est. ing. 
July Ith, 
American Express.............. 80 «(80 893g 90 
Alton and Terre Haute 1,000 #0 79 79 
Am, Tel. and ©. Co..........+++ 35 8 OCB 
67 4 a ay 
4550 64% 64 64 
11,260 Gy 68% «68 
100 1655 1634 16% 
7,20 77% Ty 6M 
O., St. L. & NO “™?D? 8 
C.,0.,0. and I 60 1% «TAK TAK 
Obes. and Ohio ist pf. 100 99% 9% 20% 
13 tee | 
aa 155g 
ae ie 
. * log 
“a 8 
18 (188K 





Chicago and N. W., pf.......,.. 900 152 «151K 12 
Chicago, M., and St. P..:....... 16,465 W6 108% 106% 
OChi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 1515 1203¢ 1193¢ 120 
Cin., 8. and Clev....,...-...... - @ 40 40 
Cleveland & Pitts............... 100 18B3g¢ 1883¢ 1383 
Col, and Granville, pf. Recenadaas 100 64 “4 
Colorado Coal... aime oe 8 32 
Delaware, L., and West. bbvconces 42,980 130%, 1284¢ 129% 
*Delaware, L., and Weat....... $8,426 ©1293 1284 


Hanover and St, Jo. pf.......... 100 % 93 93 
Homestake M’ng —........-+.05 120 16% 16% 15} 
Illinois Central............. 2,281 134 188 134 
Ind., Bloom., and W..... 1,0% 32 32 








L. &N. Alb. & ©............-. 100 6 50 

Long Island 12,586 8636 8055 81 
Picts cghnnesneecesevans lw 4 o #@ 
Manhattan, new................ 400 483% «483g 4836 
Manhattan, B.. sone 2,800 BOY 2g 29 
Memphis and Charleston... hastee 2,600 44 435 48% 
Mil. and L. Shore............... 200 4546 4h 4b 
os csdsdccsececesecs 200 «89 fo) 89 
Michigan Central,.............+ 6,340 94 #2 9B 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 900 2734 6M 2 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 8,002 8144 2% su% 
Missouri Pacific................. 10,010 10634 1024¢ 104 
Morris & Hasex..............+00+ 290 125 «412% «6135 
Mie CUE crc cccsnce cccees os 87,115 883g 85'¢ 8834 
N. Y. Central 17,192 1205 119 11934 
Bh. Yun Rete. BW... ccccccccccccs 1,673 884 8&8 88 
N, ¥Y.and N. Haven............. 67 177) «177)~—«(177 
Te BoM FH, BGS GO. ..cocscocees 642 122 «116182 
N.Y. and New Eng.............. 100 1&4 wu 8A 
Wy Vg Ke. Bg OBE W....ccccccccece 14,800 87% 937 37% 
a 500 Wh «=O 20 
N. Y., Ont, amd W.....cccccsessss 1,615 273, 6 26% 
Wi.T, GG TE Riese cssscocsses 20 «11 1 ul 
N. Y. C. and St. L., pref......... 800 243 2 bry 
Norfolk and West., pref......... 300 423 41 4234 
Northern Pacific............... - 8210 6294 BI 42% 


Northern Pacific, pref.......... 
Ohio Southern.........00-....04+ 
Ohio and Missiasippi...... ..... 
Oregon Imp. Co... ....066+ ss05+ 
GHOSE TOME, 00 ovcceccscceccscce 
Se ie conc ccccescenscoscce 


Phil. and Reading............... 
Pitta, FE. W. BO. cccccsccccsese 


Quicksilver, ...... 0... .cceeceeeee 
pr ee pf.. 


Standard Mining............... 
South Carolina..............006+ 


St. P. and Omaha.. 
St. P. and Omaha, pref... 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 


Wab., St. L.,and P. ............ 
W., St. L., and P., pref.......... 
Western U. Tel............000+++ 


Bank Srooxs.—The following are 
closing quotations for city bank shares; 











Bid. Asked.) «> Asked. 

America......... 
Ame’ cay 4 - 
Butch’s & Drov’s.130 — 
B way.. 250 
Ch oow 186 

Commerce, 165 
Corn Exchange, 160 


Chemica)..... ...9,001 




















PERRER EIR ESS Bs ONAL OES 





Gantag tatsataterd 





8. ‘Bomwe. —The Gana bond 
market was moderately active and strong, 
owing to the demand for investment which 
was experienced. Fours and Threes ad- 
vanced each 4c. Extended Fives was 
quite weak and dropped 1} per cent. on 
account of the unexpected favorable ex- 
hibit made by the Treasury Department. 
The vie quotations were as follows: 


U. 

















5s, 8l,con at.s3</10l hone le 60, 106° tan 
i I cout t3 ieee cs = 
ie. 907, SOU: 1 U8 66,'9...131 — 








Raliroap saeame ollie Bonds were 
dull and firm. The changes in prices were 
only fractional, but were generally to higher 
figures. Wabash (Chicago division) Firsts 
advanced 1} per cent., to 794, but sub- 
sequently reacted to 78}. 

Bayx Statement.—The statement of the 
associated banks for the past week was an 
unexpectedly unfavorable one:- The changes 
in the averages show an expansion in loans 
of $570,000; a lo¥s in spedié of $1.890;100, 


movement for the week 





surplus reverve of $2,505,775, but the banks 








and in legal tenders” 6f $1,601/000; a de- 


Sar eat eR 


still hold $6,644,150 in excess of the lega] 
requirements. The following table gives 
the figures in detail : 





Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaters. Dzvosits, 
New York.. $9,174,000 1,476,000 $746,000 $8,682,000 
Manhattan. 8,082,000 1,628,000 608,000 7,508,000 
Merchants’. 7,208,600 1,208,100 540,700 6,476,400 
‘ 821,000 
232,800 8,470,700 
409,300 6,786,200 
City.... 8,194,800 3,822,500 443,000 =: 10,075,300 
Trad'’sm'n’s 3,172,700 365,200 107,200 2,062,100 
Fulton. 1,683,500 262,800 95,000 1,229,500 
Chemical... 12,634,000 4,462,700 521,400 18,931,500 
‘ 361,900 361,100 2,814,900 
454,700 174,600 2,666,000 
374,100 51,600 1,772,800 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,007,000 192,000 94,000 1,095,000 
Greenwich.. 1,013,900 0.500 155,600 983,700 
Lea. Manuf. 3,186,000 827,200 898,100 2,566,300 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,175,700 260,800 125,200 1,240,000 
St’te of N.Y. 8,789,400 276,100 106,200 3,218,200 
Am. Ex..... 11,282,000 3,118,000 1,495,000 =: 11,137,000 
Commerce.. 15,632,000 4,637,000 1,578,600 13,080,400 
Broadway.. 6,280,200 860,100 319,800 4,812,200 
Mercantile.. 6,494,900 1,188,800 642,100 6,545,800 
Pacific...... 2,541,800 483,200 122,700 2,702,800 
Republic.. 4,496,000 445,100 322,900 2,931,505 
Chatham.... 8,566,800 628,100 237,100 8,739,560 
People’s... 1,541,400 101,100 108,500 1,796,300 
N. America. 2,840,700 487,000 304,000 3,127,800 
Hanover 8,970,000 1,334,400 889,000 9,564,000 
Irving...... 8,346,800 246,800 375,300 8,040,000 
Metropol’p. 13,777,000 2,099,000 512,000 10,893,000 
Citizene’.. 2,621,700 421,300 193,900 2,727,300 
Nassau..... 2,328,500 206,400 174,500 2,484,900 
Market. .... 2,957,800 527,600 85,400 2,448,200 
St. Nicholas 2,459,300 221,800 84,800 2,002,900 
Shoe & Lea. 2,551,000 609,000 162,000 8,007,000 
Corp Exch. 5,048,300 674,800 114,000 4,131,800 
Continent’]. 6,392,200 1,894,700 233,800 6,984,100 
Oriental 2,142,700 195,900 299,100 2,040,700 
Marine...... 8,492,000 607,000 245,000 8,874,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,749,100 =. 4,900,000 642,400 21,594,600 
a 18,897,800 4,528,100 1,220,300 28,587,500 
Wall St.Nat. 1,619,600 218,900 92,400 1,468,400 
North River 1,636,000 16,000 150,000 1,448,000 
East River.. 1,170,400 153,500 102,300 979,700 
Fourth Nat. 16,162,700 3,148,300 1,216,800 16,508,100 
Central Nat. 8,144,000 1,209,000 1,278,000 9,046,000 
Second Nat. 3,361,000 722,000 = 85u,000 4,160,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,838,600 1,209,000 606,600 6,046,600 
First Nat’l.. 15,225,300 3,354,700 747,400 16,141,300 
Third Nat.. 6,569,1u0 1,074,700 810,000 6,135,200 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,465,900 165,300 148,600 1,180,000 
Bowery..... 1,917,900 210,500 257,000 1,830,000 
N.Y.County 1,666,500 21,900 587,600 2,242,400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,481,000 421,400 64,100 2,227,800 
Chase....... + 4,756,700 739,300 464,300 5,592,500 
Fifth Ave... 2,036,900 607,400 44,190 2,119,600 
German Ex. 1,796,100 58,000 215,000 2,188,400 
Germania... 1,680,600 119,200 240,300 1,920,600 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 6,623,300 629,000 283,500 5,424,700 
Lincoln N’l. 1,378,200 181,900 187,000 1,482,800 
Garfield Nat 817,000 25,400 136,700 667,300 
Total. . . .8328,653,200 $62,799,500 $24,431,700 B322,348,200 
Ine. Dee. Dee. Deo. 
Oamparisons 8570,000 $1,390,100 $1,691,100 $1,941,700 


Clearings for the week ending June 30th. . 504,509,182 78 

do. do, do. July 7th... 681,686,272 78 
Balances for the week ending June S0th.. 26,442,090 42 

do. do. do. July 7th.. 35,588,401 86 

Forrtign Exouance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been exceedingly dull 
throughout the week, owing to the lack in 
the supply of bills. There is anticipation 
of an early increase, The nominal asking 
quotations are $4.85} for 60 days, and $4.89 
for demand. Actual business was done at 
concessions of $c. to 1c. from these figures. 





FINANCIAL ITEMs. 


The annual settlement of the accounts of 
the Philadelphia Mint for the last fiscal year 
has just been concluded. Representatives 
of the Treasury Department have for more 
than a week been weighing up enormous 
amounts of gold and silver on hand, and 
arrived at the actual loss in the operations 
of the institution for the period named. 
The result of the examination discloses the 
fact that the wastage of gold and silverin the 
operations of the last year was the smallest 
on the amount of bullion operated upon in 
the history of the Mint. The total amount 
of gold bullion operated upon during the 
past year was 2,210,944.82 ounces, equal to 
76 tons. The total amount of silver oper- 
ated upon was 45,591,338.72 ounces, equal 
to 1,568 tons. The goldcoinage for the year 
consisted of 415,486.55 ounces, equal to 14 
tons, the value being $7,729,982.50. The 
number of gold pieces struck and issued 
was 941,680. 


The total silver coinage issued weighed 
10,551,908.88 ounces, equal to 362 tons, 
value, $12,825,470.15. The number of © 
pieces of silver coined was 18,798,076. 


The total minor coins issued weighed 
7,815,185.80 ounces, equal to 251 tons, 
value $1,428,307.16.. The number of minor 
coins was 60,951,526. 


The legal wastage allowed by law on 
gold operated on during the yéar was 1,721,- 
028 Sunes, equal f 499,018.80. The actual 
wastage was 1.12 ounces, or $20.77, show- 
‘ing the wastage on gold to be $81,097.56 
Tess thap the lega).allowance. TheJtegal 
-wastege on the silver allowed by law was 





57,298.05 ounces, equal to $57,298.05 at one 
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dollar an ounce. The actual wastage on 
silver worked was 809.23 ounces, equal to 
$809.23, or $56,488.82 less than the legal 
allowance. In other words, the actual 
wastage at the Mint upon the operations on 
the precious metal was $830.12, while the 
legal allowance was $97,311.38. 

It is stated that the Rothschilds hold 
$400,000,000 of United States bonds, Baro- 
ness Burdett-Coutts-Bartlett $20,000,000, 
the Duke of Southerland $5,000,000, and 
Sir Thomas Brassey $5,000,000, W. H. 
Vanderbilt $37,000,000, Jay Gould has 
$18,000,000 of registered bonds and a large 
amount of coupon bonds, Flood, the Cali- 
fornian, has $15,000,000, and there are half 
a dozen with $10,000,000 each, and a score 
of others hold each four to five millions. 

Messrs. H. Venner & Co., bankers, of 
Boston, advertise,.in another column, Car 
Trust Bonds of the New York and New 
England Railroad Company, payable in one 
to ten years, bearing 6 per cent. interest. 
These bonds are generally looked upon as 
desirable securities. 

We give herewith a summary of the re- 
port of the Murray Hill Bank, which ap- 
pears in another column, and which did 


not reach us in time for publication last 
week : 


PE iin indeyscsanddsevenckeve # 1,435,924 
SN i os ccs0xccnadsssentoneed , 
PD ccthitehiccrosnssdnensieenkt 


Divipenps.—The Pacific Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of seven per cent., payable on demand. 

The trustees of the Seamen’s Banx for 
Savings have ordered that interest be paid 
depositors at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum on sums of $1,000 and under, at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum on sums rang- 
ing between $1,000 and $3,000, and at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum on sums ex- 


ceeding $3,000, payable on and after 16th 
inst. 

The Oregon Railway and Navigation Co. 
has declared a regular quarterly dividend 
- _ and a half per cent., payable August 


“The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 


declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., _— on demand. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 





CORPORATE SURETYSHIP. 





THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Head Office, 179 Broadway. 


The only Company organized in the United States 
granting Bonds of Suretyship on the fidelity of per- 
sonsin positions of trust. The Bonds of this Compa, 
ny are accepted by the Courts of the State of New 
York,and preferred by many of the largest Banks and 
Corporationsin the country, a number of which insure 
the honesty of all employees, thereby holding an uni- 
form and undoubted security; obtaining immunity 
from obligations to personal surety; and avoiding the 
risk of valueless Bonds. 


WM. M. RICHARDS, Pres. JOHN M{CHANE, Sec. 


ROBT. J. HILLAS, Ass’t Sec, 
DIRECTORATE, 


GEO. 8. COE, G. G. WILLIAMS, J. D, VERMILYE, 
GEO. T. HOPE, J, 8, T. STRANAHAN DAVID Dows, 
A. 8. BARNES, A. B, HULL, ALEX. MITCHELL, 
W. G. Low, 8. B. CHITTENDEN, CHAS, DENNIS, 
H, A, HURLBUT, W. M, RICHARDS, 
H. J. Biack and W. aL LEe, » Inspectors. 


‘untiis Beaten ous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will dowell to write nd ) ot on the old Banking 


HOWES r “COMPANY, 


business, with 
ou ageness Yallower large experiance at 4 per cent., payable 


PER CENT. NET. 


Money loaned on Min ii 
absolute security. Refer to Dunder oy * 
8, Boston, No: rthwestern National Bank, 


OFF & HASTINGS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, — 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 














Tide-Water Hye faa, Limited, 
- $2,000,000 


First Mortgage 6 per cent. 
Gold Loan. In Coupon 
Bonds of $1,000, with pro- 
vision for Registration of 
Principal, 

Principal payable Jan. Ist, 1892. 
Coupons payable Jan, 1st and July Ist. 


THE TipE-WATER Pips. Company (Limited) is an 
yy organized under the laws of Pennaylvania, 
he , refining, and #' 
Petroleum and ite products, 


in January, 1882, to provide for 
Lines of the Company 2 





tions and in al investors, 
ninds $550, O . La sale at e price of 


aky @ ino to the Fideli 
ot nt Oseapone oF one. 


ate cost ue 6x 000, 
° ape paid-up os capital of sin BA is 2,000, 
represented, ip in part, by the cost of the property in ex- 
cess of the ital and outstanding bonds, ageregate 
over $1,500,000. 
a retirement of the ee ‘ and before maturity, 
provided for in the mortg eee by an. noouan 
inking Fund (commencing at. 1988, with 
the — pion, ¢ ° Sen on), und under “wich he roanisite 
amoun must redeemed 
at 110 on vintarest, unless , 4 fy be purchased 
cheaper in the m 
The securi 2 of the loan is assured by the value of 
the property m and by Ly saocenste A 38 
ness of the ‘Com pany wai’ now pore on 
fines about one-seventh c the ae re Potro roleum ae 
duct — 6 United 


The hy delivery. 
Captian ck the ready for tm be procured at our 
counter. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


NO. 2 WALL ST, 
_New Yor, June sth, 1883, 


New York Central RR. Co. 


Ist M’tg’e 7-per-cent. Bonds, due 19038. 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pac, R. R, Co. 
Ist M’tg’e 6-per-cent, Bonds, due 1917. 
New York City 6-per-cent. Gold Bonds, 
due in 1901 and 1902, 
FOR SALE BY 


DANIEL A. MORAN, 


27 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


N.Y.GN.E. R.ROO, 
6°% 
Car Trust Bonds. 


Payable 1 to 10 Years, 
Coupons, April and October 1st. 
Exempt from Taxation. 








The security of these bonds iste of the absolut 
ownership of the equipment purchased with them, 
and of, practically,a first lien upon the earnings 
of the N. Y: & N. E. R. R. Company. 


The payment of the interest and principal of 
this loan becomes a part of the operating expenses, 
and a8 such must be protected before interest can 
be paid upon $10,000,000 First and $5,000,000 
Second Mortgage Bonds, or dividends on $2(,000,- 
000 Capital Stock. 


The Courts have established the principle 
that, as rolling stock is necessary for the op- 
eration of a railroad in the interest of bond 
and stock holders, Car Trusts must be paid be- 
fore other obligations. 











FOR SALE AND RECOMMENDED BY 


C. H. VENNER & CO., 


BOSTON. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


S$ and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000, 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors. 

@APITAL FURNISHED OR PROOCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonde purchased or negotiated, 

FINANCIAL & NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 

Towns, and Railroad Companies 


+ Cities, and for 
“ WILL THE HIRAGKRAL, REORGAN: 
pe tt J of Helltead Com fes and other 
tions whose property is in hands of Receivers or 
8 
WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL sae eae or con- 
interest-paying in’ 


vert them into 
Suntiseed. en.a0) 





SAFE 8 PER CENT. 


MORTGAGE LOANS. 

Now is the best season of the year to obtain some ot 
THE CHOICEST LOANS 
SECURED BY 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
UPON IMPROVED PRODUCTIVE FARMS 
In THE WEST AND SOUTH. 
IT WILL PAY 
ANY ONE SEEKING 
DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS 

to send for a list, or call and lain the licati 


now in our office, which have been carefully selected 
and approved by us. By frequent visits to the locali- 
ties where these loans are placed we can obtain the 


BEST SECURITIES 
AND 
HIGHEST RATES OF INTEREST. 


Special attention is invited to the value of THE PRO- 
puots of these farms, making them 


RELIABLE SECURITIES 


for the payment of interest-bearing loans. All mort- 
gages payable at our office and for sale in sums to suit 
purchasers, 


SEND FOR A LIST OF OUR LOANS. 
GEO. W. MOORE & CO., 


281 MAIN Sr., HarntForp, Cr. 
0 Mortange by “hee 
ol - 
oved RED fey a 

0 oak Fart + 
and. prinal site 
rent as xchange an 











jae ) ane me) ia) and bs oy wih, ne we 
in a Red er e ° 
ene in pone Teans rv of 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH, 1 
put known and sopepames ended and endorsed by leading 
whom {have bee 4 and West—men for 

I have been m ese investments for years 


~ REFERENCES 


He Wt sm Hartford, Conn. 
% Jat ia: Hes BP Pree't Rutgers College, New 





Brunswick, N 

Importers’ an core t Bout atonal Bank, New York. 
First Nation san. 
Franklin Tolls igs Ba nklin Falls, N. H. 
Hon, V i, Bek nya *. N.Y. 
re) John R. Buck) _— onn. 

All are pleased wi hw . Send for fuller 
information and cirou ar. Remit New York or 


Boston Drafts, payable to my order. 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
Mention this paper GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


DIN RW LOA SMINNESOTA — 


iS sa 
re I \ Grinds A rats ne oe lenk lender 
7% he Sen e& kiaeaes 


7 isseieenaee 





Inveatonents 


oR" PANY 





San WAIT 








No Risk: ania 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central INlinols Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill 


JARTERLY REPORT OF 'T 
Q af i th Mi on the morning of Satur RAY 
une, 
bee - : RESOURCES. ail 
Due Bue from pica le) yak --peceteaaiaale #1, 
al noluded ini loans and 


ae 
Ove drafts as per schedul 











not GABON. 0505600000. ecs0des 101,740 00 
Cas’ ti viz.: 8 and 
obs the nex! y's ous = 
onxchanges..-. wii ‘sa ‘cise 585 
POE Cb cnc cccesssccccece 5,964 68 
———— 110,500 21 
Toss and expense, viz.: 
Trent CXPeENses.............65 11,570 88 1st 8 
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J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OREGON RAILWAY ADN ayes a tat f 
New Yor«, 
DHE REGULAR, QUARTERLY Me payable 
Aug. Ist, 1888, at the office of the Framers’ Loan and 
Trust Company. The transfer books close July th 


and reopen Aug. 1 
3 ba ea TYNDALE, Assistant Secretary. 
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EET NATI AL BANK. 
Pe tie G, Spt e 


agetns se annual dividen odo ye 
. insfer boo ie) Aa es closed toons ith inet an 
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J. P, DICKINSON, Cashier. 
SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF OF "EW YORE} 








(pur DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of Five Per Cent. from the 
earnings of the past six months, payable free of tax 
on and after the 2d day of July next. 
The transfer books will be closed on the 2ist ‘nstant, 
and reopened July 5th, 
E. K. WRIGHT, Car hier. 


Lowe READRSMENS 3 NOTIONAL Pt 
sa REE AND OSE AE i et 


duly 2d, 





WESTERN UnION TELEGRAPH PANY,) 
New York, June 18th, 1683, = § 


DIVIDEND NO. 64. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. upon the capita) stock of this company, from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 
80th inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on 
and after the 16th day of July next, and on removal 
of legal restraint nrohibiting such payment, to share 
holders of speed on the 0th day of June in 


pict don at kee itftexnogn of tine a 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
haha OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 161 Broapway, New Yours, July 
2d, 1883.-87rm DIVIDEND.—The usual semi-annual 
dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. hes been declared, 


payable on demand. 
EDGAR E, HOLLEY, Secretary. 
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Commercial, 


THE TRADE DOLLARS. 


Tue coinage of the trade dollar, as 
originally authorized by the act of February 
12th, 1873, was not designed to furnish a 
coin for circulation in the United States. 
The special object was to facilitate the ex- 
portation of silver to China; and inasmuch as 
China has no mints of her own, and hence 
depends on foreign coins for its domestic 
circulation, it was supposed that American 
silver would find a better market there if 
placed in the form of such dollars. Mexi- 
can dollars had previously circulated in 
China, and in order to enable the trade 
dollar to compete with them, it was made a 
little heavier, and by so much the more 
valuable. Its weight as declared by law is 
420 grains of standard silver, which is about 
two grains heavier than the Mexican dollar, 
and seven anda half grains heavier than 
the standard silver dollar of the United 
States. 


More than thirty millions of these trade 
dollars have been coined at the mints of the 
United States, not on Government account, 
but for private depositors, who deposited 
the silver and received an equivalent in 
trade dollars; and far the larger part of 
these dollars went to China. When the 
coinage was first authorized silver bullion 
in the London market was worth a little 
more than fifty-nine pence per ounce, and 
this made the trade dollar worth about three 
cents more than the gold dollar. There 
was then no object in coining the dollar for 
home circulation, since its bullion value was 
greater than its legal tender value as money. 
The fall in the price of silver brought the 
bullion value of the trade dollar in 1876 
down to about eighty cents in gold, and it 
is now worth about eighty-seven cents in 
gold. 

This fall in the value of silver made it 
an object for the owners of silver to bring 
it to the mint for coinage into trade dollars, 
and, instead of sending them to China, to 
get them into circulation in this country at 
their full legal-tender value. Congress, in 
order to check any such operation, on the 
22d of July, 1876, passed a joint resolution 
that abrogated the legal-tender quality of 
the trade dollar and restricted the coinage 
thereof rigidly to the export demand for 
such dollars, and also gave the Secretary of 
the Treasury discretionary power to stop 
the coinage altogether. Secretary Sher- 
man, finding that this resolution was 
evaded by false uffidavits as to the export 
demand, and that these dollars, ostensibly 
coined for exportation, were simply shipped 
to China and then back again to the United 
States, to be here put into circulation, ex- 
ercised the power of stopping the coinage; 
and since that period no more trade dollars 
have been coined at the mints of the 

United States. 


The trade dollars, however, did not pass 
out of circulation in this country, as the 
consequence of the joint resolution of 
Congress. Some five or six millions of 
them have been circulating among the 
people; and for some time past speculators 
have been buying them in China and bring- 
ing them to this country and here selling 
them at a handsome profit. The Govern- 
ment has refused to receive them, and the 
banks have done so; yet, in ordinary trade, 
they have passed from hand to hand as 
dollars of full value, each person taking 
them because he expected to pay them out 
to some other person, and thus get rid of 
them. The recent movement among the 
people against the trade dollar promises to 
stop their circulation altogether, or reduce 
the value at which they are accepted. The 
position is really an anomalous one. We 
have a standard silver dollar which is really 
of less value than the trade dollar, because 
containing less silver, but which is a legal 
tender in the payment of all debts, public 
and private, except where the contract 
otherwise expressly stipulates. The law 
makes one money of full value, and treats 
the other simply as silver bullion. There 
ought to be a remedy for such an anomaly. 

What Congress ought to do, and ought 
long since to have done, is to stop the coin- 
age of silver dollars altogether. The peo- 
ple have no use for them and do not use 
them, and to continue the coinage in these 
Teumstances is the sheerest stupidity 











imaginable. And as to the trade dollars, 
Congress ought to provide for their accept- 
ance by the Government at their bullion 
value; and if it is determined to keep up 
the nonsense of coining standard gilver 
dollars, then let the bullion thus received 
be coined into such dollars. The people 
are doing wisely in refusing to accept trade 
dollars. They will thus make it necessary 
for Congress to take some action on the 


subject. 


SWEARING OFF TAXES, 


Tae assessed valuation of real estate in 
this city for this year, as shown by the lists 
of the assessors, is $1,080,883,383, which is 
an increase upon the previous year to the 
amount of nearly forty-six millions of dol- 
lars. Such property is visible and tangi- 
ble, and its value can be judged of by the 
assessors quite as accurately as by its own- 
ers. There is little use in attempting to 
swear down the assessed valuation, and 
the effort is seldom made. Asa rule, no 
reduction is made, certainly none that ma- 
terially affects the aggregate amount as 
fixed by the assessors. 


It is when we come to the valuation of 
personal property in this city that the pro- 
cess of swearing off taxes shows some very 
curious figures, and never more so than this 
year. There is no doubt that personal 
property in this city very far exceeds real 
estate in value. This year the assessors 
valued it at $2,108,822,924, and the prob- 
ability is that this is at least a billion of 
dollars short of the mark. The deductions 
made therefrom by the swearing off pro- 
cess have brought this valuation down to 
about $195,000,000, on which to levy a tax, 
one half of which belongs to corporations 
and the shareholders of banks. Here is a 
very wide difference between the valuation 
of the assessors and that of the owners. 
‘The former have no means of correcting 
the latter, since personal property is largely 
invisible to the assessor’s eye. Whether 
the owner speaks the truth or swears false- 
ly he cannot tell. The law gives him the 
right to deduct his debts from the valua- 
tion; and what these debts are, and how 
many of them are extemporized merely for 
the occasion, is best known to himself. 
His own interest supplies a strong motive 
to reduce the valuation to its extremist 
minimum quantity. 


The fact confronts ue that, within the 
last ten years, the assessed valuation of per- 
sonal property in this city, on which taxes 
are actually paid, has decreased by about 
#111,000,000, while in the same time there 
has been an increase of 278,000,000 
in the total assessment of real estate. No 
one supposes that the former figures tell 
the truth as to personal property. The real 
truth is that there has been a very large in- 
crease in this kind of property, much 
larger indeed than in the value of real es- 
tate. 


The law, then, which requires real estate 
and personal property to be assessed ac- 
cording to their “ true and full value,” is in 
this city, in respect to the latter, as it is 
everywhere else in the state, so nearly a 
failure that to call ithumbug would not be 
amisnomer. Nearly the whole taxation falls 
upon real estate, and nearly all the personal 
property in the state escapes taxation alto- 
gether. Such has been the fact in the past, 
and such, no matter what the law may say, 
will continue to be fact in the future. More- 
over, the taxation upon personal property 
is most unjustly levied because unequally 
distributed. Those who pay this tax do not 
do so by any means in proportion to the 
amount of the property they hold. The 
operation of the law is, therefore, unequal. 
It not only reaches but a very small propor- 
tion of this species of property, but when it 
does reach it the rule of taxation is not the 
one of equality. 

We have long been of the opinion that the 
attempt to tax personal property at all is 
unscientific and for the most part imprac- 
ticable, and that the wiser way would be to 
levy taxes simply on real estate and leave 
the distribution of the tax burden among 
different classes of society to the operation 
of natural laws. This would come much 
nearer to the realization of equality in tax- 
ation than the mongrel system which has 
been so long practiced in this state, only 
conspicuously to show its failure. 





THE COLLAPSE OF THE LARD 
KING, 


WE alluded two weeks ago to the failure 
of Mr. McGeoch, of Chicago, she great 
gambler inlard, who was familiarly known 
at the Produce Exchange of that city as the 
‘*Lard King,” in consequence of the vast- 
ness of his speculative transactions in lard. 
The extent of the failure was not then so 
well known as itis now. It turns out that 
the liabilities of the firm, of which he was 
the head, amount to more than six millions 
of dollars, of which four millions are due to 
Chicago banks, the banks being secured by 
a large amount of lard as collateral. Mr. 
Bensley, who has been appointed as re- 
ceiver of this gambling firm, is reported as 
saying that the assets of the establishment 
will not amount to more than fifty thou- 
sand dollars and the office fixtures. 

The McGeoch failure, then, seems to be 
a complete collapse of one of the largest 
gambling firms that ever existed iv this 
country. We use the word ‘ gambling” 
because it is the proper term to describe the 
fact as it exists in real life. The system of 
buying and selling ‘‘ futures,” as practiced 
by this now exploded firm and all other 
similar speculators, is simply a system of 
betting on prices, supplemented by all sorts 
of tricks and knaveries resorted to for the 
purpose of influencing the course of prices. 
It has not a single attribute of legitimate 
business and serves no public convenience 
or utility of any kind, while it is a damage 
to the general public. 

This being the character of the system, 
then, we are heartily glad when its operat- 
ors come to grief and become the instru- 
ments of their punishment. Our only 
regret in respect to them is that they 
should ever succeed. If failure were the 
universal rule it would be better for the 
interests of society and for all legitiniate 
business. It strikes us, moreover, that 
banks are not by any means discharging 
their duties to the public when, as they 
often do, they furnish facilities for such 
gambling transactions, and that, too, at the 
inconvenience and damage of legitimate 
trade. Banks exist under charters granted 
by law, as the auxiliaries of trade, and not 
for the purpose of furnishing conveniences 
for gamblers. When they serve the latter 
rather than the former purpose they are 
doing the kind of business for which society 
grants them their corporate powers, and 
which constitutes the only commercial 
reason for their existing at all. 

f -_ a 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the dry goods market for 
the past week was of an indifferent charac- 
ter, owing to the general observance of the 
Independence holiday, and the fact that 
many of the leading houses closed from 
Tuesday to Friday, which resulted in a 
much broken week. Buyers were not slow 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded to have a week’s recreation at 
the various seaside resorts, where the 
temperature was a little more moderate 
than what has been experienced in the 
city throughout the week. Quite a 
demand for Summer goods was realized in 
the shape of reassortment orders from the 
West and Southwest to meet immediate 
wants. There were no large packages, and 
most of the shipments were by express or 
fast freight on account of the urgency of 
the demand, which shows there is a dispo- 
sition on the part of consumers to buy dry 
goods, which is not a bad feature at this 
period of the season, as it indicates that the 
condition of the trade is favorable to a large 
and healthy distribution of goods for the 
coming season. There is no incentive or 
influence which would encourage specula- 
tion or the anticipation of the wants of the 
consumers; but on the contrary, the con- 
servative policy which has controlled the 
dealings of the market for the past twelve 
months is more deeply rooted than ever. It 
is expected that the coming week will bring 
alarge number of buyers to this market, 
and preparations with that end in view are 
being consummated. Scttlements have been 
very prompt and the evidences of healthy 
prosperity are abundant in every direction. 
Prices rule in the buyer’s favor, as holders 
are desirous to dispose of stocks on hand 
rather than earry them over. 


first hands, with most relative activity in 
plain cotions and cotton flannels. Few 
large transactions were reported by agents ; 
but there was a frequent call for moderate 
sized parcels of brown and bleached gocds, 
wide sheetings, etc., resulting in a fair ag- 
gregate business. Agents’ prices are nomi- 
nally unchanged, and such goods as govern 
the market are generally steady, while out- 
side makes favor the buyer in some in- 
stances. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand; 


but prices continue firmon the basis of 83c. 
for 64x64s, and 34¢. for 56x60s., respective y- 

Prints have been in moderate request in 
this market, and a fair business in new 
dark fancies, staples, etc., is being done by 
salesmen on the road. New work is com- 
ing forward freely, and agents are now in a 
position to show attractive lines to actual 
buyers; but few new calicoes are openly 
shown as yet. 

Dress Goons have not shown much ani- 
mation as regards new business; but fair 
deliveries of Autumn fabrics, as woolen 
suitings, matelasse sackings, etc., were 
made by agents in execution of orders on 
record. 

Wooten Goops.—Trade was light in 
woolen goods, though in some departments 
there was more business done than was ex- 
pected. A few sales were made in such 
cassimeres and worsteds as have heretofore 
been selected, while cloakings, repellents, 
shawls, flannels and blankets were again 
the subject of considerable attention on the 
part of distant buyers. Although actual 
transactions were not large, the amonnt of 
interest displayed produces a very hopeful 
feeling in the market. 

Hosiery AND UNpERWEAR.—Agents are 
sending out a good many goods in the 


astir the market. In underwear, trade 
was only fair. Jerseys were in good de- 
mand. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Importers are _~ busy making prepara- 
tion for the Fall business, though there 
has been no demand for goods. New trans- 
actions were limited chiefly to some de- 
scription of white goods and to a few 
orders for cloakings, cloak linings and scme 
sales of cloth to clothiers from stocks at 
specially low prices, while there was also 
considerable looking around for articles 
that are scarce and cannot be had. The 
imports of dry goods at this port for the 
past week and since January 1st, 1883, com- 
pare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port,.......... $2,703,118 $2,005,744 
Thrown on the market....... 4,614,128 1,989,156 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 64,445,241 68,498,623 


Thrown on the market,..... 68,547,988 67,720,361 








IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, July 9th, 1883. 
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Imported....—@ 6%{'Rockport... ..—-@ 74 superb, stylish costume at a price scarcely 
DENIMS. equal to the cost of embroidering the mate- 
Amoskeag......-@15 Otis, CC....... —@11\j | rial. 
ee —@ 8 (Otis, —@12\¢ 
Coembion, h’y \Pearl River. ...—@141¢ HEREAFLER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US, 
hae —@15 Lo See or: 


bro 
Columb’n, XXX 
brown...... —@14% 


DOMESTIO GINGHAMS, 














|Warren, AXA..—@181¢ | 
‘ 


WHICH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY AC- 
CESSIBLE PART OF THE UNITED STATES, FREE 
OF ALL MAIL OR EXPRESS CHARGES. 


‘ " BB. ...—@121¢ 








foossieng. . «3 a 826) Piankets alii ses. ORDERS KEVEIVED BY MAiL FOR GOODS os 
foro nfrew...... SAMPLES WILL HAVK OUR PROMPT AND CARE- 
Glasgow, checks—@ 734 | White M’f’gCo., FUL ATTENTION. 
| peo ster, n’w--@ 8 white Me -—@ 8 
neaster..... -—@ 8 ite M'rgCo, 
Manchester:<-—@— | faney.......-@ 8 | Broadway, 4th Nve., 9th & 10th Sts. 
TICKINGS, ._——_ —-— 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 16 /Methuen, BA.... © 
“ “44 20 | ASA... — 
e Discus 14 [Palmer... oc cess 7 
“ | Wa 13 |Pearl River...... 15 a a a 
“ ails 12 |Pemberton, AA.. 1414 
we 2 beste 1 “ B.... 123¢ 14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
e- m, 10 “ w.. 104g 
% Went ‘Swift River...... 84 — vo 
Cn 268. 14 [Tacrmiie, A.... 994 GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
“« " ACE...82 16 B.. 81g 
“ No. 1..82 16 Willow Brook, ESTABLISHMENT. 
Hamilton, En. 13° Me _ Oey 4 Pie 17 ro = ae . 
. etee errr ee 32 161¢ 
Lewiston, A...86 17%) “ ....... 30 131¢ OUR PRICES 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, +. —@I11 (Park Mills, No. ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
.—@10 | _ BRA 
a IN CONSEQUENCE OF SIV. 
| oe Reekew io ~= Mills, No. 13 TERATIONS TO NOR QF EXTENS DURING 
a: @10}4|_ 10... ss 000. —@ JULY AND AUGUST SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Prodigy. . —@ul IYork, ae —@10 WILL KE OFFERED DURING THAT oe : 
IN ORDER T ‘rock | REDUCE 


IRA PEREGO. 


SHiR Ts, 





We Call Particular Attention to Our 
COLORED SILKS, BLACK SILKS, 
SILK & LISLE GLOVES, MILLINERY, 


DRESS GOODS, LACES 
1, $1.25, $1.50. 
$2, $1.25. $1-50. | Bays’ CLOTHING HOSIERY, 


s LACE CURTAINS, ETC., 


AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 


TOURISTS. 


Short Notice. 
PERFECT FIT. 
128 and 130 Fulton 








- Street, Mail Orders will receive prompt 
an bth geen St., attention, 

Gauze Merino 

UNDERWEAR. R. H. MAGY | & CO. 








OWELL 


The word “LoweLL” ap- 
pears in CAPITAL let- 
ters in the back of Lowell, 
Wilton and Body Brussels 
at every repeat of the pat- 
tern. 

Gzorer C. Ricwarpson & 
Co., Agents, 178 Devonshire 
St., Boston, and 115 Worth 
St., New York. 





ga— 
FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 
LOWELL CARPETS 
HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and 
the company unhesitatingly challenge com- 
parison with the production af any manu- 
Sacturer in the world, 


Sold by all 
| FIRST CLASS DEALERS. 





The Lowell Ingrains are 


wound upon a hollow stick, 


which the U. 8. Superior 
Court decided to be a valid 
trade mark. The public are 
thereby thoroughly protected 


CARPETS 




















Weekly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. { 


(For the Week ending Priday Priday, July 6th, 1888.) 





Rio, Good, Ortinarh 6 to Choice... 814¢@12 
Santos, Choice to Best........ .. 94@10 
Java..... 14 @24 
Mocha..... 23 
SNS F050605 aeesteereber nee ecns 9 @l14 
PRbccdévcces dik deatbdiitces eee 9 @13 
TERA, 
BE p cccasntneoeitoeans whacannges 18 @40 
| ee Hyson........+5- SveeeW esses 10 @60 
TOOMs 6050s donc vace peandoesert pea 4 onli 12 @45 
GERNOT, 600.0000 cccrscsegeneesce +25 @60 
SUNOU  pccccsenbessede aes Sesetencets 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ sinmdesds 1K@ 1% 
FEAMD.—OUs LOel...scvedccvicccccccs 9%@ 946 
8)  eeTty MET e LEST -— @ %% 
ee ee — @ 9% 
RR err 8 3-16 @ 8% 
Wairer.—standard A.......... 000s sce — @ 8% 
Ba 0 obs c cqcninscaesvesets 8 @8 
YELLOW.— Coffee O.......cceceeceeere 14@ 7 
We f subdue hess etecese 64%@ 7% 
MOLASSES. 
is os nteinscaneaeasdeabtiess ka -—— — 
7 Eccles tubtaissetnxnes 28 @29 
© Grecesy.:...crcsdind sceneee see 80 @35 
I, canknuns bastante 85 @b50 
New Orleans........... Vo Ry are 88 @58 
George's Cod Looaer) wat. -8600 @ — — 
Grand Bank Cod ws per enden - 500 @ — — 
Mackerel, Ne. 1 Mass........ » 18 50 @ 15 50 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass........ +. 12 00 @ 18 50 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ « 700 e 9 = 


Herring, per box...........+ oe 25 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 








Frour: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .83 25 @®4 75 
No, 2 Winter..........+. ... 305 @ 3 45 
Su EEE. do cocceces 299 @3 20 
Ohio, Ind., lich, ,lll., Super- 
fine Winter.......+.+.+. @ 3 00 
State Extra brands......... @ 415 
Western “eM Wheat, ext’a 390 @ 410 
inserts ecehpads @ 5 40 
a gr: Whey 550 @710 
Good Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras... 00008 @ 4 30 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and ci 
Re! eee I 445 @ 5 2 
O. Round Hoop Ex, (shi) ip’). 405 @ 4 25 
White Wheat Ex, (0, & )425 @5 15 
St. Louis, Family......... 610 @ 5 75 
St. Louis, Choice... .. weeed 600 @ 6 25 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 440 @ 5 40 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 5 60 @ 6 75 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 400 @5 10 
SouTHERN FiLovur : 
Masiass¥ee,> s00%0000008 5610 @6 00 
Se eer ee 600 @ 6 25 
Fancy......... gesipatenba 440 @6 00 
Rye Friour: 
BBs wdc cece dvds ecUaets 220 @ 2 50 
DUN 5 6s chs cdkey need +» 325 @ 38 50 
Corn MEAL: 
Wes op vcaescne dees 250 @815 
Brand insides ch Gan . 850 @—— 
pre + 330 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT: 
Wee adanees nbeetecineas _ “Ss - 
ie RR hy _— 
ee OO ivicosdbecode 1 ene 1 193¢ 
- xed 54h 5849 
TT xcnenchonnoe ieee S100 @— 
» RS RRR A —- 68 — — 
Lye — 65 @— 65 
Oats 
ee pre — 42 @— 52 
Tee seindwads — 41ka— — 
New York........ anion caked — 89 @— 41 
ay 
chdeapieeddevelventtt —11 @— 72 
| sasleaows —_——- @ — 
Beans: 
PL. wcisscteeseateee + 220 @ 2 25 
Marrows....... ebtcdgeneeds 215 @ 2 20 
EE TL ae coeee oo 380 @— — 
Green, 1 errr 16 @1 20 
Southern k Eye, # 2- 
We WT oN o0esder dena -— — — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
errr #17 50 pea 00 
Extra Prime............ 16 00 _-— 
Pee MAGS. o's sews cveses 17 50 Stor 
gia a> 20 00 @ 21 00 
Bacon 
Short Clear......... eee» 1000 @ — — 
OE 976 @ — — 
MT MG ocdncccesesce 9 8734¢@ 10 00 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... — 144@ — 16 
Smoked Shoulders....... — 8@ — 9 
Smoked watye, b ccesencess —4 @ — 165 
MILL FEED 
SE. screeacsenvecsedesteaed $15 00 @815 75 
Ee AE FED FRE 15 00 @ 16 00 
SE ix sd:bntdonedsdpeeemes «tins 17 00 @ 18 00 
MTs a cesaskenttemnandaaadd 18 00 @ 20 00 
Sharps........ bbs0g eedeocesdbes 20 00 @ 21 00 
Rye Feed ........ voraescaviontu 19 00 @ 20 00 
OE EE it bnndensdacéecciainen 29 00 @ 30 00 
RAMROR NEE So Secs ccoccssocedss 27 00 @ 28 00 
eee 28 00 @ 24 00 
Hay, No.1 pene ahh eo 
ay, ~ prime, per — 
Hay, N 2 good, we. —10 @ — 75 
Hay, N 8, medium “ (see —80 @ — 65 
Hay, pwede mixed “ 6 ee oe ae 
Hay, Shipping, 6 ane 55 @ — 60 
y, Clover ¥ 6 oer — @-— 
Straw. No.1, Rye ‘“ “ +. —5 @— 0 
Straw, No.2 ttye ‘ “eee —386 @ — 46 
Straw, Oat e “ —10 @— — 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, 7-4 ~~ yyedenananen eee 
Sets Da fat afer ene Meni 
estern, , choice to fancy. ree 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.,........18@15 















CHEESE. 

Factory; fime,../.sersse..+-05. 9 @10K¢ 
Sate Testers AS Cav Joey Po ka obs we 1 @8 
Fair to good... ........... ego on twows — @10 
Ohio Factory, flat fine........... s..-— @8 
Flat, good to prime............ yi — o% 

Ys dude ah cadehaies -- 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... —- @- 
EGGS, 

ng Island, New Jersey, and near-by..18 @193¢ 
Beats and Pennsylvania.............. 18 @19 
Western and Canadian.........  .... 174%@183¢ 

LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs........ +8945 @B 9 56 
comtocenpnte ¢* dee cond holes 9 _-— 
nO RINE HE 980 @ 98 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Fe be oe sedwesbhabts cbecee — 15 @ 16 
Spring kens, near by. ere — 20 @— 2% 
i RR err — 12 @— 18 
“ State and Western...... — 15 @— 16 
, BOP Tk vocen y4nncnscadeese — 13 @— 20 
VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, per dozen...... coord ROME 
Cucumbers, L, L, per 100.......— — @ 1 00 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate......— 50 @— 85 
Cabbage, L. I., per 100,. tases 150 @ 200 
Potatoes, South, Oe EE REE ae" 200 @ 2 25 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl..— 50 @ 1 50 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 110 @1 25 
Green Peas, L. I., per bag - 125 @ 1% 
Bere BOE. oS occ egtcctscscncce 50 @ 1 00 
Tomatoes, Fla., per bush ...... - 100 @ 125 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Btrawherrias...,...ccvecsveccee 810 @8 14 
Huckleberries, per box......... 12% @1 
Maspoeersas so... sc cedeescoces 2 
Cherries,...... pashepanac candies 8 @ 2 
CN 2 0 400:0.0405-0006tinaal @ 
Peaches, South, per crate . 200 @ 5 00 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’ kd, 
OP Gk vas 5 ssaacebensdte 9%@ 9% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced............ at beeed —8 @—9 
= Anew 2-6 @— 83 
eaches, Unpee . —6 @ 
Blackberries. . . -.. —8 @— 8K 
Cherries....... -—— @-— 
Hucklebernies . « —18 @—18% 
PPOUEENR, occ cccccscchncssese —83 @— 
CATTLE MARKRET, 
Re mepriger ss —9 @—-10 
Western, heavy wethers......... —6 @-— 
Mixed, Western............ +++. . — 54@— 6 
“« — Jersey and near-by....., —5 @—5 
Spring SAGs 0 90.002:0.009 900 e000 _- @— 7 
ve Calves, prime Pitted Ue'cs aes — T%@— 7 
oh POE, tuition — TH @— T4 
S «buttermilk fed. — 3h@— 4 
” - COMMON.... ....0++ — 64@— 6% 
Dressed Veals, good to fine adities —9 @— 9% 
choice, ..... coves 10 @—1036 
Hogs, dressed, ......... $9 s0nee — 8{@— 9% 
WOOL ‘MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed bese epaden 28 @35 
|. ieee ee 26 @27 


“ Coarse and megtiatdied: aE @% 


N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
pete Repetaenarcees: tt 
N. Po Mich., and Ind., No, 1 
N o.. @40 
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Burry at value, 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Seluble Facile Guano. es Porta 
rs’ Stan 0 
“ Armoniatea Died Bo is'd Bo 





q 


Bsese gS Ss SS egseeeeseeee? | 


+ S MOBDDAUO.. ce eeee 


87 

me 32 

a 29 

os Ground Be Mbeceuascone 81 
29 

45 

47 

82 


Ss8sSsssss| 


ee eeeeee 


Baker’s Potato Fertilizer 
“Wheat “a 


el i aR et 
“AA > Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
a aac ome to A acted 
omestead 


OME... an ony Works 
ee bacco Grower ) 


eee eeeee 


Pete eee eens 


Discount caankeeal 5 tons or over. 
-— - Xe 3 3000 I - 


pase SRSss Sessesss = = Ss “geese © 88 SS Ssesesssssss 


Danugh's 


coo 
s 


Steen eeeeenene 
eeenee 


Soluble Marine Guano.......... 
Guano,Peruv'n n,rectiied, .* P.-C. 


Plaster, per ton Ibs.)..... 
een Potash (80 p. c.), per 


Ms 
& ett 28ss 
000 2°82 828 a as 


| 
zt 
i 
ie 
#1! 


SERENE WEES. 200 — 
Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials 
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FIusuerance. 


TONTINE LIFE INSURANCE. 


We have been asked by several corre- 
spondents to point out the distinguishing 
characteristics of what has come to be 
known as “ Tontine Life Insurance,” and 
to state whether or not the criticism is just 
which denounces it as gambling. 

We have deferred answering these 
inquiries until we could satisfactorily in- 
form ourselves as to the custom of the 
companies, and now give the result of our 
investigation for the benefit of all our 
readers. 

Confusion has undoubtedly been created 
by the employment of the term ‘‘ Tontine,” 
as applied to the form of life insurance in 
question, and as the shortest way of clearing 
up the difficulty a description of a pure 
‘‘Tontine” is now given, which will be 
followed by an explanation of the popular 
form of insurance called ‘‘Tontine In- 
surance.” 

‘*Tontines,” strictly so-called, are not 
now in vogue. They were once popular in 
foreign countries, and have not been un. 
known in America, one conspicuous in- 
stance being that of the Tontine Coffee 
House in Wall Street. A description of 
this will illustrate to our readers what a 
Tontine really is. 

In June, 1794, several persons purchased 
three lots of land in Wall Street, this city, 
numbered 84, 86 and 88, and erected 
thereon a building called the Tontine Coffee 
House, which was to be kept and used as 
such. Conveyances of the property were 
taken in the names of John Broome, 
Gulian Verplanck, John Delafield, William 
Haight and John Watts. The property in 
the land, buildings and furniture was 
divided into 208 shares. It was then and 
there agreed that ‘‘the owner of each 
share isto receive the profits of such share 
during the natural life of the person named 
and described opposite to his name as his 
nominee for such share. Upon the death 
of any such nominee, the share which de- 
pends upon the life of such nominee is to 
cease, and the whole profits of the premises 
are continually to go to and be equally 
divided among such of the said owners 
whose nominees shall be living on the first 
day of May in every year until the said 
nominees by death be reduced to seven, 
when the whole of the said property is to be 
vested in the persons then entitled to the 
shares standing in the names of the seven 
surviving nominees, and the trustees or 
their heirs, in whom the fee of the said 
land and premises shall then be vested, are 
then to convey the same to the persons so 
entitled in fee equally to be divided between 
them.” 

It was also agreed that until the nomi- 
nees be reduced to seven each share should 
be considered as personal estate. This re- 
mained so until November, 1870, when the 
time had arrived for the conveyance of the 
property, in fee simple, to the nominees, 
their heirs or assigns, and the whole prop- 
erty became vested in the persons then en- 
titled to the shares standing in the names 
of these seven surviving nominees. The 
property was finally sold for $138,550. 

This is essentially different from the 
principle of ‘‘Tontine Insurance,” and the 
name has been seized upon by overzealous 
critics as a basis for assaults against the 
the plan, on the ground that it is gambling. 

The same criticism was formerly made 
against life insurance in general; but the 
courts long ago decided that the contract of 
life insurance depending upon an immu- 
table law of Nature, the law of immortal- 
ity, was a legal contract and in harmony 
with the best public policy. Those good 
people, too, who once hesitated or refused 
to insure their lives because it was ‘‘ flying 
in the face of Providence,” have yielded to 
the more logical views of modern times 
and given in their adhesion to the great 
scheme of beneficence. 

Now, if we concede that life insurance in 
general is a legitimate institution and is not 
gaming, then by the most direct reasoning 
it must be admitted that ‘‘Tontine Life In- 
surance,” so called, is legitimate and is not 
gaming. 

To demonstrate this, the ‘Tontine” 
method of insurance must be compared with 
the ordinary method. This examination wil 





establish the fact that the difference be- 
tween the two schemes is, principally, that 
what are popularly known as the “profits” 
in the ordinary method of mutual insurance 
are retained in the case of ‘‘ Tontine” insur- 
ance during a stated period of time to be 
apportioned among those policy-holders 
who survive that period, and who by rea- 
son of longer payments and greater outlay 
would seem in common business fairness to 
be entitled to some offset therefor. 

Two of the largest and most successful 
life companies have issued the so-called 
‘* Tontine” policies during ten years past, 
and several other companies have recently 
adopted the principle. All these compa- 
nies continue to issue the ordinary forms of 
insurance to those who prefer them. In 
describing the ‘‘ Tontine” plan of insurance 
we confine ourselves for simplicity to the 
form which has been in use for ten years 
by the two prominent companies already 
referred to. By this method a person in- 
suring his Jife received a contract precisely 
like an ordinary life policy, excepting in 
two particulars: namely, (1) that no divi- 
dends of profits should be paid until the 
expiration of ten years (or 15 or 20 as the 
case might be); and (2) that there should no 
‘‘surrender value” be paid to the policy- 
holder if he retired from the company dur- 
ing those ten years. If he died during the 
ten years his family could receive the exact 
amount of his insurance without dividend 
of profits. 

If he lived beyond the expiration of the 
ten years he and the other Tontine dividend 
policy-holders who had kept up their poli- 
cies throughout the period were to unite in 
sharing the profits derived from the accu- 
mulated dividends of all who had insured on 
the Tontine dividend plan, both living and 
dead, as well as the profits from lapsed 
policies. The expectation was that these 
accumulated savings and profits, improved 
at a good rate of interest, wouldamount to 
a large sum of money, and that those who 
became participators by continuing their 
payments throughout their terms would be 
liberally repaid for their persistence in pay- 
ing their premiums. Thus it appears that 
the difference between Tontine and ordi- 
nary insurance is mainly a difference in 
the time and method of distributing ‘ prof- 
ts,” those insured on the ‘‘ Tontine” plan 
receiving the profits accumulated for them 
during a term of years, and thus receiving 
in a measure an equitable compensation for 
the prolonged payments made by them to 
the company, while those insured on the 
ordinary plan receive their profits annually 
fromthe outset. The ordinary plan would, 
in this particular, prove more profitable for 
the families of those dying prematurely, 
while the ‘‘Tontine” plan would prove 
more profitable for those living out the 
average measure of life. 

The point on which the criticism has 
mostly hinged has been the lapses, and the 
supposed fact that the persisting policy- 
holders were the recipients of great gains 
from the misfortunes of those compelled to 
forfeit their policies. There are two errors 
here. Firstly, the lapses among ‘‘ Tontine ” 
policies are found, in practice, to be far less 
than among ordinary policies, and the profit 
from this source to survivors is consequent- 
ly less than is frequently imagined; and, 
secondly, it is conducive to the best interests 
of the greatest number of policy-holders that 
some penalty should be put upon forfeiture. 
Inasmuch as this penalty inures to the 
benefit of the other policy-holder, and not to 
any persons engaged in conducting the 
business, and as the result is proved to be a 
greater tenacity among the insured that in 
other plans, and thus a greater benefit to 
widow and orphans, there would seem to 
be little room for fair animadversion. 

It is not our office to puff this or that 
feature of this or that company. Tux Iv- 
DEPENDENT has. fearlessly commented upon 
the weaknesses of the life companies when 
warning was necessary. It is equally the 
duty of a journal committed to the interests 
of the public to. warn against fallacious or 
biased criticism. Some of the companies 
employing the ‘* Tontine” plan of insurance 
are of the strongest and soundest and most 
skillfully conducted in the world. Their 
officers and managers are upright citizens, 
whose very names are sufficient in their 
own communities to silence the slightest 
suspicion of wrong. The method under 








consideration has received the indorse- 
ment of experts of the highest character, 
and among the holders of ‘‘ Tontine” poli- 
cies are clergymen, bankers, merchants and 
business men of the very first rank and 
reputation. After a careful examination of 
the subject, we believe it a legitimate and 
attractive form of insurance, to be chosen 
by those who, after intelligent study, prefer 
its features, but one which need in no way 
interfere with or supersede the old fash- 
ioned plans, which, by the way, are still 
practiced by the very companies issuing 
policies on the - Tontine ” plan. 

—_ ——— 


AN Detention paar pen has actually 
decided that to burn one’s own premises 
does not constitute arson under the laws of 
that state. Before reprobating this judge, 
we must remember that the province of 
judges is to expound laws, not make them, 
and this decision may, therefore, be per- 
fectly correct. If so, there is a loud call in 
Arkansas for improvement of the law, and 
as the legislature does not meet again until 








1885, there is one state where unwritten 

insurance policies are the safest. 
INSURANCE. 

1851. HE 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distrioutions of surplus. 

The Maas. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your lite. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ee. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
_ SOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of agencies, 


MECHANICS’ 


Fire Insurance Company 


OF BROOKLYN, N., Y. 
No. 217 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
No. 164 Broadway, New York. 


ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT, JANUARY Is7_ 1888: 
oe for reinsurance of outstanding 


TOT 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, aoa 
HENRY N. BRUSH, Vice-President. 
WALTER NICHOLS, Secretary. 
MERRITT TULTLE, Ass’t Sec. 


STANDARD FIRE OFFICE 


(LIMITED) 


OF LONDON. 
T. Y. BROWN, Resident Manager. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE, 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New Y¥ ork. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr. -« -« « «= 





President. 






Inthis Company policy- 
holders heed she Soene. 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force. 
See Charter. 










OFrFIcr, COAL and [Row 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


Corner New Church and Goust- 
land Streets, New Yor! 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
TRRAREO apO eracan 


A ore of hand Ender Pe ae 


0. F. Bs seorettz t= BROSNAN, Presiacnt. 


Seoreoe H, BURFORD, Actuary. 








POSITIVE RESULTS 


of a POLICY in the 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ON THE NEW PLAN. 


AGE,30; AMOUNT OF POLICY, 
$10,000; TERM 20 YEARS. 


The annual premium will be $301.80 


The 20 payments will amount to $6,036.00 
At the end of that time the Compa- 
ny will return to the holder 








cash $5,700.00 
Thus the $10,000 Insurance will 

have been secured at the net 

cost for 20 years of only $336.00 


{or $16.80 per year, or $1.- 
68 per $1,000 insurance. } 

These results are not estimated, but fixed 
in a positive contract, the full face of the 
policy meanwhile being payable in the event of 
the death of the assured. There is no forfeite 
ure of payments on discontinuance of policy 
after three years, a cash or paid-up value 
being guaranteed. 


THE MANHATTAN 

was organized in 1850, and has accumulated as- 
sets of nearly $11,000,000, with a net surplus, 
by the New York standard, of $2,230,000. 
[$127 assets for every $100 liabilities. ] 

For examples, at other ages, and also on the 10 
and 15 years’ plans, write or apply at the office, 
No. 156 & 158 Broadway, New York. 


Note.—The Manhattan's is the simplest form of policy 
in existence and incontestable after 6 years, this 
feature having been originated and adopted by this 
Company 20 years ago, 





39th Semi-Annual 
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OF 'THE 













Be: 
A 
& 


TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Conn., July let, 1883, 


Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 








ASSETS. 

I GUI ones anne ccinnnetsbeunasicsonensenie 730,490 30 
Cash on hand and in bank................... 239,844 58 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate... 2,296,542 78 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due..... 69,736 88 
Loans on collateral security........ 374,978 05 
Deferred Life premiums................0.506 84,880 78 
Premiums due and unreported on Life 

ee ae ee 50,645 71 
United States government bonda,.......... 268,000 00 
State, county, and municipal bonds........ 545,698 00 


Railroad stocks and bonds 





DOR. BR vec scsscvndevssccabed 86,977,234 28 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent,, Life Department. $4,299,351 20 


Reserve for reinsurance, Accident Dep't... 633,274 30 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
gt Ie SE 328,529 00 


Total liabilities.................++ $5,261,154 50 
Surplus as regards policy-holders.....81,71 6,079 78 





STATISTICS TO JULY Isr, 1888. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 
Nore number of Life Policies in 
__ a Om es a 
¢ Life Insurance in force. . 
png $'Polisy-holders in Life Depart’ $2895 408 00 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Whole number Accident Policies written. *OsSe4 
Whole number Accident Claims paid..... 
Whole amount Accident ( Ciaims pnid6,917, 


Total Losses paid, both Dept’s........ $8,449,648 16 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. . 
B. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








A Good Year 


FOR A 


GOOD COMPANY. 


Three-score and ten years sre given as the limit of 
ife for men, but for institutions founded by men it 
may be that a second youth begins, and a permanent 
and more vigorous one. Such a human institution is 
the old and solid American Fire, of Philadelphia, which 
now reckons its years past at seventy-three. Its years 
to come nobody assu mes to reckon, for they will in all 
probability and reason be like its charter, perpetual. 
The past year has been a good one with the old Com- 
pany; not good in such sense and degree as we could 
wish, but good in view of the general condition of un- 
derwriting. We compile the following schedule of the 
most important particulars in this Company's experi- 
ence, for the twelve years ending with 1882: 





Total Surplus 
Year. Assets. Liabilities. over All. 
1871...... 81,183,502 $772,108 $361,489 $166,899 $227,790 


1872...... 1,092,575 1,078,297 14,278 802,677 867,440 
1878 ..... 949,164 895,648 53,516 873,648 425,845 
1874...... 1,086,849 899,380 187,469 878,195 498,960 
TE cacce 1,220,544 971,215 249,319 445,295 608,449 
1876...... 1,280,976 909,915 371,060 378,852 442,006 
, are 1,298,661 866,366 427,204 938,667 804,868 
1878...... 1,368,715 848,702 515,018  €00,842 368,776 
1879...... 1,468,407 = 874,798 + = 588,809 + 207,287 864,263 
1880...... 1,545,887 904,946 640,940 849,998 495,187 
1881...... 1,620,807 950,074 661,282 425,261 498,404 
1882 ..... 1,712,582 1,064,998 627,534 589,702 642,767 
Book 
value of 
Losses Divid’ns Ratioof Disburse- Stocks 
Year. Paid. Paid. Dividends. ments, perg100 
1871...... $63,775 «= 858,770» «14.74 = 172,501 +B 190 34 
1878...... 292,100 6,420 :15.10 444,426 108 67 
1878,..... 460,948 862 0.21 567,310 113 87 
1874...... 177,743 80,988 1.76 823,222 146 86 
a 199,€59 82,484 8.12 860,865 162 82 
TE... 000 221 734 39,873 9.97 886,899 192 76 
1877.. 202,056 39,800 9.95 960,204 206 82 
a 117,449 89,740 9.93, 258,138 228 75 
1879...... 145,563 40,485 10.10 296,683 247 20 
1880...... 198,422 39,855 9.96 364,272 26 23 
243,742 389,975 9.99 447,567 265 30 
1888...... 882,860 39,290 9.82 579,983 256 88 
Risks written Risks outstanding at 
Year. in Year. end of Year. 
1871 $28,841,550 $24,273,106 
oe 84,759,914 33,062,122 
1873. 40,348,794 83,183,498 
a 29,262,662 88,982,912 
TW ccvecccercecepces 43,532,083 37,282,408 
CEE 41,602,280 35,393,496 
—__ aA: SAI 89,288,207 31,634,822 
WB svocevccsccscesss 84,435,119 29,748,578 
1879......+ 86,889,526, 82,251,744 
ste ctenbhasioess 89,125,192 25,196,701 
BAL... ..cceeseeeeeeee 47,004,568 41,655,402 
ee ee 60,895,015 54,586,196 


It is because these twelve years have been a moment- 
ous period that we turn back to them, because they 
are most int ing, and b of the dulcis eat me- 
moria, etc. On the American, as on other good compa- 
nies, the great fires made their mark, but not an inef- 
faceable mark; for the Company quickly recuperated 
and proved anew that there is an almost unconquera- 
ble vitality in an Insurance Company which possesses 
the three especially commanding attributes of Age, 
Success and Reputation. The surplus was not quite 
consumed, and what was lost was soon replaced, and 
even doubled. The American could now re-insure ita 
risks, discharge all debts, pay off ite stock at par,and then 
make each stockholder a parting gift of $156 for each 
$100 of stock owned. Its assets are now at their largest.’ 
The same is nearly true of the surplus, but in that an 
increase in losses incurred and standing over has 
caused a small diminution as compared with the previ- 
ous year. Yet the quality of the American's business in 
1882 may be seen in the following comparison: 





1881 1882. Increase, 
Premiums................. $425,261 $589,702 161,441 
ivcddotsccidctsccccese 498.404 642,767 144,968 
Losses paid................ 243,742 882,860 89,118 
Losses incurred coos. 258,984 852,677 99,398 
Ratio of losses paid to pre- 
miums received......... 67.81 56.45 *0.86 
Ratio of losses incurred 
tomean amount at risk 0.659 0.78% 0.08 
Term risks written..... $47,004,568 $59,896,015 $12,890,452 
Perpetuals written ....... 449,507 611,448 61,941 
Deposits on perpetuals.. 13,563 15,916 2,358 
Assets at end of year..... 1,620,307 = 1,712,582 92,225 


This is certainly very notable and satisfactory. In- 
crease in premiums; income; assets; amount of insur- 
snce written, both term and perpetuals, the latter not 
being included in any of the preceding schedules given 
~these are all on the right side, The ratio of losses 
paid to premiums received declines. In that of losses 
incurred to amount at risk there is an increase, but 
it is small, being only 0.078 per cent., or seven and 
three-tenths cents per $100. It is no longer true—if it 
ever was—that a small amount of fires isa happy finan- 
cial augury for a fire insurance company. Breadth ot 
average attainable only by having a large and scattered 
body of risks, is essential to safety, and it is not a ques- 
tion of absolute but of relative losses. The large and 
broad business necessary for safety will involve large 
losses, and these losses will prove—what? Not that 
the business is badly done or involves an exceptionally 
bad “luck,” but that it brings together inevitable losses 
of a wide area and aggregate. Such a business willaec- 
essarily and naturally be the safest and most profita- 
ble, showing the lightest ratio of loss to risks covered, 
and at the lightest relative expense. The large compa- 
nies have the inside, and have the best future; their 
large losses are, therefore, almost an index of their suc- 
ceas. 


best promise for continued suecess.—The Underwriter, 
. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«k, JANUARY 25TH 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the Slat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1882...... 84,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Jan i iastech bvicetsatetwereieenes 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums. .................++ 85,929,588 48 
Premiums marked off from let January, 

1882, to 8ist December, 1882............ 4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same 

out avehdthgrgondanataeare 82,018,767 35 
Returns of Premi- 

ms a Ex. 
once $823,304 50 

The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 

Steck, City, Bank, other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans Stocks and otherwise.. —_ 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

es _—_ POLL LLL LEE LEER 631,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable...... 1,725,575 02 
GE Gi Sectencnccas <evevecsevespteseonse 

Pe ee ee $13,171,675 v2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interost thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty. 5 per ¢ cent. is Goclered on the » pet 

Somber, 18a, for which perdifoates will be issu 
on and 1 after Tue eer. ee ret of May next. 
- "J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

CHARLES BE NIS ORAG GRAY. 
AS a 
OH H. RUSSELL, A 'H LEMOYNE, 

W, ROB'T B. MINTUR 
DAYID'LAN WALL 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W 
A. A: RAVEN 


WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
FIELD, 8A 


JOSIAH O, LOW CHA. D, LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM Eo DODGE, WILLIAM BRYO 





ELPS, WILLIAM H. 
THOMAS T. YOUNGS, T Oa. OODDINGTON 
ron ND, HORACE K. TH 
WHEIAM H WEBB, Jou (RIKEN : 

* “N. DENTON wait 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-THREE years of success. 

+\4i $3 200,000 “2 New York rule. 

RELIAB. Over $10,600, safely invested 

Pooal a ciel in every city and town 

Apply direct to this Company. ‘ 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

H. ¥. Wemp re, Sec'y. J. L. Harsey, let Vice.Prest. 

8.N. Steppe, Act'y. H. B. Stoxes, 2d Vice-Prest. 











MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M, GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 
Keserve ee ail other Habliities.,."""""" ea 
NET SURPLUS ......000020001:90000+ q 
Total Assets, Jan. ist. 1882....82,565 141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Neo’y. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


MANOR Ga. 


OF HARTFO: 
Conn, 



















EW ENGLAND 


RR. .ddiecssecklily dceasecteenee $16,432.181 85 
BRIE bbiiidectcivcckscoedise 13,864,889 62. 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,202 23 





$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE (0,, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


B50)800,896 82) |) |) 


Of this amount about onesfifth is curgius LcVRSLbE and sar 
One Handred and Fift L RBS, the ‘ 
Le my sSrpenisations with heither capital sobk “nor aps in 


Policyholders exclusively. 





OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE. 


was organized in 1 
000,000, and has returned to them and their representatives over 


has received from 7 y7.500,000" | $109,- 


OVER $26,400,000. IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount oe Policyholde: 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid J 


anuary 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


1 Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annhal cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 


premiums 
The NEW YORK 


d with interest at about savings bank rates. 
LIFE . 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a mere 


| liberal contract than the law requires, 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 





CONTINENT Al 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ogatiaeal | Brookiza, oo ar and Montgpue Bt 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1 

Net Surphus.................ccccceeee 1,557,865 69 
Totes mh Assets Jam. Late, . 450,594 50 
reg he iow Wat aco a ae ae 
twe Safety Funds together equal ’ 5 

DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


Sey RABOOOE, 
¥ ©. 


ee 















ere ° % M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 


B.C, TOWNSEND. Hr pORweR wee. Dep't 








J. Me ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Presiden 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
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TaEompaniy, of Piiladelphiar? 


NEW MARBLE F BUILDING, 
Nos, 897-881 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Sea Se 


vaulte pro- 


Tan for Bi, Proce 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED. BY THE YALE TIME 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of Mow York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $150 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM. E, STEVENS, Secretary. 
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FACTS CONCERNING 
































































THE 


ONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company. 


It began business in 1846. 
In the thirty-six years ending January 1st, 1883, it had 


Reortvep 





For premiums, $128,021 942.68 
‘* {nterest and rents, . ‘ ° 41,149,874.12 
Balance profit and loss, 881,856.74 
$169,558,178.54 
Pap ovr 
For death claims, $41 ,029,070.49 
** endowments, ‘ P 5,687,186.24 
** dividends 89,157,298.78 
‘* surrendered policies, 15,135 ,586.76 
Total paid to policy-holders or beneficiaries, $100,959,092.27 
Commissions, P : ‘ ° 9,858, 353.54 
All other expenses of management, 4,055 ,855.67 
Taxes, . é é . 4 j 3 ‘ 4,512,500.15 
Balance, net assets, 60,172,371.91 
$169,553, 178.54 


The amount paid to policy-holders or their beneficiaries and the balance, net assets, 
held for the protection of existing policies, aggregate $151,181,464,18, or $23, 100,521.50 
more than the entire premiums received. 

Ite entire assets January ist, 1883, were $51,602,422,78, an increase during the year 
of $1,348,637.98. 

Its surplus on that day, by the highest legal standard, was $3,724,844.21, an increase 
of $837,272.23. 

During the last year, in view of the tendency to a gradual further decline in the rate 
of interest, and of the long time many life policies have to run, and in order to provide 
against every contingency arising therefrom, the Company changed its standard of sol- 
vency as to new business, basing its calculations on earning 8 per cent. instead of 4 per 
cent., which is the highest legal standard; the only instance in this country of a conser- 
vative change of basis by any company. 

Tt paid $895,236.60 less for death losses in 1882 than in 1881. 

It increased its loans upon real estate during the year $2,445,722.31. 

It decreased its holding of real estate $617,506.04. 

It made a net profit of $122,898.92 on real estate sold during the year. 

This real estate sold for $874,152.18 more than it was appraised at for the Insurance 
Departments in 1879. 

Up to January ist, 1888, the Company had sold pieces of real estate which were ap- 
praised in 1879 at $1,646,745,84, and which had then cost it $1,899,003.64, for $2,288,859. - 
09; an advance above cost of $389,854.45, and above the appraisal of $642,112.75. 

Its membership is so large, and its contracts are upon so safe a basis that an enor- 
mous volume.of new business at the extravagant outlay now necessary to procure such a 
volume, is not needed either to insure safety or to produce the best permanent results. 

It is pursuing a strictly conservative course. 

It is offering the most'surély based, the most truly liberal, fair, and serviceable life in- 
surance policy ever written, as will appear from the policy itself, which will be gladly 
shown by any agent. 

It issues no peculiar forms of policy, but has grafted upon the simplest and strictly 
legitimate plans every feature of practical value to. the fullest extent compatible’ with 
safety. Z 


sired by one asking legitimate insurance. 

In case of any known or attempted fraud, it will, under its new policies, return the 
entire reserve; but it will not permit its members to be defrauded. 

Losses are payable 30 days from the receipt of satisfactory proofs. 

Reference for full details is made to the Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Com- 
pany. 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


Harrrorp, June 6th, 1888. 









Its contract for paid-up insurance and for surrender values leaves nothing to be de-, 


Old wud Young. 
SUMMER SLEIGH-BELLS. 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON. 


Dip you, of a Summer’s gloaming, 
While the evening winds were roaming, 
Catching fragrance as they flew 
From the beds where roses blew, 

Ever hear, 

Far or near, 
Sleigh-bells tinkling, soft and clear ? 


When the fire-flies lit the bushes, 
Gently ebbed through reeds and rushes 
Twinkling brook or placid river, 
Slipping smoothly on forever, 

Did you hear, 

Far or near, 
Sleigh-bells tinkling, soft and clear? 


Did your fancy bring you back 

To a snowy-trodden track, 

Birches clad in armor bright, 

Moon in heaven and fields of white? 
Like a flash 
On you dash, 

Merrily the sleigh-bells clash? 


But this mellow, mystic chime 
That you hear in Summer time 
Is the piping of the toads, 
Chorus from their tree-abodes. 

Ting-a-ling, 

Hear them sing, 
Universal anthem ring. 

TaRRryrown, N. Y. 
> 


A BLESSED GHOST. 


BY WILLIAM M, BAKER. 








“ T thought that I had died in sleep 
And was a blessed ghost.” 
—Coleridge. 





1. 


HOW IT BEGAN TO BE, 


I po not see how I could have acted other- 
wise; nor dol think that I deserve being 
regarded as superior in any sense to other 
men for doing what I did. Idoubt if there 
is one man in ten thousand who would not 
have done the same. Morethan that, as I 
had through the blackness of the horror of 
the thing an electric flash as of intense glad- 
ness at having such an opportunity, so, I 
do sincerely believe, it would have been 
with almost every man, and I am very sure 
of that, with every woman without perhaps 
one exception. 

What added to that gladness was that, in 
the sudden light of that awful moment, I 
knew that the little boy wasa son of my 
neighbor and bitter enemy, Eliab Talbott. I 
say sudden light because that, on the in- 
stant, I saw the child and everything else 
with sharp distinctness and as if a calcium 
lamp had been turned upon the scene; no, 
not calcium, electric light, because it was 
a quick illumination, not artificial, but out of 
Nature itself, and from overhead. I would 
not have known the child from the many 
other children on the square but for a way 
the little rascal had of calling after me 
‘Quack! Quack!” I have no ground to 
suppose that his father was aware of the 
rudeness; possibly had he known it he 
would have stopped it. Aboutthe mother I 
am not ao sure. She was the cause of our 
quarrel, When the window blind blew 
back with violence upon her hand I told 
her, called in to do what was necessary, that 
she might bring on tetanus if she did not 
do asI prescribed. If any of my readers 
remember reading of my trial for malprac- 
tice, that was brought out cleverly before 
the jury which acquitted me. What ag- 
gravates the matter is that it was charity 
practice. I very well knew that Eliab Tal- 
bott drank too deeply everto pay me. Poor 
fellow, he paid nobody! Now I think of it, 
there is this palliation for his miserable 
wife that she would not in all probability. 
have neglected my reiterated injunction and 
used her hand long before she ought, had 
it not been that the food of herséif, hus- 
band and little son depended upon what 
she would make in the factory. 

‘Dr. Archibald would have been far more 
careful of her,” their lawyer said at the trial, 
“if she had been rich. It was because she 
was 80 poor that he treated her with con- 
temptuous neglect; culpable, deliberate, 
willful, wicked neglect! Thank heayen! 
yes, and thank you, gentlemen of the jury! 
he will find to his cost that we live in a free 

country, where no man—no, not even a dis- 








tinguished physician like-this, rolling in 





wealth—can doctor the poor as he would sick 
poodles, concerning which it matters not 
a straw whether they live or die. You, 
gentlemen, will show him——” Why repeat 
what he said, since the jury (and without 
leaving the box) acquitted me? 

‘*You leave this court room,” the old 
judge remarked with some feeling, ‘‘free 
from the least blot upon your well earned 
reputation.” The lawyer of the Talbotts 
shook me cordially by the hand, saying 
about the same: ‘‘ What I said was purely 
in a Pickwickian sense; as, of course, you 
knew at the time,” he said as he bowed 
himself away. I am afraid I was somewhat 
cold in my manner to bim, as I cannot look 
in that light upon lying. This also must be 
an excuse for his clients that the suit was, 
in a cautiously roundabout way, at his 
suggestion. They needed money very 
much; but it was little of it they would have 
got had he won their case for them. 

Eliab Talbott and his wife must have 
counted largely upon getting money; for 
they were dreadfully embittered against 
me. One could scarcely have expected 
better things from their little Zeph, since 
Eliab was pretty apt to shout scurrilous 
words after me when I happened to pass 
him on the streets, or from the door of any 
grog shop in which he chanced to be drink- 
ing. I thought it best not to go by their 
house whenever it could be avoided, Mrs. 


Talbott was so liable to do the same thing | 


after she found that I ceased to take from 
the grimy hand of poor little Zeph the in- 
sulting notes she used to writeme. Beyond 
the annoyance of the moment, and it pained 
me to see how greatly annoyed my family 
were, my chief feeling was pity for the un- 
happy people; sincerest pity. In conse- 
quence of neglecting my earnest injunctions 
the poor woman could never again have the 
use of her hand. In addition to working 
with it too soon, she had dabbled, as her fac- 
tory work required, in cloths dripping from 
the dye-tubs, alternately very hot and very 
cold. It was impossible but that hand and 
arm should be drawn, as they were, into a 
claw, wilted and blackened, like that of a 
hawk. Without the consolations of religion, 
and having had nothing for a long time but 
bitter trouble, her whole nature, in fact, had 
come to be twisted awry, harsh and fierce. 

‘* And yet I can remember,” my wife told 
me, ‘when Eliab was a master workman 
at the machine ship, with nearly five hun- 
dred men under him. His wife was appren- 
tice then to a dress-making firm; and as 
modest, lady-like, pretty, many people 
thought her, as you could wish to see. 
What a curse liquor is! Look at them now! 
He a bloated drunkard, she a haggard and 
scolding shrew. You are right Charles. 
Poor creatures, how ean we have any feel- 
ing for them but pity?” 


It was some four months after the trial 
when that dreadful event took place. Ihad 
worked my horses so hard of late, a good 
deal of diphtheria being about, especially in 
the lower and filthier portions of the city, 
that, wishing to give my animals as much 
rest as possible, I was returning that after- 
noon on foct. AsI entered the little park 
near my house, it may be I was absorbed in 
a new treatment I was devising for that 
ever-varying disease, but I observed noth- 
ing. If any persons were running, if there 
were any shouts, I neither saw nor heard 
any of it. All at once I was aware of a 
child running and screaming along a walk 
separated by a broad angle of turf from 
that upon which I was. In the same breath 
I saw that it was from a spitz dog he was 
running. As I had recognized in the child 
little Zeph Talbott, recognized him more by 
his scrap of ared woolen cap and ragged 
clothes than anything else, so I saw that the 
dog was rabid; rabid ifits red eyes and foam- 
covered jaws were any proof to that effect. 
How swiftly one can think during the -in- 
stant of an emergency such as this has 
been often asserted. I was myselfin no 
danger. Vivisection has done this much 
toward making amends for the pain it has 
inflicted, that we show the effect upon the 
muscles of a hurt upon the brain. If the 
exposed brain of, say a dog or pigeon, be 
pricked in front, avoiding all technical 
terms, it drives the creature backward; if 
the irritation be upon the rear it impels it 
forward. Many a man found killed by a 
Tailway train, or lying dead at the foot of a 
tower, cliff, bridge, residence has had the 
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verdict at his inquest (decided by this, and 
the question Washe hurled there by another 
hand, or was he asuicide and deranged? 
satisfactorily settled. Now rabies so affects 
the brain as to drive its victim forward and 
as ‘straight as it can go. Hurled along the 
walk by its disease, the dog could no more 
turn aside from the child and toward me, 
than if it had been a flying bullet. This I 
knew perfectly well; yet in that breathless 
instant I could have put the whole thing be- 
yond doubt by a leap over the railing to my 
right. Crowded with other thoughts as 
was that focal point of time I had room in 
it sufficient to weigh myself deliberately, 
accurately against the little ragamuffin. 


‘* Which of you two is of most value to 
the world?” was promptly replied to by an- 
other question: ‘‘ The Incarnate God, or, 
the race for which he dies; which is most 
valuable?” My whole life, my family which 
I loved so well, my use to the community 
in which I had practiced medicine for nigh 
fifty years—all this and more had already 
passed in review before me. There had 
also shot past in review the Talbott family, 
their ungrateful hatred of me. This ragged 
boy of their’s, was he not growing up to 
be, in all likelihood, a thoroughly worthless 
and wicked man? It was this last thought 
which did most to decide me. The case is 
such as surely to excuse my saying that I 
had a more vivid idea of Christ than of any- 
thing else, more so by far than ever before; 
and the words seemed spoken as by lips at 
my ear: ‘‘While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” 

There was but one thing todo. I dashed 
across the intervening plot of grass and 
stood between the child and the dog. ‘‘If 
I had but time to muffle my hands,” I 
thought, ‘‘in my coat,” knowing that 
I could not do it. It shows how ab- 
surdly mechanical is the mind to the 
channels in which it has hitherto run, that 
in darting across I saw the sign, ‘‘ Keep off 
the grass,” and said to myself: ‘‘They will 
excuse me for this trespass, I suppose.” 
The next breath I had delivered such a 
kick into the side of the brutethat it tum- 
bled over. Then I tried to plant my foot 
firmly upon its neck. Unfortunately I had 
lost my balance from the force of my kick. 
Moreover, the beast was sucha frizzle of 
hair that there was no instant knowing 
which was hair and which was vertebra. 
If I had a stick! How strangely things 
happen! It had been my habit for years to 
carry a heavy ebony cane which one of my 
sons had given me for my night expedi- 
tions, often into the worst parts of the city, 
and where pure viciousness is the parent 
cholera, so to speak, of all lesser maladies. 
I have been in days gone by of an impetu- 
ous nature, and since Eliab had called after, 
and once or twice hustled me in passing, I 
It was too 
handy and too heavy,I feared. I might 
strike, possibly kill him with it. As I tried 
to get my foot upon the dog's neck I strug- 
gled to slip off my coat as a species of 
shield and muffler; but its rabidity gave 
to the animal a measure beyond 
imagination of strength, and _ there 
was nothing for me to do but to grap- 
ple with it. If I could but get a firm 
hold about his neck! Only God throws 
the cold horror of the moment, during 
which I put forth my utmost force toward 
this. Very clearly now, without an atom of 
discomfort, I can see its neck, a mat of wet 
hair; its jaws lathery with foam; its white 
teeth and crimson gums, from which the 
breath was ceasing to come hot and fetid; 
its eyes, red and starting from their sockets 
like live coals under the tightening halter 
of my two hands. 

‘** Tt doesn’t matter about your claws,” I 
thought as it tore with its four paws at my 
arms. ‘There is no poison in them! Yes 
there is! That is if a fleck of this venom gets 
into a scratch.” 

All this time, not daring to lift my eyes 
from my work, I was hearing shouts, calls, 
the running upon the asphalt walks of 
rapid feet. There was a crowd about me 
crying to others to keep away; asort of half- 
seen whirlwind about me of sticks, knives, 
revolvers, eager hands; a crowding and 
dodging of people around me this way and 
that, seeking a chance to help me and with 
one voice adjuring me to “ Hold on!” ‘* Don’t 
let go, Doctor!” Not a man there, I am 
even surer of it in this clear atmospliere 





ow than I was then, but envied me that 
I had the King’s place in the affair. They 
were yelling to me, to each other, cursing, 
suggesting. I got a firm grip at last. 
Although my hands were weakening, be- 
coming very tremulous, I succeeded in pin- 
ioning the gaping, adder-like, horrible 
head of the—devil, it seemed tome—against 
tke earth while a hand thrust a revolver 
cautiously in and drew trigger. Alas, there 
was but a snap andacurse! Again; yet 
again; once more. The man was, as it were, 
saturated with the curses of those around, 
when, at last, there was an explosion from 
the revolver pressed into the hairy ear, a 
convulsive struggle, a kick or two, and the 
creature was dead. 

Meanwhile a great crowd must have 
gathered. I was conscious of a surge upon 
me from all sides as if of admiration, love. 
There may have been cheers, I do not know. 
Then a sudden hush fell upon all. Nota 
word came to my hearing, but I knew very 
well that one silent, unspeakable question 


was going up from every heart. ‘‘Has he 
escaped ? Is he bitten?” 
‘“‘Glad to see you, Willie!” I remem- 


ber recognizing that my son was by me, 
very pale, very strong, as he passed his 
arm about me and almost dragged me 
homeward through the crowd parting rev- 
erently upon either hand, and transferring 
their curiosity now to the dead dog lying in 
their midst. 

‘* You here! You scoundrels! Get out!” 
I was astonished at the exclamation from 
such a person as Willie, and looked up to 
see Eliab and his wife, their child standing, 
frightened almost to death, by them. They 
had been told the story by fifty people, 
and there they were kneeling by the way as 
I passed, saying I know not what, except 
that I rather felt than saw that the mother 
had taken the skirt of my coat in her well 
hand and was kissing it with an incoher- 
ence of sobs and blessings. It touched me 
to the soul to see her other arm hang down 
blasted as if by lightning, and to know that 
it was but a trifle and quite curable in com- 
parison to the hopeless sot beside her and 
with whom she was more closely incorpo- 
rated. When she looked up so wistfully, 
saying, as my son dragged me along: ‘‘ An’ 
ye will let bygones be bygones, Doctor?” 
what could I reply but: ‘‘God bless you, 
yes!” And all bitterness was gone from 
between us as ifit had never been. 


Then home, my family about me, in a 
strong wind of questions, kisses, tears. 
After this the bath-room, my boys about 
me, my brother physicians flocking in. I 
could not help laughing, even while I 
thanked her, for there was the lady doctor 
from around the corner. ‘‘I know you 
don’t recognize me as a physician,” she was 
saying, ‘‘a woman, and I can’t help believ- 
ing in homeopathy; but I could not stay 
away when I heard. I’m at least a woman, 
and I can nurse. You will let me. Won't 
you?” I laughed, assenting to everything. 
I fear that my family, and when out of my 
hearing, were not as polite to all comers 
crowding in as they should have been. In 
a comparatively short time, except for the 
doctors grouped together and consulting in 
the hall, we were alone. Then, growing 
more and more distinct, we heard the 
tramping upon street and pavement outside, 
for it was warm weather and the windows 
were open, as of a great crowd. Then three 
rousing cheers! One of my sons left us 
with a sémeéwhat savage exclamation, and 
there fell upon the house a deep quiet. 

That deep, dreadful hush! I knew why 
my wife and daughters were gone into their 
own rooms; knew why the doctors were 
subjecting meas I lay upon the lounge in 
my office to such a close search. ‘* One 
would think you had arrested a thief,” I 
laughed; but no one else did. Then came 
upon me the slow, stunning, almost paralyz- 
ing demand, summed up in one direful 
word: ‘‘Hydrophobia?” ‘We will hope 
for the best.” The oldest physician there 
arose from his knees beside me as he said 
it. ‘ Quick!” and 1 gripped firm hold upon 
my stalwart sons on either side as the cau- 
tery was applied to my left arm. 

‘* Be thorough, gentlemen!” I said, quiet- 
ly. ‘‘You cannot be too thorough.” I had 
succeeded in getting, soto speak, outside 
of myself, and that although knife was 
also used. Our patient lay there, I was 
sorry for him; but I was no more than a 








physician ‘among a group of physicians, y 


watching the operation. Here I want to’ 
become a philosophic stoic for a moment, 
although I feel confident that every man 
will agree heartily with me. A severe pain 
fay come to you asin a nebulous halo of 
apprehension. Brace yourself up and face 
it. Allow entrance to nothing but the pain 
itself. Weigh it, estimate it, strip it down 
to its essence. Do this, and as it does its 
worst you will say: ‘‘Isit possible that this 
is all it cando? That this is all there is in 
it?” Place yourself apart from your pain, 
watch it narrowly, and as it crawls cater- 
pillar-like upon and toward you along the 
nerve, you will exclaim, ‘‘I thought it was 
some diabolical dragon! And lo! it is but 
an insect at its largest and at its worst.” 
Where pain is, any more than that brings a 
not unpleasurable unconsciousness with it. 
You fall sweetly asleep beneath it, as peo- 
ple were once fabled to do under the vam- 
pire which fanned with noiseless wings, 
even while it sucked the heart dry of its 
blood. I give my own experience of the 
repeated cutting and cautery, especially of 
what came after, so much worse than that, 
and of which I will say as little as is con- 
sistent with the purpose I have in hand. 

‘*Here is a royal period in your history!” 
I continually reminded myself during all 
that followed. ‘‘ Guard yourself against the 
least affectation either of pain or of relief. 
Indulge in no maudlin talk; not with your 
own wife. Ifyou will beso kind, no pos- 
ing for effect, no playing at martyr. Re- 
main entirely natural, with no baby enjoy- 
ment of being cooed over and coddled. Be 
true to your manhood and it will be true to 
you. Slide yourself into the current of 
endurance as one does into the smooth 
flowing of a stream which is bearing you to 
blessed regions, purifying as it bears you. 
At the longest you must soon be there. Be 
simple. Be silent.” 

Boston, Mass, 
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LOST DAISY. 


BY ELLEN FRANCES TERRY. 





Tue little Doll-Mamma had washed out their 
clothes, 

And hung them all out onaline, I suppose 

Your children don’t have such a terrible wash ! 

And, pray, does your line ever fall with a crash? 

But at last they all hung in the sunlight to dry. 

Said Julie: ‘I fink ‘at my Daisy did ky.” 

So, wiping the soap from her pretty white 
hands, 

She trotted up stairs, where the dollies’ house 
stands; 

She opened the door ; all was still as a mouse ; 

And Daisy, the dolly, was not in that house. 

‘*Oh, Daisy, my dood 'ittle girl, are oo dere?” 

But the whole row of dollies did nothing but 
stare. 

No Daisy up stairs and no Daisy in bed. 

“Oh, what #’all I do if my dolly’s went dead?” 

Screamed Mrs. Mamma, “P’raps she’s dest 
runned away ! 

Don’t 00 fink so, Kitty?” “ Miau!"’ Kitty did 
say. . 

Her little straw hat Mamma Julie put on, 

To see if her child to the garden had gone, 

In garden, in orchard no dolly was seen, 

Though the cherries were: ripe and the apples 
were green, 

So down to the meadow, where grasses were 
deep, 

She trotted and found, by a haycock asleep— 

Pray who do you think? Little, truly Boy Blue, 

In the very blue jacket that Mother Goose 
knew. 

And slowly he opened his heavy blue eyes, 

And looked at dear Julie with sleepy surprise. 


LITTLE JULIE SPEAKS, 

* Oh, ’ittle Boy Blue is 00 00 truly ? 
Guess what’s my name! Dest ‘ittle Julie! 
Because! Why, I’m the whole of free! 
Don’t 00 wish 00 was as old as me ? 


‘IT dot a broidery dress, Have 00? 
One sash, an’ five, an’ leven, an’ two— 
Lota of sashes. Oh, where’s my Daisy? 
She’s my dolly. P’raps oor lazy. 


“ "Ittle boy, don’t oor Mamma say, 
"Ittle girls didn’t ought s’eep all day ? 
I wis’ I was down dere long wiz oo. 
Oh, Daisy’s lost! What s’all I do? 


“* Bhe’s my bestest tild of all, 
She’s dot on a truly shawl, 
An’ ony free legs an’ one arm, 
We've dot hay, too, up ’n, our barn, 


“ Dere a flower! Don’t oo fink its dead, 
Ittle boy? Yite dere by oor head! 
Oh! wake up, pease, ‘ittle boy. Say 
Didn’t my Daisy tum dis way ? 





How should a fellow, asleep in the hay, 

Know if a dolly should happen his way ? 

I fell asleep, you see, watching the sky, 

Bluer and bluer and ever so high. 

I saw the clouds, as they picked up the rain, 
Spill just a little bit backward again, 

Out of their aprons, so funny and gray; 

Then I’ve been smelling the breath of the hay, 
Full of red clover and pretty dead flowers ; 
Plenty of things ran away with the hours, 

TI saw the mouth of the little brook kissed 
Under its bonnet of white morning mist ; 

Saw the sky look and grew dreadfully red, 
Then I heard all that the little birds said; 

I heard the grasshopper's spinning wheels all 
Humming at once in their cool grassy hall. 
Listen! A fairy is blowing his horn! 

See him there, perched on that tassel of corn! 
Waiting to take me to fairyland. Say, 

Now, little girl, won't you please run away? 


So little Boy Blue impolitely turned over, 

To slumber again in the hay and the clover, 

Far off in the distance the merry bells’ tune 

Told where the sheep wandered that bright after- 
noon, 

While dear little Julie, disconsolate mother, 

Soon trotted away with her grief to some other. 
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THE CHINESE RIP VAN WINKLE. 


BY MISS ADA HAVEN. 








In Shan Tung there is a mountain in 
whose side is a mysterious hole or pit, from 
the mouth of which smoke may be seen to 
issue previous to rain, 

But that is not the strangest thing about 
it. They say it is so deep that it is impossi- 
ble to sound it. All people at present alive 
in China are content to let it rest at that. 
If truth lies at the bottom of a well, there 
it may lie, for all them. They would 
neither care nor dare to go after it. 

But once upon a time there was a man 
who did not feel so. He lived on the moun- 
tain, and the pit was daily before his eyes. 
He was a rich man; but not satisfied. He 
was a reading man; but his books did not 
tell him all he wished to know. So he kept 
on pondering and wondering till he was 
forty years old. Then, though the bottom- 
leas well was as great a mystery to him as 
ever, he had taken the first step to find it 
out; he had resolved to investigate, 

Well, when LiCh’ing, for that was the 
philosopher’s name, approached his fortieth 
birthday, he made a feast, and invited all 
his friends. Now, this Li Ch’ing being rich, 
of course all his friends were in the habit 
of making him expensive gifts. But this 
year he sent them notice that the only 
presents he wished to receive were coils of 
rope and little bells. They brought them, . 
wondering and questioning, But Li Ch’ing 
only looked mysterious, and said he might 
find a use for them sometime, 

And so it happened every birthday until 
the eightieth. He had been busy some time 
before this day in preparing for it. The 
feast was unusually fine and the theatricals 
were performed in the best manner; but 
that was only preliminary. When this was 
all over heled his guests to the mouth of 
the pit and showed them how he had been 
preparing for the day. There was a booth 
of mats at the mouth of the cave and over 
it he had erected a windlass. The building 
was nearly full of the ropes he had been 
collecting all these years, all joined to- 
gether, and at each knot abell. He had 
also prepared a car for himself, Then he 
told them he meant to go down and fathom 
this mystery. His friends tried to dissuade 
him. But he said that when he was forty 
years old he had made a vow that if‘he 
lived to be cighty he would go and find out 
for himself. , 

So arming himself wifh a package of 
candles and a paper lantern he got into the 
car and ordered his sons to let him down 
slowly; but if he should encountet any 
horrors on the way he would pull on the 
rope, and when they heard the bells ring, 
they were to draw him up very fast. (Now 
you mustn’t interrupt to ask how he could 
pull a rope when his own weight was hang- 
ing from it several leagues down a well; or 
how the sons above, paying out the rope 
with bells attached could hear above that 
ringing the tinkling of the little bells 
deep in the earth. You forget that this was 
in China, where everything is queer.) The 
sons, of course, had to obey their father. 
So bidding him a farewell, they let him 
down, feeling as if it were into a grave, 
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His lantern wassoon all they could see of 
him; first a bright star, then a glimmering 
speck, like a firefly; then it was lost alto- 
gether. And still they played out the 
jingling rope. 

Well, and what of the old philo sopher? 
The descent was at first perpendicular; but 
after a mile or two it took a turn, and he 
went sliding down an inclined plane. After 
along, long time the car stopped, and he 
found himself on even ground; but still in 
the darkness. East, West, North and 
South were lost in this blackness. But, 
nothing daunted, our philosopher takes his 
lantern and sets out to explore the gloom. 
By and by he sees ahead of him a glimmer- 
ing light which he knows does not come 
ftom the reflection of his lantern. So he 
eagerly follows that. Soon he can snuff 
out his candle; for a wide plain lies before 
him. Very beautiful indeed it seemed to 
his eyes, so long accustomed to the dark- 
ness; fields and rivers, fruit-trees and 
flowers. He seemed to be in a garden. 
He followed one of the paths, and 
it brought him to a little arbor. 
Inside he heard the rattling 
of chessmen, and coming nearer, 
he saw two old men seated playing chess, 
and two boys waiting on them. He con- 
cealed himself to watch the game. At last 
he was betrayed by a cough which he 
could not suppress. (No Chinaman can 
suppress a cough, as you would soon find 
out if you went to our church.) The men 
inside started up, then seeing him, bade 
him enter, calling him by his name. It 
was now Li Ch’ing’s turn to be surprised at 
finding himself recognized. So he entered 
the arbor and gave them a low salute, 
knocking his head on the ground. They 
greeted him cordially and asked him if he 
wished to return. He did not care to. 
** But if you live with us,” they said, ‘‘ you 
will have neither fish nor flesh toeat; neither 
wine nor teato drink. Our food is fresh 
fruits and our drink clear water. If you 
think you could live on such diet, we should 
be happy to have you stay with us.” Li 
Ch’ing assured them he could live thus. So 
they made him one of them. 

The cave where they lived was lined on 
all sides with books, and books of a kind 
the philosopher had never seen, telling 
about all manner of sicknesses, their ex- 
ternal manifestations, and the cure, if cura- 
ble. He spent his days poring over these 
books, having for recreation an occasional 
game of chess in the garden arbor, with one 
of the old men. Thus in simple, happy 
ways, time slipped by for two months. 

Then the old men said one day to Li 
Ch’ing: ‘We have a matter of business to 
attend to, and may be gone amonth. So 
we will leave you in charge of affairs here. 
The boys will wait on you and get you 
everything you need. You, perhaps, have 
noticed that this cave has, beside the garden 
entrance, four closed doors, one to the east, 
one to the west, one to the south, and one 
to the north. Here are the keys. If you 
get lonely, you may open the eastern or 
western or southern gate, but on no ac- 
count must you open the northern.” Then 
bidding him farewell, they left him. 

LiCh’ing was happy for some time, intent 
on his new-found study. But after about 
twenty days he began to feel lonely and de- 
pressed and bethought him of his keys. He 
opened the southern gate. He saw a broad 
and pleasant landscape, and in the center, 
just due south, a great throne, and a gentle- 
faced yet queenly woman seated upon it. 
Then he knew it was the Goddess of Mercy 
of the Southern Seas. He stood gazing for 
a while; then went back, shutting the door. 
After a few days he thought he would try 
the eastern gate. He found this also opened 
on a broad and beautiful vista, with a 
throne as a central figure. On the throne 
was seated an old man, the Dragon King of 
the Eastern Seas. The next time he felt a 
touch of ennui there was still the western 
gate, This opened on something more glo- 
rious still, the throned figure of ‘ Ju-Lai- 
Fo,” the great Buddha of the Western 

Heavens. But after that, what? In 
a few days the old restlessness and 
longing came back. Oh! if he could only 
open that northern door and see the béau- 
ties beyond. The very blackness and mys- 
tery of that closed door seemed to suggest 
beauties beyond thought. At last he could 
bear it no longer. He would open ita crack 


and take a peep. He saw nothing remark- 
able; so he opened it wide and stepped out. 
Nothing but an empty sky and a bare hill- 
side; nothing worth seeing. So he would 
go back, He turned to go, and on that 
side, too, he saw an empty sky and the bare 
hill-side; no door at all. But the hill looked 
strangely familiar. Yes, it was the very 
one near his house. Automatically his 
steps turned in the direction of the mouth 
of the pit. Yes, it was there, to be sure; 
but all around the mouth were broken tiles 
and bricks, some old moss-covered ruin. 
He thought this very strange. He would 
go tothe village and ask what it meant. 
Here a fresh surprise awaited him. The 
houses were all right, but the people were 
so queer. Clothes of such strange fashion, 
buttoned at the side, and their hair in pig- 
tails down their back. And he found himself 
equally an object of curiosity. He wondered 
where he could be, and asked some one 
the name of the village. They told him it 
was Ch’ingville. Then he told them his 
name, and asked them if no one remem- 
bered him. One old man came and said he 
had heard his great-grandfather tell of a 
man who went down inacave and never 
came up;_s0 his sons had built a temple to 
him at the mouth of the cave. But that 
was long ago, in the time of the Ming 
dynasty. Four hundred years had elapsed 
since then, and even the temple was in ruins. 
The last descendant of the family was living 
in the village. Sadly Li Ch’ing went to seek 
him, hoping to find a home with him, But 
he found him a wretched old beggar, vile 
and filthy. After a month or two he went 
and entered a Taoist monastery. He em- 
ployed himself with his healing arts. When 
they saw his skill people came from far and 
wide to be healed, 

One day the temple-keeper came and said 
to him that he wished to go to market, and 
wanted Li Ch’ing to keep the temple for 
him. Butin the market the first man he 
met was Li Ch’ing himself. Hastening 
home at once, fearing for the safety of the 
temple, he found Li Ch’ing standing at the 
gate; and entering the room, there was 
his body sitting in a chair. Then he knew 
that Li Ch’ing had reached the state of im- 
mortality. His soul had become so fine 
and pure that its essence could leave the 
body at will. The body likewise was im- 
mortal. 

So they knew what he was, and erected a 
temple to him, and have worshiped him 
ever since as the Genius of Old Age. 

I have told this story at some length be- 
cause it illustrates both the Buddhist and 
Taoist religions, and how the two are com- 
bined in the belief of the same persons. 
The divinities seen were Buddhist, the end- 
ing of the story is pure Taoist. I do not 
understand it at all, nor how the soul and 
body can have an individual existence. I 
asked my teacher if in that case the soul 
was visible and corporeal. ‘‘ Yes” he 
said. And was the body without the soul 
also capable of acting, or did it decay? 
Oh no, it did not die, After men reached 
that state they never died. He had seen an 
old Taoist priest in a temple in his own 
town of Cho Chou, who was fully two hun- 
dred years old. ‘‘ But,” I asked, ‘‘can the 
soul and the body, each at the same time, 
have a separate, individual activity, the 
soul here and the body there?” ‘Oh, you 
mustn’t ask so many questions!” said he. 

PEKING, CHINA. 


PUZZLEDOM 


(Communtcations for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puxzies,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.| 





FAMILIAR SAYINGS WITH AUTHORS. NO, 4, 

My 16, 2, 7, 37 an army. 

My 27, 29, 6, 31 to be poevish. 

My 44, 35, 40, 17 plague. 

My 22, 18, 41, 43 a small animal. 

My 38, 9, 33, 11 part of a bird. 

My 20, 14, 34, 38 a box for insects, 

My 8, 21, 19, 15 to chant. 

My 12, 6, 25, 4 flat stone. 

My 24, 92, 1, 23 to suggest. 

My 89, 28, 10, 26 mark by a blow. 

My 18, 42, 36, 30 a glass to magnify and dimin- 
ish. 


AUTHOR OF ABOVE, 


In dogma, but not in creed. 
In action, but not in deed. 

In folding, but not in drape. 
In figure, but not in shape, 
In legging, but not in boot. 
In fowler, but not in shoot, 





In handle, but not in touch, 


In largely, but not in much. 
In license, but not in writ. 
In cavern, but not in pit. 
In master, but not in boss. 
In varnish, but not in gloss. 
In china, bat not in dish. 
In wanting, but not in wish. 
In grates, but not in rasp. 
In seizing, but not in grasp. 
In cistern, but not in tank. 
His bero was rather lank. M. B. H. 
SQUARE WITH DIAGONALS, 
7s. *+e *#* * + © 
* - 
- +. 
* * * 
* . +* a 
* ~ 
*_e.* = + * 

All the words commence and end with the 
same letter. 

Upper word, considered a mark of beauty; 
right-hand, loss of life; lower, clothed; left, 
distributed. 

Diagonal from right to left, detained; from 
left to right, slandered. 

Moruer D. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 


Now we're fairly on the —— 
With our store of cake and —— 
For we cannot live on —— 


Oh ! how beautiful the —— 

Hurry up the easela —— 

Let us catch the glorious —— 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 

The same letter takey from the beginning and 
ending of each word. . 

1, Behead and curtail dividends, and leave an 
animal, 

2. Large fish, and leave an interjection. 

3. The act of paring off, and leave possession. 

4. Coverings for a part of the body, and leave 
an agricultural tool. 

5. Unpleasant surprises, and leave a wine. 

6. The act of a sportsman, and leave a sign of 
contempt. 

7. Misers, and leave want. 

8. Quenching, and leave a body of water. 

9. Parts of the body, and leave a Hebrew 
measure, 

BLANK PUZZLE. 

28 words from the word hearing will fill the 
blanks, 

—— see that ——; she lets her —— disorderly 
enough, as if never caring to arrange it. I sup- 
pose that is her son with ——- —— seemsan idiot 
Just —— him mutter, and his —— seems that of 
a baby. He is a promising —— indeed! I wonder 
what they are doing here! There is certainly no 
one who would —— them —— that —— they 
wouldn't —— their lodging. 

—— I think his —— must have caught that re- 
mark, He had quite an —— when I said it, and 


it seemed to rouse his ——, although he seems so 
stupid in the very ——. 
There comes the ——! Please hold the —— of 


the —— while I make ready for the storm. I 
think the —— is out of order somewhere. 

The thunder is pretty —— but perhaps we 
shall —— a shelter soon. That unfortunate 
child must be a—— too, although the mother 
has such an odor of —— about her and keeps so 
—— to him, that Iam almost losing pity. But 
come all to that open barn door, I see the —— 
is gone, but I guess it won't blow away. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY Sra. 

WELL-KNOWN saytnas, No. 3.—‘‘ When Greeks 
joined Greeks then was the tug of war.” 

Avurnor.—Nathaniel Lee (Alexander the 
Great). 

VOWEL PUZZLE. 

1, Data; 2, gala; 3, lama; 4, lava; 5, paca; 
6, papa; 7, Adam; 8, Adar; 9, afar; 10, ajar; 
11, alas; 12, Arab. 


DOUBLE-SQUARE WORD, 


Jews BReres 

Emit Ague 

Wi re Ruse 

Stem - @ 6.) 

TRIPLE DIAMOND 

P B H 
AASB SOF coL 
PASTE BOARD HOUSE 
8 TD FRS LSD 

E D E 


AssreviaTions.—Left-hand diamond: Upper 
abbreviation, ‘Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy”; lower, ‘‘ Doctor of Divinity,” 

Middle diamond: Upper abbreviation: ‘ So- 
ciety of Odd Fellows”; lower, “Fellow of the 
Royal Society.” 

diamond: Upper, “Colonel”; 
lower, “ Pounds, shillings and pence.” 





ARROW. 
Barm 
Moab A 
Dram la 
Steppingstone 
Bead ea 
Loan + 
Bowl 


Hevsoualities. 


A Frencu lady of rank, young and remark- 
ably handsome, entered the lion’s cage in a 
Brussels menagerie last Spring. She was the 
Marquise d’Hautefeuille, and had borne a lead- 
ing part in the tragic circumstance that led to 
the premature end of the great statesman at 
Ville d’Avray. Struck by despair, she went to 
Ostend and lived with a relative at the Villa 
Rhenane, where she endeavored to poison herself 
slowly by injections of morphine. One day she 
readin a paper that a tamer had been devoured 
by a wild beast in some part of Italy, and straight 
she went to Brussels and requested Bidel to 
allow her to go with him into the lion’s cage. It 
was a great advertisement for him, as he was 
authorized to announce her name, and people 
crowded to see her. The beasts, however, did no 
harm to the Marquise, and she was supposed to 
have gone back to solitude at Ostend. The news 
now is that she had died of consumption. 


. .-One of the most celebrated of all trials in 
ante-war times, wherein the Negro was defend- 
ant, occurred at Lexington, Ky., in the case of 
four Negroes charged with the murder of their 
overseer. The Hon. ‘‘Tom” Marshall acted as 
their counsel and the late Vice-President, J. C. 
Breckenridge, was engaged in the prosecution. 
An attendant on the trial, living now in Cali- 
fornia, believes “‘that if Mr. Marshall were to 
return to earth he would say that the greatest 
act of his life on earth, as a man and lawyer, 
was when he defended the four Negro slaves in 
the old Lexington Court House.” 


....-Lord Wolseley traveled in the Duke of 
Edinburgh's suite to the coronation of the Ozar 
in his ordinary attire, and the astonishment of 
the Russians was intense when they learned that 
the quiet looking man in the gray ulster was the 
victor of Tel-el-Kebir. It seems to have been in 
the midst of 20 much splendor a capital adver- 
tisement. Like the Frenchman whose ribbonless 
buttonhole made him distinguished, Lord Wolse- 
ley’s ulster marked him out for special observa- 
tion where a blazing uniform would have been 
lost in a crowd of similar trappings. 


...-The approaching Luther celebration in 
Germany has directed attention to the Luther 
family, and it is learned that the male line be- 
came extinct in 1742. But from Luther's 
daughter has descended the present family of 
von Saucken in East Prussia, to which belong 
the Progressist members of the Prussian House 
of Representatives, von Saucken-Tarputechen 
and von Saucken-Julienfelde. It is said that 
otie member of this family is married to a Berlin 
banker of Israclitic origin. 


....A writer in the Troy Press says of Bret 
Harte’s father, whom he met years ago when 
Harte was private tutor of two of his playmates : 
“I remember him well. A very pleasant gentle- 
man. He married a girl out of the mill. She 
was one of the most beautiful girls I ever saw, 
as handsome as a doll, but had no education, 
Her husband educated her and she became one 
of the finest ladies in Hudson.” 


....Washington people are a bit troubled be- 
cause Arthur disregards all presidential prece- 
dent and neglects Pennsylvania avenue. Except 
when he drives to and from the depot and on an 
occasional horseback ride he has never been seen 
there at all except once, when he visited a book- 
store. He rarely appears in public in any way, 
and is almost a stranger in the city outside a 
certain official and social circle, 


...-The old Duke of Wellington was not want- 
ing in astuteness. When a rising young Colonel 
in India he suggested the triangulation of that 
country. His advice was taken, and in 1800 was 
begun that trigonometrical and topographical 
survey of India which has recently been com- 
pleted by the measurement of the base line at 
Mergui, the very line that the future “Iron 
Duke” recommended. 


....Osear Wilde is described as hardly to be 
recognized since he had his hair cut short. As 
he has never worn in England the knee breeches 
in which he masqueraded on this side of the 
ocean, he is not eccentfic in appearance, but 
simply ugly. His brother, Willie, aspires to 
pose in his stead as an wsthete, but is regarded 
as a failure. 


...-A native of Japan, Hidesabo Saze, who 
graduated at Cornell University last year, and 
married a young lady of Indianapolis, is now em- 
ployed by the Japanese Government in its agri- 
cultural department, with a salary of thirteen 
thousand dollars. 

-.»»The late Charles Backus, the famous 
minstrel, was a grandson of Dr, Azel Backus, the 
first President of Hamilton College and a rela~ 
tive of Gerrit Smith, the philanthropist. 

..--On her birthday the Condessa de Barral e 
Pedra Branca, of Brazil, gave liberty to forty of 
her slaves, the last she owned, having then freed 
one hundred in all. , 


...-Lord Randolph Churchill will not visit 
America in the Autamn, as has been reported. 





He is going to take the waters of Gastein. 
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Tue Brooklyn bridge was a great novelty 
at first; but people are now getting over it. 


. It is said that the conscientious restaur- 
ant proprietor tries at least to give his short- 
cake a crushed-strawberry color. 


.. “What Makes the Sun Hot?” isthe head- 
ing of an article in the New York Tribune. Well, 
we don’t see how it can help being so, this 
weather. 

.. Count : 
ing, madame?” “Not till midnight.” “Why 80?” 


“ Don’t you dance at all this even- 


an almanac from him, and putting it in his 
pocket left the inn, h‘s wife just then coming in 
to take his place. The woman was then per- 
suaded to buy an almanac, not knowing her 
husband had one already. The husband shortly 
returning and discovering the trick, sent his 
porter to the railway station after the peddler, 
with a message that he wished to see the latter 
on business. ‘‘Oh, yes,” said the peddler. “I 
know. He wants one of my almanacs ; but I really 
can’t miss the train for that. You give me a 
shilling and take the almanac to him.” The 
porter paid the money and carried the third 








REFRIGERATORS. 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 





DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


a SPRINGS, N. Y¥. 
HOME it is 
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cOAFFRE « Proprietor. 





‘*Because to-day is the anniversary of my hus- almanac to the innkeeper. LEWIS & CONGER, BaLAY AN u ou SE, 

b band’s death.” ——$$$_____— — = pow HR 

..A collector wrote to General Sherman for his ; 601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. Pos N.Y. e 
autograph and a lock of his hair, and received in HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. ‘ Riera ese rf Single 
reply: “The man who has been writing my au- Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 1.338 and 1.340 Broadway. Sad setexnh 
tographs has been discharged, and as my orderly | rangements brought on by impure blood, wher te mit ws T. ROESS hae & CO., 
is bald I cannot com ply with either of your re- | §COVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- PRO’ RS. 


fe 


quests.” 


..“‘Lam ashamed of the effeminacy of my 
sex,” said a female orator. ‘Look at your frip- 
peries and superfiuities ! Why, for instance, 
do you need parasols when I never use one ?” 
And a pert minx answered: ‘‘ Because you are 
on the shady side of life.” 


..““I’'ve never saw the play,” 
carpenter to an actor. ‘Watch out for your 
grammar, Mr. Carpenter!” said the actor. 
‘*Why? I haven't done nothin’ wrong. Have I?” 
‘Oh, no; you merely put in a ‘saw’ where you 
should have placed a ‘ scene,’” 


said a stage 


LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER 8YRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BE8T BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
coverea, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
gaz | United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1888. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


STH AV., CORNER OF 42D 8ST, NEW YORK, 
4 FAMILY HOTEL, 





peated o on the great of street - 4 year 
CONSUMPTION ¥ KLYN, N.Y. 
..“*Do you know what bulldozing is?” asked . i fet i hea tod, Oats rooms ef sy anata mast os m hevity 8 
aman of anold farmer. “I thought I did,’ 


said the granger; ‘‘ but the bull wasn’t dozing ; 





New (Metallic) Thermometer. 






































































iw he was only making believe, and being in the Warranted. all others in cy “| Fort William Henry Hotel 
m4 middle of a forty-acre lot, I naturally had to Variety 
ne make pretty quick time to reach the fence ahead sad torifaetratea ite te - LAKE GEORGE, 
of him.” (P. O. box 1545.) 194 Tremont 8t., Boston — During the past Winter many and extensive 
..Two gentlemen are discussing a third, 12) ane i TRAVEL. paar Argel yasoriamsae Br aps been ite | ar 
— oe _ ory - the ne: RUBBER re URLINGTON ROUTE.” has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
surface of the street. e'8 & scoundr: B N and gueste can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
fear,” says one. ‘Not such asad scoundrel,” B EB T N G 8 Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotel, 
replied the other, as the vehicle plunged into a L I ‘ 0.. B. & RR without change, Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
: “ ” 66 9 " ) + " Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, ete, 
hole in the pavement, “as you—” ‘‘ Wh—what? Important to All Who Use Belting. ; ; 
‘¢ As you think,” says the other triumphantly, es THE ONLY THROUGH LINE FROM T ROESSLE & SON 
: : * 
recovering his breath. We have just patented a new article in Rubber Belt- Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, ’ 
3 (Miss Edith has just favored the company einen ine apres earn be tire: Oey A. Mf we Freibe June, Omaha, or Kansas City, or St, : Pusprieties: 
with a brilliant performance on the violin.) GIANT BELTING WINDSOR HOTEL 
ith’ j : TO DENVER DISTRICT 9 
Miss Edith’s ma (to her neighbor): “ 1 do so ad- . SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
: mire the violin. Your daughter plays, I sup- This Belting is made up with the usual plies of Duck | makes direct connection in Union Depots at above 
pose?” Mrs. De Porque: “Wall, no; Alicia and Rubber, and before putting on the outside cover | named points with through trains for OPENS ABOUT JUNE 6th. 
4 4 : seam: rt with cotton cord, 
‘ can’t play the violin ; but she plays beautifully on et we eer neo ~ os a. It in then SAN FRANCISCO Red yagen = ary one of the best arranged family: 
“et the bandoline, You know she was two whole | stretched in its plastic state, drawing the plies so |} aD te tn {he octet ae et aS A. et ond culate by wens pot = — er 
months at the Paris Observatory. close together that, with the strongtord with which it the areal to be 


is stitched, material strength is added to the belt and ee a ee eet 


. Hotel clerk : HENRY CLAIR, Lesaece, 


“There’s a newspaper man 


; winewt Equipped RR. in the World, 
who has been stopping with us during the week, 
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and he has just called for his bill, If we are | Seite belne be teny wtcted as wall as feckoned eons Be and Gen’). Man nae sit GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
liberal with him perhaps he will give us a good | together, that the belt cannot separate as many belts f QA. mt. iit Broad TOG 
notice.” Landlord: “A capital idea. Tell him = ~ tf ran at gr at epeed & invdarn place cw Yor pene engin BARA A SPRINGS, N.Y. 
there will be no charge.” Clerk: “Yes, sir.” | to the Bele ast Taeta tes ond the otrnee at starts LIN BE. vw. Wtush tenet ee 
Landlord (calling clerk back): “‘ Anybody with buy .w Brut cont ie pe at 0 pee con fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 
| him?” Clerk: “Yes, sir: his wife.” Landlord: more vi ap belting mad DAD. a h of time. NEW YORK TO GLA DUBLIN 
: on - gig we dened Aorta 2 a = For heavy m main belts you will 2 ‘and t su any- san ONDER, OPENS JUNE 23d. 
, ght. Charge her double rates. thing It is also superior for: less. elts, HENRY 
as we stitch the splicein such s way thatit cannot New Oh Cyd il note moet, excellent secon CLAIR, Lessee. 
..Sam Johnsing is the porter of an Austin | *°Parate. ven yaw ire ence in rates. cary 
7 business house which has contracted the bad habit Broad on ons, fe teers ps). UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
, of not paying its employés liberally or often. Try Our Giant Belt. We Will War- am pipe tor tS “Pecurgions UNION SQUARE, 
° i ; rant Satisfaction favorable et Sreveling st 
Not long since the head of the office, just as he . for pamphlet Ayan td og with cabin p CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 
a was going to dinner, said: “‘I wanted to tell you AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Ciquenat a ’ 
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Samples and Quotations Furnished on Application. 


Revere Rubber Co., 


173 and 175 Devonshire Street, Boston; 57 
Reade Street, New York. 


something, Sam ; but to save my life, I can’t re- 
member what it was.” ‘‘Perhaps,” said Sam, 
. as he tightened his belt a hole or so, “ you was 
gwine ter ask me how I kep body an soul toged- 
der on de wages I’se not gettin’.” 


No. 58 means New York. 
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t- ....One of the Seventh Regiment guards, who Factories at Chelsea, Mass. Trap “ - HATURDAY, Jub bin. i pe ev yee conditions and free from 

el was on duty at the Peekskill encampment one ¥ a AY, daly “= Seieneeees es Daa 
BRR OER Agate aa Pricelist sent on application. Address Ogrpa Com. 

at night, was approached by a short and stout These sreamérs are + of MUNITY (Limited), Community, N, ¥. 

as men in uniform, who walked with his hands Seis ra snd are fural erg ag A 

al placed upon the base of his stomach. “Who evINe Recess, 

m= goes there ?” called the sentinel, presenting his blank 

at musket.” ‘Iam der band,” said the stout man, AND ALL KINDS OF for 10 conte, 





n in a mournful tone. 
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room, plano, a8 raving father Horas FE ine Price from 
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have made an assignment?” “Yaw; dot ish so.” 
“Yon assigned to your brother, Didn't you?” 
“Yaw, he vash my brudder.” ‘“‘Didn’t anybody 
raise objections about this family arrangement?” 


° Book of type, cuts, 
countersign ?” the guard inquired. “No,” said ECORATI Goo He Theta y s Saving me.. tees onange, 5 
the stout man, sadly, “‘butI haf got der golic. D ON DS 
: " Blease let me pass tillI go by der hospital tent.” FOR B. F. B R 0 W N & C 0. 
es ....A Cincinnati German in the furniture F rth { J | 
he trade was accosted the other day by a New ou re) u * 
at Yorker with, ‘Well, Mr. Schmidt, they say you y B O Ss = O N 9 M & Ss Ss. 


HIGHEST AWARD and ONLY MEDAL for 
Shoe Dressing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
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Bo “Vhell, Idoan’ know. Vhen my brudder fails KF h D 3] 
nd Rep geet Pag he depart FROM $7.50 TO $150. rer1c ressing 
- him. Dot makes fair play, ch? I doan’ go | Ready Packed and Sent to Every AND ° : 
d much on some man’s who goes k on his 
en brudder.” —— Section of the Country. SATIN POLISH. 
....An old Scotch story is good enough to be : 
. lately revived in the Scotch papers: One night We manufacture the Best Goops only, 
Sandy told her that he “likes” her “awfu’ | and at the lowest market prices. 
wee.” She simply responded “ditto.” Sandy 
was not very sure what that meant; so the next | iilustrated PriceeLists Sent on Appli- 
e day, while at work, he said: “Father, can you ti 
lof tell me what ‘ ditto’ is?” “Ou, ay, Sandy!” re- ee 
7, plied his father. ‘‘Dae ye see that cabbage?” UNEXCELLED . 
“Yes.” “ And dae ye see that ither ane that it’s THE FIREWORKS C0, 


None genuine without ates sa, Bocaie'et gata 





jist the same?” “Yes.” “Weel, that’s ditto.” 
“* Gracious goodness!” exclaimed Sandy. “Did 
she ca’ mea cabbage-head? I'll na’ wed her:” 
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(The Agrioutture! Bator wilt ® will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel svecially interested. | 


BARNS AND BARNYARDS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tue charm of rural life is in having a happy 
lot of animals, I shall never forgive myself for 
having loaned a pet animal to a neighbor whose 
barns are not fit to shelter polar bears, That 
the poor creature died before I discovered my 
mistake is a grief that will not let me alone. The 
most peculiar feature of the valleys in sight of 
the Pennsylvania Central is that the barns are 
better than the houses. In some sections of the 
Western States the same is true. Probably there 
is nothing to be said in favor of bringing up 
children with fewer advantages or comforts than 
hogs ; but there is equally little to be said in favor 
of having animals that you cannot or will not 
properly shelter and feed. In Egypt or South- 
ern Illinois the custom used to be to grade both 
down to a level ; in Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
and other sections of the West, the settlers 
began with the idea of grading both up. But I 
have never seen the ideal farmyard except with 
some of my Quaker friends, The motherhood 
and love of those noble wives brooded over the 
barnyard as well as the house, Whatever be- 
longed to the establishment was a part 
of the home and got equal benediction. The 
result was a refinement and companionship about 
the cows, horses and hens. They loved their 
owners and expressed delight at their presence, 
I never saw but one Quaker with a horse that 
looked hungry and neglected; but that Quaker 
had become a Perfectionist. Father Paxton, the 
famous 8. 8. missionary, told me of a bout that 
he had in Egypt, which gives the picture less 
pleasantly. Desirous of winning the help of the 
leading settler, who waé a determined opponent 
of Bunday-schools, he rode up, and hitching his 
horse, found the old chap in, eating peaches on a 
log before bis log hut. Looking ata large drove 
of hogs near by, he praised them highly and 
asked their number. ‘‘Sixty-three,” answered 
the owner, “‘and a moighty fine lot they be, 
stranger.” Then turning to a little boy tumbling 
in the dirt, Paxton asked: ‘‘ And how many chil- 
dren might you have?” There you has mie, 
stranger. T'll call my woman and we'll reckon 
up.” So calling his wife, one named them and 
the other counted. . There proved to be sixteen. 
Paxton had his point, ‘Seems to me, stranger, 
as how you take more care of your hogs than of 
your children in this country ; for when I asked 
you how many hogs you had, you said right quick 
as how you had sixty-three; but when I asked 
you how many children yon had, you couldn't 
tell.” “Stranger,” said the old fellow, “ you’ve 
got me. I reckon you're the Sunday-school fel- 
low. Me and my sixteen and the old woman 
will all give in and be with you next Sunday.” 

The barnyard ought to be at least not a de- 

grading influence to the boys who have to work 
there. Asa matter of fact, a good deal of the 
farm boy's association is with what he calla the 
stock ; and a good deal of bis character is made 
up in thiscompany. ‘There is less time spent in 
the family, and less goes on in the house that 
calls him into direct action and expression. The 
result is that in many cases he becomes only a 
ruling animal. He is identical with the beasts 
in tastes and habits, only that he has the adyent- 
age of carrying the pitchforks and cowhide 
boots and clubs to dominate with. More truly 
he drags the animals down to his own level of 
uncouth, ill-tempered, and dangerous ways, The 
normal condition of a yard of animals is good 
will and mutual affection. I am surprised to 
see how often friendships grow up among such 
creatures. I have a horse that has a special 
liking for a noble Deicester sheep. They manage 
to get their heads together as often as possible, 
and the larger beast is as careful of her pet as of 
a colt. Such a state of the yard is gener- 
ally upset by the yelling and kicking of the beast 
who dominates over them. It is a curious sight to 
see the animals study new men. To one they 
readily adapt themselves. He goes in with a 
quiet way and aquiet word and anticipates their 
wants. To another they show aversion at all 
times, and kick him if they get a chance, My 
Jersey stands back to face every stranger that 
enters the yard; and to some of them shows her 
dislike in a positive growl, or worse. But my 
boys can crawl between her legs, sit on her neck, 
and she is fully a6 safe as a pet kitten. The 
tricks and ugliness of animals are human traits 
borrowed by their companions. 

It is surprising how much intellectual sharp- 
ness animals will show where the owners and 
those daily with them are in the habit of talking 
with them asif they could understand, A horse 
will become half human and manifest by many 
wayé her pleasure in having chat, f had a 
Morgan that could modulate her tones-almost to 
speech, Her call was expressive of a large-range 
of wishes. On one occasion, when some calves 


got loose in the stable, I heard her loud call. one. 


» Mine is three feet deep with stone, and dirt 


long sigh of_relief anda whinny. of pleasure, and 
fell to eating. considered 
stupid, are in reality the most intelligent beings 
in the yard. They are capable of expressing 
large range of emotions, from pride to affection. 
I have had them so tame as to come to me with 
a wounded foot and ask for help with almost 
articulate speech. Another would meet me on 
Sunday as I came home from church, not less 
than one-eighth of a mile from the barn, and 
run beside the buggy home, talking like a pet 
dog. I could show you now a pet sheep that has a 
vocabulary with more sweetness and range than 
some of my day-laborers, - On the whole, 

howeyer, a Jérséy cows) or Jersey " gtade, 
is the most human of thema@ll. The stupid, bel- 
lowing creature of old times was, after all, on 
the general level of farm ways. The Jersey, if 
well treated, becomes a play-fellow, and fondles 
you like a kitten. An animal that proves unfit 
for a pet and generally refractory ought to go to 
the shambles. Not long since I had occasion to 
buy # load of hay. A few days after what should 
appear coming up my hillside but a bull, steam- 
ing like an engine, but peaceably drawing that 
hay. A boy of fifteen was driving him. The 
old chap was as obedient as a horse, and his 
young master had as much affection for him as 
for a blooded Hambletonian. Yet a bull is gen- 
erally considered anything but tractable, and 
this one was. not wholly safe with any one but 
the lad who hendled him. The boy rodehim to 
water or where he liked, or drove him with 
heavy loads, or made him plow. The secret of 
success in handling spirited animals seems to be 
decision withont roughness; while persistence 
in talking to them as if they undérstood will cer- 
tainly in time open quite a positive understand- 
ing between master and animal, We have to learn 
to talk their language am@ not expect them to 
learn ours, 

The ideal barwyard should have (1) abundant 
shelter from cold and winds; (2) a pleasant ex- 
posure to the sun and the moon, with proper 
shade, I said moon as well as sun; for, if you 
never saw your cows lying ofa night. in the full 
of a June moon chewing cud and enjoying the 
night, you do not know what a picture of domes- 
tic peace is. (8) The yard should be thoroughly 
drained. If on a slope, level up with stones, 


over it. Then have troughs to your eaves 

and your yard as dry as a floor, (4) A spring 

of running water, if possille, if not a good . well. 

The expense of a good well is brought back in 

one year of drought by time saved, as well as in 

pure healthy milk, The barnyard well should 

be so protected from drainage as to be perfectly 
pure. (5) The barnyard should be kept always 
clean, Summer and Winter it should be frequent- 
ly hoed and the contents stored. The manure 
should be kept under cover; nor should old 
boards and litter be permitted about. Men and 
animals both partake of their surroundings. 
You have only to notice yards as you drive along 
any country road to see this fact. But a cleanly 
barnyard is demanded for sanitary reasons. There 
is no part of a farm that is so near to the 
kitchen, pantry and dining-table as the barn- 
yard and cow stable, It is, unfortunately, nearly 
impossible to get milk at a farm house that does 
not taste of the yard. It comes to us through 
the foul fingers of the lowest of hirelings. It is 
a wonder we are not more often poisoned out- 
right with it. Perhaps itis well that the con- 
sumers of milk do not see the process, where 
twenty or fifty cows are hastily milked by 
halfa dozen pairs of hand dripping with filth. 
I do not say that there are not exceptions to this, 
nor will I assert that it is quite the rule; but it 
is a very general condition of things, I have 
known of cases where the cow's udder and the 
milker’s hands were as clean as the damask 
cloth on your breakfast table; but it is generally 
too much trouble, and there is only an approxi- 
mation to cleanliness, The cow, of all animals, 
loves cleanliness and enjoys being cleaned. Why 


the cow is a “ sight to behold,” “ remains to be 
éxpliined;” Pertinps, if the farmers’ cows were 
under the eye Of the public, they would, for 
shame sake, be more decently treated. 

The ordinary cow, on even large farms, is a crea- 
ture that in Winter suffers untold torment. In 
the Spring the poor things are scratching them- 
selves sore against fences to relieve the irritation 
of accumulated filth and parasites, They stand 
about on manure heaps or in mud, with diséased 
hides, and sore hoofs, and are the picture of 
wretchedness. This is not generally owing to 
the poverty, but the shiftlessness{or meanness, of 
their owners, 

The ideal barn and barnyard is not an expen- 
sive affair, out. of the pecuniary reach of most 
farmers, The costly structures erected by men 
of wealth are)merely playthings for gentlemen ; 
| about yéesential to the animals and as suitable 

for them, a4’ the palace of the owner is to the 
. in a cheap New England cot- 
master nor animals can fit to 
ter of oma An ove: beast. loges 
r constitution and ee. 
) barn and mh ckge ty requisite for health 
the means of 
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the horse should be so carefully groomed while, 


NOTES FROM FIELD AND GARDEN. 
BY J) W. DARROW. 


Hay-maxine is now the order of the day 
with the farmers. Clover usually demands at- 
tention first, and to make good hay of it re- 
quires care, To cure clover properly, we find 
this. to be a successful method, Mow it in the 
morning, after dew is off. Let it lie until after- 
noon, reserving only sufficient time to put it up 
in cocks before night. Nothing is Jost in taking 
time to make these large and substantial, though 
this, like most other matters in haying and har- 
vesting, must be largely controlled by the 
weather, The next morning the cocks may be 
thrown out and stirred, and, with good weather, 
the hay will do to go in, in the afternoon. Some 
prefer to cut cfover late in the afternoon, and 
let it liein the swath until the next day, then 
rake it and draw to the barn; but in case a 
shower arises suddenly, the hay is in shape to 
get wet throughout, which turns it black and 
makes it less palatable for stock. Poor clover 
hay is poor fodder for any animal, and it is a 
wonder that stock eat some of it as well as they 
do. But when properly cured, and not allowed 
to get wet in the swath, it is a very valuable fod- 
der, especially for sheep. 





..Every season nearly some new method of 
fighting the potato bug is announced. For our- 
selves we ask nothing better than Paris green. 
This is effectual when properly applied, Some 
days ago we discovered that the ‘* bugs” were at it 
in earnest, We procured some Paris green and 
plaster, mixed them in the proportion of about 
one to sixty parte respectively, and mixed them 
thoroughly. We obtained a long can, with a fine- 
ly perforated bottom, and into it put the mix- 
ture. A slight twist of the hand or wrist is 
sufficient to sprinkle each hill nicely. We gave 
the vines a good sprinkling, and the bugs have 
troubled them buat very little since. About a 
week after we went over the piece again, sprink- 
ling only those vines where the bugs were some- 
what numerous, and we anticipate no more trou- 
ble from them, Some claim, and it looks reason- 
able, that the longer the green and the plaster 
are mixed before using, the better the results 
which follow. The poison infects the plaster, 
making it also destructive. 


..Farmers do not realize the “‘ beauty” of a 

nice strawberry patch until they have had one. 

We have enjoyed the prodacts of one not more 

than 12x16 feet square for three weeks and over, 

and still the vines are full and green ones yet to 
ripen. They are mostly of the Wilson variety, 
Early in the Spring we hoed the bed carefully 

until blossoms began to set, and then cut some 
tall grass and covered the ground between the 
rows and up under the plants with it, thus form- 
ing a mulch, It has served the double purpose of 
keeping the soil moist and keeping the berries 
clean, This mulching should never be omitted, 
as it is one secret of having nice berries, espe- 
cially if the weather be dry. Our plants are set in 
matted rows and have yielded enormously, Con- 
sidering the shght trouble there is in setting a 
bedand caring for it, we have only to wonder 
that any farmer foregoes the pleasure it can give. 


...»What is known as the peach yellows is 
one of the worst plagues the peach grower has 
to contend with. It is suppoved to be caused by 
a minute fungus growth at the roots of the trees 
which gradually spreads throughout the trees. 
A remedy which is said to be effectual is to dig 
away the dirt from the base of the tree, form- 
ing a basin, into which pour boiling hot soap- 
suds once a week, and the day following the ap- 
plication replace the dirt until the suds are again 
used, Grape mildew is another fungus enemy. 
It appears in the form of a white-powder onthe 
under side of the leaf, and on the upper side 
patches of yellowish brown, The remedy is to 
spray flowers of sulphur on the under side of 
the leaves with a bellows. Tender, thin-leaved 
, varieties are more watjoct to the mildew than 
the stronger ones, * Early and pyes-bearing is 
apt to induce this fangus growth. 


...-Pitching hay is easy enough if you know 
how to do it; otherwise it can safely be put 
down as bard, work. ~The man, who goes at 
this work blindly, with little or no care where 
or how he inserts his fork, will be tired when 
night comes. Set the fork well over on the side 
opposite you; take hold with one hand near the 
tines, the other toward the end of the stale, and 
get a leverage across the knee. The forkful then 
can be more easily lifted; and when it is 
thrown upon the wagon, haye the tines turned 
to the cénter of the lord and the forkful will be 
delivered without trouble. Everybody knows 
about these little things of farming; but they 
do not all put them into practice. 


...-Cherry-pickers should use much care in 
picking the fruit, Trees are often damaged by 
which hag the broken off with the cherries 

This will be understood if we 
remember that the buds which — fruit one 
season are rep ae are 
so that when.the twigs Nunielel. 
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season, 
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fruit buds, and careful pickers only should be 
allowed to pick on ‘such trees. Hold tender 
twigs securely in one hand while the cherries are 
being removed with the other. 
apes N.Y. 
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A MOVABLE HENCOOP. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has had a varied expe- 

rience with poultry writes as follows to the 

Cincinnati Gazette of a portable coop and the 

advantages of its use. He thinks it ‘‘ the best 

plan he ever hit upon” : 

The scantling are clear yellow poplar, dry, 

one anda half by two inches. The coops are 
twelve feet long, five feet six inches wide at bot- 
tom, and three feet three inches at top; corner 
post four feet long. The rails are let in on the 
corner post one-half an inch to steady them, 
and threeJeight-penny fencing nails in each post. 

The door is in the center of the front end, ex- 
tending to cross piece overhead, On this piece 
in the center nail a stout inch board fifteen 
inches above the top, or high enough to make 
the roof one-fourth pitch, so as to cut a plaster 
lath in the middle and make a covering. In the 
center of the back end allow your piece to ex- 
tend from bottom to top, matching the one in 
front of your scantlings, lengthwise, leaving a 
sharp corner rip. Then the two sides have the 
necessary siope. Slope the top side rail to 
match. Now cover three and one-half feet of 
the back with light shingles, the remainder with 
plasterer’s lath, suitable distances apart. 

Make a door or gate of lath; hang it; havea 
good strong latch. Put a good strong pin in the 
back, and two pointing together in the front 
corner posts. They must be movable, so as not 
to interfere with the free use of the door, Hang 
a nest on each side of the door. In the center 
of the covered part, crosswise, hang a good stout 
roosting pole on tarred twine. One cock and 
six hens live and fare sumptuously here, It 
matters not what breed. Two men will carry 
them anywhere. During the breeding season 
they are moved each evening. You can keep 
them close together, or you can take them to a 
distant field, where some of you pars each day, 
and set them to housekeeping, allowing them 
free range. After they are in the coop one day 
and night you can let them out and in; only be 
careful that the door is shut and they be not dis- 
turbed at night. They will not desert their new 
homes. In this way those that are cooped pick 
up over half their living. This gives them em- 
ploy ment which is one of the secrets of egg pro- 


duction. 
—_— 


THE BEST SHEARING TIME. 


In April last I prepared to tag my flock of 
Merin ewes before turning them out to pasture ; 
but finally concluded to have them sheared in- 
stead, doing this about the middle of April. The 
advantages to me have been as follows: 1. It 
saved the trouble of tagging. 2. The work of 
shearing was done for a less price per day than 
during the June or July sheep shearing time, 3. 
The expense of washing the sheep was avoided. 
4. Not one lamb came prematurely for the hand- 
ling, and the May lamb hada better chance to 
nurse than with the body covered with long wool. 
5. The shearing prevented all maggots that 
sometimes eat the unshorn sheep during hot 
weather. 6. That sheep will do better without 
their fleeces in May and June is as plain as that 
a person will feel more comfortable without his 
Winter overcoat, or, more accurately, without an 
extra Summer overcoat inside of that. 7. The 
wool was sold on a bare market instead of dur- 
ing the flush of the Summer clip. 8. The work 
was all done and the wool delivered when there 
was less hurry than during June or July. 9. The 
burning or blistering of the bare pelts Curing 
the hottest weather was avoided, 10. The temp- 
tation to dishonesty in pretending to wash sheep 
was avoided. The reasons on the other side of 
this matter are only two: 1. Itis possible that 
buyers will not give quite as much for unwashed 
wool as they should do. 2. If early-shorn sheep 
are left out nights and during cold. storms, they 
may suffer from cold and wet, and sometimes 
die from exposure. But this liability can be 
avoided by a little extra care and trouble. There- 
fore if manufacturers will be reasonable, the bal- 
ance of reasons is strongly in favor of no tagging, 
no washing, and early shearing before the sheep 
leave the barn. Take off their extra clothing with 
the same common sense that human beings do 
theirs.—WV. Y¥. Tribune, 

—_—————— 


KILLING THISTLES. 


I wave tried all kinds of experiments in killing 
Canada thistles. Seeding heavily wiih clover 
and mowing it is one of the best. The poorest 





them, isto put the land in hoed crops. Every 
little broken joint makes a new thistle and starts 
anew bed. Hence, the Jesa they are disturbed 
the better, unless the ground is plowed so 
frequently that they cannot grow at all ; and this 
extra labor is a0 out-of joint with one’s inclina- 





year. Some varieties ary very Slew in producing 


way to kill them, and the best. way to spread. 


tion that itie seldom.done. A bed of thistles- 
which had: exhausted all efforts to kill. them 
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By this time they had headed ont, and just, be- 500,000 acres 
fore the seed was ready to fly they were mowed, on the line of the 
and when the tops were dry enough, they were WISCONSIN CENTRAL RB. RB, 


gathered up in piles and burned, The ground 
was then plowed. This treatment seems to 
haye exhausted the thistles and killed them all. 
The ground was sown with wheat in the Autumn, 
which is now very rank and nota thistle to be 
seen. For twenty-nine years I have worked on 
this batch of thistles withent » getting rid of them ; 
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IMPORTERS OF TILES, 
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for there would always be enough a for re; 
newal, —F. Dz », CURTIS, in The Tribune 


BUCKEYE ” 
LAWN MOWER. 


The lightest and easiest run 
ning Mower ever made, 


STRICTLY Frest Cass. 
MAST, FOOS & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio, 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
_ MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 
Into half a tumbler of ice water put a teaspoon- 
ful of Acid lina dl ; add sugar to to the taste. 











Send for Catalogue. 








THE 
Champion Shir-Sling & Carrier, 
FOR UNLOADING. 
Has no equal in capacity, adapta- 
tion, nor in saving time, 
labor, or ie 
net oaks 


braces the 
mi ng hs . 
unloaded | in hours. 

G. VAN SICKLE. Shortaville, N.Y. 


WANTED, SALESMEN. 


vass for the sale of Nursery L. 
phere | facilities. = 1 4 
and ex ees = es < p Fras 

Ww. & T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1864, NO PATENT! NO PAY 


obtained for Mechanical Devic ea on 

pounds, Designs and Labels, prelt- 

minary as to 

of imenmsie tions free. Our ‘ Guide for Obtain- 

ing Patents’ is sent free everywhere, 
Solicitors of 


Address LOUIS BAGOER & CO., Soli: 





EVAPORATING FRUIT 
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FRANKLIN rooUNTY, PA 
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RYDLHS s 
pont ance STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
& e 
. Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, —, Front Street. 
actory, Newar 


Fac k, N. J. 
Pe — Mb Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 


FURNACE 






Descriptive Circular | 
ITH TESTIMONIALS, FREE. 


B.L.RYDER & CO. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Plcase ~mention this Paper. 
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We guarantee 


Ay. Something New! A Carbon Plow! 


CARBON PLOW well ka 


made, of good material, and, 

if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow : 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


CARBON METAL, be 
mere Jaratic than ordinary cht yy ay eS Came ero lestre Ligh ee 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
Branch Office: 118 Chambers Street, New york. 











AGENTS WANTED TO SELL THE 


CYCLOPEDIA “OF LIVE-STOCK 


AND COMPL' ETE 1 } OSK-DOCTOR! oe dé 


Horses, Cattle, sneep ttle. Swine, Poultry, Bees and 1, Baker ry subject 
of Stock of Farm in Health and Disease. Enuirel ~ ag Nevhing like it. No competition. Cheapest book bleeds 
Contains 1166 Imperial octavo pages; two charts for ong SGae oF Horses and Cattle; 720 Engravings an ry 

plates. 11,600 sold in 90 days. Farmers clear $100 a mo ow. Exclusive territor ‘or Confidential i. 
ke."adaress the Publishers, N. D. THOMPEON & CO., NEW YORK, OR ST. LOUIS. MO. 


om “DIETZ” 
No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME, 
2 Cents an Hour, 


—~9e-—— 





lNiPiin 


Non-Explosive! 
No Smoke! 
No Smell! 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


OOO 


R. E. DIETZ, 
54 & 56 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 

No. 25 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO) 





No. 4 Stove, Improvep, wits Four 41ncu Buawens. 


DR.HOLMAN’S PADS MALARIA 


hin ne pERvous — SICK a ns ga me 








THE PENRHYN ‘SLATE CO. 


ARTISTIC. MANTLE P PIECES, 
Grates, Tite Brass Work. 
50 UNION SQUARE, 


W. H. KIRTLAND New Yorr 








- NEW LOCATION. — 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


05 Wort 208 St. bets FAD and Sich a. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest atyles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the beet attention. 
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OPIUM 22s 
ATHLOPHOROS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 
Rheumatism 


pe 





and Neuralgia, 


has met with unparalleled success wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forms of 
these diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON.- 
IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, and thus far not a 
single instance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitution. Every one who has used it 
has recommendedit to other sufferers, and if givena 
fair trial it will prove its own merits. 


The following is a letter from A. H. BRUMMELL, 
Ese@., Manu/acturer of “ Brummell's Celebrated Cough 


Drops": 
hea ane oo confidently of ae 
ae tee rane: 
cla. — yarues 6 , Lit a Be for the mos 

Caco ot either piileumatiam $ 


Ask your druggist for it. If he cannot furnish it, it 
will be sent from the office of the 


ATHLOPHOROS C0,, 112 Wall Street. N.Y. 


on receipt of price. $} per bottle, 6 bottles for 85. 
—_—___———_———————— 


FILES FOR THE IN INDEPENDENT, 


Wes have had so many many inquiries for Files 01 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Bons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE iNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and oie, ev very respect 
like a handsome volume, be de- 


livered at our office on oo Page ey one — 


ent in» the 
Unltd State, VITR reeaipto ies “foularana 
twenty-five cents each é@ usual price is 
$1.50. A cut of the File or Binder given 
below : 











/THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stes! Engrav 
ings and the foliowing Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


oeeccebeecscngssecces OS OO 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. Hi. 
Ritchie, the Engravek,......cccece sscecespeeeee 20.00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Sige, 26240... -v.,..400.+000 eeevatibosarsoscss os ROO 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. ........sccecceneeseaeess 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U, 8. GRANT. Size, sae» 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENKY WILSON. Size, 106 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,....... 
All of the above are printed on beaty wale paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, om receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


960 pages. Price.......... ws dae snot aceevengns’. 0 3D 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 PAges.....cccrcccrsesseccsecceveasers 080 


Orders. with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage free)............ Docvenseves 83 00 
26 bed (6 mos.) (postage free)......... we 180 
13 “ ((@mos.), ” ovstedeesdvene 74 
4 “ (month), « sretsverdeene OO 
2 ad (2 weeks), “ céeredescted TSE 
1 Number (1 week), i, heed ho opeee . 106 
One subscription twO Years,,.....+..0..iseeeees 500 
One subscription with one xzw subscriber, in 

OME FOMICANCE ... ....cecreecreeesecedsveseences 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 

ONE remittance ........00++0e0+ Peceegocererees ve 7 oe 
One subscription three years............s.eceee0s 700 
One subscription with three new subsoribers, 

in one remittance............ Coccerecocvcocess «+ 860 
One subscription four years......... secpeane oonne 850 
One subscription with four wxw subscribers, in 

one remittance. .........+.ssssseseees Decsesccoure 10 60 
One subscription five years........,.... Seer | 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THe InpEPrENpENT, and thus 
learn ite value, we offer » month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 90 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $3.70 in addition will + 
cure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at theend of the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
ta” Make all remittances payable to the order af 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 

Ge” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, ff 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReowTerep Lerrer. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given op the yellow address label on the last page. of 


the paper, and to renew two or three weeks 
e@ expiration, so that no toss of num may 


THE RECEIPT of the the paper is iss tuMotent recetnt 
for t FIRST gupecrs . 


remitted to RENEW 
the change in the date of reean eeior 
oade ther the first on te. afte 
made either ie tet peers nb tcaomes 
ne receipt will be seen by mai mail. 
wa ow ugente London to receive subscriptions 
and are ow Agents i . 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


OTHER first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced. 
in connection with Ta®, InDEePenDe 
persons desiring apy such will find ft to 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, “upon: sage a list of 
such publications and efubbi of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 





Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, 
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BABIES THRIVE ON 17. 
It haa been and still is the claim vf the 


Manufacturers, a has the endorsemant of 
the public, that RI DG #'S FOOD ia the moat 
retlable food in thé world for Infants and 
Ontlarenn 
grote . , 
ITIS A FACT THAT MORE CHILVUREN 


It combines all the elements for 
roth as in no other. 


VED AND 
BY RIDGE'’S FOOD 
v NED. ALL THE OTHER FrooDns 


a oh SOU ANE ANE 


or f Notouty fies it eenien 


SUUCCHAS- 


oe SET: Rat Bke ne exner 
WOOLRICH CO., Manuf’s, 
Paimer, Mass. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


180 te 106 ire and 52 Arch Streets, 
Manufacturers of 


THREADS, 

APES, BING. 

Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 

Sewing and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. 


WADE & 
CUMMING, 
POPULAR CLOTHIERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 








251 and 258 Eight Avenue, four doors 
below Twenty-third Street, and 759 and 
761 Eighth Avenue, between 46th and 
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1M PROVED's: 


when wri 


Oan vessing 











PATENT DRILL“ BRACE. 


Thiv is one of our eyed ten- spel 






Bit Dreces, to bpd 





acry: the 

cwhg ete nnd n 5 

four * ) in @e 
not ne or . , 

The Bit Beace is pes ot ‘steel, h y polished and 
heavily nickebplated a codoh handle and 
iunumvite: head, tt omy iv ome f foi od ste Savy 
whieh will hold square and flat of ‘ull 
rhopes and sizes, and roand twist drilix from Saito to 
13! Iyuc h in diameter. ‘rhe ratchet attachment enables 
the Jace to be used in places where there is not room 
to revolve the sweep, 

Many attempts have been jnade to imitate the out- 

‘ie nppearance of our Barber Improved Braces, but 


no oae dares to use our Patent Jaws, as seen in this 


citt, nue no brace is good withontthem. We antee 
4 i) (a0l# to be pericet in every reapect, and thatthey 
A ies ut 6 utisfuction to ali who usethem, ii 
wn alers will furnish them on demand at our 
jitce es, or we will forward one by express on réceipt of 


Thee 1 ollars, 


Millers Falls Co. 
iA CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK. 





PRAWSON'S Gar-aanrop 0, $. ARMY 


SUSPENSORY ENNORY BANDAGE. 


A Perfee SVOMATICALLY AtOUSt ADL 


DISPLA CEMENT EL LA achat RE. 
individual wearing it wi 


“_- Nervo' Bent by mal Cire’ 
ets he eS 
8. E.G. RA IN, Putentee, e baret oga 4 


Il not be conscious of 
mae 
ines, N. Y. 


WALL PAPER. 


SREY — Yemen 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 
QUAINT, 


jae 








and 
CURIOUS 
P. 
BY 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS, 
[@ Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
td and 126 West 33d St, (near r Broadway), N. ¥. 


WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 















TRLAT THE HUMAN MACHINE CENTLY 
The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion waste matter of the system 


is discharged, is lined with 
and as sensitive as s net-wark of verves can make it. 


Neither 

other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful 

TARRART’S 

which heals, tones, andyinyigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves 
as searenn eetennns Hem 


-—_-NO BONES TO BREAK. 
I pies y who have hot worn the Com/ort Corset cannot realize ite superiority to any 


other Cor 
“i py ape y of shoulder sizes for each waist size, adjusting them toa tapering 
atat, ‘orm. 
No other Corset tha size at the top, for an e waist size. 
— ish and tastyas @ "a French Corect, combining ease nd comfort with elegance 
row: pore ane pre inaseted, fiying rt of bones 
end still il ytelting tr to every 4 pRrt, yf and ee aioe withou out injury to 
the clothes is transferred het that govtien of the ema 7 
adapted = onven ae, and s 
mort m without the wearer’ yn ee , —~ Taking the Corset 


quired. Hend for ne ks yh 
Tr ee our a 
Price ve ate W sists for children ‘on same principle. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY THE 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 


16 CHAUNCEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Also for sale yr As the } wernt Dry Goods Houses throughout the Country. 


FSTERBROOK ®"SEks —<QuReam 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 180, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL ee ap co. 26 John St., New York. 





as delicate as silk 
constipation, cholic, diarrhess, dysentery, or any | 


lexatiye, 


EMT SELTZER APERIERT. 


.from the morbid humors 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. . 


> COMFORT CORSET. 








Manton 7 THE Ssereevess 








Pho hy for 


Sil Foountg 


n St, Bl 





Ne, 1 Suit 






Terry, 962 
Plush, 


| 





APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union be Boston, 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in fats 
tors, we, mi. 


THE PE M’F’G CO., 
597 Weehington St., Boston, Mass. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 

TOWER CLOCKS 
have See ound for Sogey zogre. Wesyamed 
The EB, Howard Watch and Clock Co., 


20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 


and Rock Ercan nae homme comforts 


Furniture = 
reel 











hae aay 





[July , 12, 1883. 
Al RYAN 


VIN'S 
E AFES 
HAE Oe RTEN WonOVEMENTS 


nr FOUND WER 


THAT WiLL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE WHO=7o SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
625 Crestnur Sr. | PHILA. 


vom. \\ yf 


Phan Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Hartford, Conn., 


WITH ASSETS OF MORE THAN 


$10,500,000, 


Securely and profitably invested; with 
an ample surplus above all liabili- 
ties; with a record of more 
than 80 years’ experience; 
Offers to those desiring 
legitimate insurance 


ca" An Endowment Policy at Life Rates 


which becomes by its own terms 








| Won-Forteiting and Tacontestable 


for any reason, for amounts. stated in the con 
tract, 


No Change of Occupation or Residence 


will forfeit all the rights_of its holder, 


It is a Plain, Clear, Literal Agreement, 


which a strong company is ready to make with 
honest men. 


The Life Endowment and Annuity Policy 


issued ONLY by this Company, gives its holder 
at 65 years of age, his choice of 


Cash for $1,500 for each #1,000 
of insurance, or Paid-up in- 
surance tor double the amount 
of the Folicy, or an Annuity 
for Life of $200 for every 
$1,000 of insurance. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A. C. GOODMAN, President. 
J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 


J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 
THK 


B®) STANDARD 
SPOOL 















































